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THE OUTLOOK. 


HE spring elections throughout the country have 
been very healthful indications of the power of 
independent publicsentiment. In Milwaukee, Oincin- 
nati, Cleveland, Chicago, and Rhode Island, the ma- 
chine has suffered and the citizens have won substaL- 
tial victories. In Ohicago the Kepublican candidate 
was elected by over 27,000 majority, independent 
Democrats and anti-Socialist workingmen uniting to 


politics as was anticipated. At Wichita about half 
the women who registered were Pgghibitionists ; but 
the vote of the others elected the Labor candidate. 
At Leavenworth the ‘‘ best society” took offense at 
certain charges reported (though the reports were 
denied) to have been preferred against it by one of 
the female-orators of the W. O. T. U.; it organized 
a campaign of retaliation, canvassed the town, 
brought the hired girls and washerwomen in its 
carriages to the polls, furnished free lunches to voters 
in some of the aristocratic mansions, and succeeded 
in defeating the Republican Prohibitionist candidate 
and electing the Democratic candidate, whom we 
judge to be an anti-Prohibitionist. Some allowance 
must probably be made for the pictorial ambition of 
& newspaper correspondent, but there is certainly 
enough in the story to give pause to those who have 
expected that female suffrage would straightway 
usher in a political millennium. That is not a self- 
evident proposition, even when ‘‘ best society” goes 
to the polls. 


The significance of these elections was perhaps 
most marked in Rhode Island, where, for the firat 
time in almost a quarter of a century, the State Gov- 
ernment has gone into Democratic hands. Thereisa 
kind of folly which the class of persons known as 
‘* practical ” politicians are guilty of which astonishes 
even the sentimentalist, and that folly was never 
more conspicuously displayed than by the so called 
practical politicians of this State, which is strongly 
Republican, and has simply been thrown away by the 
Republican managers. This result was pointed out 
to them again and again ; they were told precisely 
what would happen if they persisted in upholding 
the man who has been allowed to make himself the 
dictator of the Republican management in that State. 
They chose blindly to disregard public sentiment, 
and they have reaped the harvest which they sowed. 
Evidently the practical politicians who are contin- 
ually berating the Independents as disloyal need a 
new definition of party loyalty for themselves. It is 
the machine politicians who are the real traitors to 
their party. It is not the Republican party they care 
for or work for ; it is the interest of some individual 
person which they are determined to serve and let the 
party take the consequences. Every man who persists 
in subordinating the interests of a party to the interests 
of an individual is not in any sense a loyal party man. 
This has been the vice of our later politica—a lack of 
party loyalty on the part of politicians. When the 
politicians are loyal to their parties in the true sense 
we shall probably have very little bolting. Ifthe 
practical politician is capable of learning anything, 
he is certainly getting a good deal of sound educa- 
tion in these years. It must be gradually breaking 
upon him that the day of machines is over; that 
henceforth, if he wants to win, he must nominate 
good men. This is a great lesson, which the Inde- 
pendents are just now trying to teach the politicians 
of both parties, with gratifying success. 


It is still somewhat uncertain as we go to press 


whether the prohibitory amendment to the Oonstiiu- 


against the saloon, curiously strongest where it has 
been heretofore supposed that the saloon was most 
strongly intrenched—namely, in the West and South. 
A great many men, when the issue is made up 
between prohibition and the liquor traffic, vote for 
prohibition, not because they are convinced of the 
wisdom of that method, but because they wish to 
emphasize their hostility to the saloon. Secondly, it 
illustrates the wisdom of local option. Under a local 
option system the villages and rural districts of 


Michigan could prohibit the liquor traffic ; and their | 


majority indicates so strong a sentiment for prohibi- 
tion that it is quite possible that it would succeed, if 
not in stopping all sale of liquor, at ieast in closing 
all public liquor shops. The proposed amendment 
was of a decidedly drastic character. It forbade all 
gift as well as all sale of liquor, and did not include 
sacramental purposes among the exceptions, so that 
churches who regard, as we do not, the direction ot 
Ohrist to commemorate his death by the drinking of 
wine as in the nature of a law, imposing a perpetuai 
obligation, would be cut off from obedience to that 
command. 


The American Fisheries Union of Massachusetts 
has written to the President suggesting that the 
Retaliatory Act passed at the last session of Congress, 


and empowering the President to close American — 


ports to Oanadian products, will be sufficiently 
enforced if the proposed retaliation is confined to the 
exclusion of Canadian fish. The letter gives color t« 
the suspicion that the secret cause of the fishery 
dispute is, on the American side, a desire to keep the 
American market exclusively for American fish, and, 
on the Oanadian side, a desire to force the United 


States to open its markets for fish caught by 


Oanadians. If so, the cause is quite inadequate fou 
so heated a controversy, and quite unworthy the 
communities embroiled in it. The President replies, 
with justice, that the question at issue is one which 
concerns national honor and dignity, to which all 


merely local interests must be entirely subordinate. 


‘*T shall deem myself,” he says, ‘‘ bound to inflict nc 
unnecessary damage or ipjury upon any portion ot 
our people ; but [ shall, nevertheless, be unflinchingly 
guided by a sense of what the self-respect and 
dignity of the Nation demand. In the maintenance 
of these and in support of the honor of the Govern- 
ment, beneath which every citizen may repose in 
safety, no sacrifice of personal or private interests: 
shall be considered as against the general welfare.” 
The March number of the * Fortnightly” contains 
an Eaglishman’s view of the fishery question, by Lord 
Lorne, which deserves a. careful reading by all 
Americans especially interested in getting at both 
sides of this unhappy and needless controversy. He 
emphasizes the fact that while ‘‘to the United States 
her fishing industry is as nothing,” ‘‘ Canada, out ol 
her small population, has 50,000 men engaged in this 
industry ;” acd insists that the prohibiti n of inshore 
fishing is essential to prevent that destruction ot 
fish which has depleted the rivers and shallower 


waters on the American coast. Dizpaiches from 
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England indicate that the English Government 


sustains the Canadian view of the question. We can 
only reiterate what we have said over and over again, 
that there is one law for the Christian community as 
for the individual : arbitration should always precede 
war. Before we undertaketo coerce our weaker neigh- 
bor by applying a boycott to her goods we should 
endeavor by negotiation, and, if necessary, by arbi- 
tration, to arrive at an amicable settlement of the 
matters in dispute between us. 


The Inter-State Commerce Commission is organ- 
ized with headquarters at Washington, and Judge 
Cooley as itschairmap. The Southern railroads have 


applied for a suspension of the short-haul clause, 


on the ground that the sparseness of the population 
makes it impossible to carry on the local business at 
the rates which water competition compels at certain 
points, and the Commissioners have suspended the 
operation of this clause for ninety days, until the 
claims of the roads can be investigated. They have 


_ made a similar suspension in the case of the Detroit, 


Grand Haven & Milwaukee road. Whether the 
clause empowering the Commission 4o. authorize 
a railroad, in special cases and after investigation, 
to charge more for a short than a long haul empow- 
ers them to suspend the prohibiting clause in a whole 
section pending investigation might be regarded as 
a serious legal question. Wedo not, however, con- 
sider it the function of The Christian Union to sit as 
an appellate court either to confirm or to reverse the 
acts of the Commission ; it must suffice, therefore, to 
say that by this act the Commissioners have shown 
that they have no inclination to oppress the railroads, 
or to act hastily or unadvisedly in the matters 
committed to them.. If there is a serious question 
whether this clause would work itjustice to the 
roads and injury to the public in any particular sec: 
tion, it is clearly both just and expedient that it 
should not be enforced until that question can be 
considered, and as far as possible determined. It is 
a little curious to read the comments of certain rail- 
road organs on the ‘‘ extraordinary powers” con- 
ferred upon the Commission. They forget that 
before it existed, these powers were exercised by the 
railroad magnates, who were often unknown to the 
public, were in no sense public officers, were not 
amenable to the public, and were controlled in their 
action, not by a consideration of public interests, 
which as trustees of private property they had indeed 
no right to make paramount, but by the question 
how they could make the most money for their stock- 
holders. There is something in this episode very 
refreshing to a believer in the sovereignty of the 
people : twenty-seven railroads, which have hereto. 
fore known no law but their own, compelled to ask 
of a judicial tribunal permission to vary from the 
principles established by the public for its own pro- 
tection. The railroad kings are no longer absolute 
monarchs ; their rule has become that of a constitu- 
tional monarchy. 


A correspondent asks us to state briefly what the 
Inter-State Commerce Law is. We have heretofore 
done this while the bill was pending in Congress ; 
we repeat the information here very briefly, for such 
as have not kept pace with the discussions. Itisa 
law passed at the last session of Oongress, under that 
clause of the Constitution which gives to Congress 
the power to regulate commerce between the States. 
It requires rates of freight uniform to all competi- 
tors, requires that they be published, and no lower 
rates be given to favored shippers; abolishes 
passes except to railroad employees ; forbids discrim- 
inations ; abolishes the pooling system ; forbids any 
road to charge more for a shorter than a longer haul 
on the same line and between the zame termini ; and 
creates a Board of Railroad Commissioners, to be 
appointed by the President, with general powers of 
inquiry and investigation into the management of 
the railroads, their report thereupon to constitute 
prima facie evidence in any judicial proceedings 
against the railroads. For fuller information as to 
the law and the questions of construction likely to 
arise uuder it, our readers are referred to a little 
monograph published by Putnams entitled ‘‘The Inter- 
State Commerce Act.’’ The act has already had the 
effect of abolishing the pass system, to the great benefit 
of the stockholders if not of the traveling public, and 
to the evident advantage of the morals of certain 
portions of the press. Mr. Adams estimates that the 
passes on the Union Pacific system aggregate $700,000 
a year ; other roads figure the aggregate of the passes 
issued at anywhere from $100,000 to $300,000 a 


year. Either the stockholders or the traveling public 
pay these bills, of course. It now looks as though the 
new law would also have the effect of abolishing the 
‘+ scalpers,” which we believe would be equally an 
advantage to the roads and to the public. All the 
Eastern roads have agreed to abolish the payment of 
commissions ; and though the Western roads object, 
the indications at this writing are that they will 
eventually accede to the change. With the aboli- 
tion of passes and commissions will go substantially 
all discriminations in passenger rates. The theatri- 
cal companies are aggrieved because they have to pay 
the same price for their trunks as other travelers ; 
but if this breaks up the cheap traveling companies 
the public will be the gainer; the best theatrical 
troupes can afford to pay theirown way. Individual 
hardships will undoubtedly be experienced for a 
time, especially while the public is adjusting itself to 
the changed conditions ; but the sooner freight and 
passenger rates are like postal rates—absolutely the 
same to all competitors—the better for the business 


of the country. 


The Government has recently arrested certain men, 
and, without atrial, without hearing them ino their 
own defense, without even definitely formulated 
charges, has sent them off in exile to a Botany Bay 
in Florida of its own selecting. It is asserted by the 
Government agents that these exiles were engaged 
in an insurrection against the Government. It is 
claimed by their friends that some of them were 
active and efficient in putting the insurrection down. 
Some public attention has been called to the matter, 
and it is now rumored that the Government is about 
to remove them to an island in the vicinity of 
Mobile, where they will be more secluded. If these 
were American citizens, and Oanada or Mexico had 
perpetrated this outrage, all America would .be 
in arms. ‘If they were Irishmen, and Enf@and had 
perpetrated it, there would be meetings of protest in 
every city of the Union. If they were negroes, and it 
had been done by some Southern State, the North- 
ern horizon would be black with thunder-clouds and 
livid with lightning. But they are only Indians; 
and they have no vote; and the country is abomi- 
nably patient. For to be indignant at wrongs per- 
petrated on the strong, and patient at wrongs perpe- 
petrated on the weak and helpless, is abominable. 
We demand for these helpless Indians a trial, an 
opportunity to face their accusers, and a clear dis- 
crimination between the innocent and the guilty. 
Who geconds this demand ? 


The reputable press of the State ought to ring out 


\with denunciations of the Ives Pool bill, now pend- 


ing before the New York Legislature, with some 
possibility, if not probability, of its passage if no 
protests are heard from the people. It propozes to 
license public gambling, which has heretofore been 
not only illegal by statute but by common law. 
This bill is not in the interest of good morals, good 
recreation, or avything good. It isin the interest of 
fraud, chicanery, embezzlement, crime. Every father 
who has a son who may sometime go to town or city, 
every employer who has a clerk who may be tempted 
to dishonesty by the gambling mania, is interested 
against this wicked bill. Send to Anthony Comstock, 
150 Nassau Street, New York Oity, for his protest 
and arguments against the bill, and write to your 
Assemblymen to vote against it. If you cannot 
write a letter, get Mr. Beecher’s, add your approval 
and a fresh date, and send that. Mr. Comstock 
will send the letter to you. Better yet, cut out the 
following, paste it on a sheet cf paper, get at close of 
church—there is no better time—as many signatures 
to it as possible, and forward the protest to the State 
Senator who represents you : 


THE UNDERSIGNED PROTEST AGAINST THE PASSAGE OF 
ANY BILL WHICH LICENSES OR LEGALIZES POOLS OR 
GAMBLING OF ANY KIND, AS A MENACE TO PUBLIC 
INTEGRITY AND AN INSULT TO THE PUBLIC CONSCIENCE 
AND INTELLIGENCE, 3 


The Easter vacation has made a lull in English 
politics, but it is rather the lull that precedes the 
storm than the reaction that follows it. The most 
extensive preparations are being made by the Liberals 
to arouse throughout the whole country a storm of 
popular feeling against the new Ooercion bill. The 
Liberal-Unionists, who are brought into the difficult 


position of voting for a class of legislation against. 


which they had disclaimed for years, are going about 
to their constituents endeavoring to justify their 


positions. It is evident that outside of London the 
popular feeling against the bill is very strong and is 
steadily widening. Having made the Oocercion bill a 
party measure, the Government probably intends to 
push it through without much reference to the senti- 
ment of the country, and without any very serious 
endeavor to justify it in the eyes of Parliament. 
Certainly it would require very much stronger 
reasoning than has yet been brought forward to 
demonstrate the usefulness of the eighty-sixth force 
bill of the present century. The fact that there has 
been such a succession of force bills is a sufficient 
demonstration of the utter failure of the coercion 
system. It has broken down beyond all hope of 
repair, and it is astonishing that men who call them- 
selves practical statesmen should keep on doing over 
again that which has brought them nothing but 
trouble, disaster, and failure from the beginning. 


On educational topics public opinion in Sweden 
seems to be anything but conservative. Not only 
have physica) and industrial training been introduced 
into her schools, but, according to the ‘‘ Nation,” the 
struggle against the classics has been carried on with 
unusual vigor and success. Until a comparatively 
few years ago the claasics formed a very large part 
of the curriculum in all the secondary schools. They 
had indeed a scientific as well as a classical course, but 
the latter was required for admission to the universi- 
ties. It included seven years’ drill in Latin and six 
years’ drill in Greek. In 1869 the ‘‘ reform” party 
succeeded in carrying through Parliament a bill by 
which the classical students in the gymnasia were 
permitted to take English instead of Greek. In 1873 
they went a step further, and reduced the length of 
the Latin course one year, that of the Greek course 
tv.o years, and lengthened the time devoied to the 
modern languages. The upshot of these changes 
has been that at the present time the Swedish schools 
devote more attention to German than to any other 
language. No matter whether the student pursues 
the classical, the Latin, or the scientific course, he is — 
obliged to study German for seven years.. This 
arrangement is said to be due, not so much to the 
greater importance of German for business and 
literary purposes, but to the conviction of Swedish 
educators that German forms a better basis than 
Latin for all further study of language. Along 
with these changes in the curriculum of the Swedish 
gymnasia, there has been a corresponding change in 
the courses elected by the pupils. In 1873 seventeen 
hundred pupils elected the classical course, six 
hundred and fifty the Latin, and three hundred and 
fifty the scientifis. Ten years later the patrons of 
the classical line had fallen off one-third, while those 
of the Latin line had trebled, and those of the 
scientific line had doubled. In 1881 another bill was 
introduced into Parliament admitting to the 
universities students who had taken merely the 
scientific course. The measure passed the lower 
house by a good majority, but was defeated in the 
upper. In its stead a commission was appointed 
which has sincs recommended that the preliminary 
examination in Latin at the universities be limited 
to the rudiments of the grammar and an amount of 
reading corresponding to one book of Cw3ar. This 
report was referred to the universities, which of course 
voted it down, but the Parliament seems disposed to 
make further changes in the line proposed. The 
Ohancellor of the Universities in his official report 
says: ‘‘I am of the opinion that modern culture is 
slowly but irresistibly detaching itself from the 
language and literature of the ancients, and is at the 
same time taking into itself new and indispensable ~ 
elements.” 


The disposition of Miss Oatharine Wolfe’s great 
fortune, of which an account is given elsewhere, dis- 
plays at once the resolute common sense and the 
noble generosity of the woman. The distribution of 
property among her own relatives seems to have been 
made justly and discriminately, and with a certain 
delicacy often lacking in such bestowals ; while her 
public chari.ies are directed to the most practical 
and at the same time the most far-reaching ends. . 
She has given with one hand the means of helping 
men and women in the daily struggle of life, and 
with the other she has given liberally toward that 
generous and unselfish culture without which life 
becomes insignificant and barren of all true inspira- 
tion. The interests of the working class and of art’ 
are united by her beneficence. Her example cannot 
serve but reinforce the principle that every wealthy 
man or woman owes something to society at lar 
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and that no great estate is properly divided unless 
some part of it is devoted to the general interests of 
the world. Such wise and far-seeing beneficence as 
that which is illustrated in the distribution of Miss 
Wolfe’s estate is not gained suddenly at the last hour 
of life ; it is the result of a long education in gener- 
osity. Miss Wolfe has been a large and disinterested 
giver for many years past, and her last gifts simply 
crown an edifice which she has been all her life build. 
ing. The time will come when such beneficences, con- 
tinuing the ministry of one’s life long after death, 
will be the only memorials for which intelligent people 
will care. 


We need hardly say to our readers that we neither 
expect nor hope for any results from Dr. Fulton’s 
projected crusade against the Roman Catholic 
Church, some account of which we give in another 
column. If Paul had told the people of Athens 
that paganism was ‘‘a plague, if not a peril,” he 
would not have had a hearing, much less a half- 
invitation to speak again. Protestant of the Protest- 
ants, carrying the doctrine of the right of private 
judgment toa point which to many orthodox Prot- 
estants appears to be a ‘‘ plague, if not a peril,” 
we yet recognize the fact that the Church of Rome 
is exercising a restraint on some, furnishing an 
inspiration to others, and giving a spiritual nutriment 
to still others—and these not a few, but counted by 
the million—whom Protestants, with their individual- 
ism and their intellectual methods, could neither 
feed, inspire, nor restrain. There is only one cam- 
paign against Romanism which could win or would 
deserve succ:ss. When we fix our services at hours 
that suit the convenience of Roman Catholic congre. 
gations, put our churches where they live, throw 
the doors wide open to them, present the duty 
of man with a fervor more effective, and the 
love of God with an eloquence more alluring, 
and the hope of glory with a vividness more 
inspiring, and the brotherhood of God with a 


faith that makes worship of the ‘* Mother of God”. 
meaningless, we shall have inaugurated a Christian 


campaign ina divine competition of goodness thut 
will deserve success. No other does. The remedy 
for whatever perils threaten the State from ecclesias- 
ticism, Roman Catholic or Protestant, lies in a public 
education dissociated from all ecclesiastical control, 
broad enough to admit children of all faiths, and 
morally wise enough to equip their consciences as 
well as their intellec's. Parochial schools are not a 
remedy for parochial schools. In politics like does 
not cure like. | 


GENERAL News:—Mr. Blaine has been ill in Fort 
Gibson, I. T., with a slight attack of pneumonia, but 
is now, we are glad to say, out of danger. —— Jeffer- 
son Davis delivered an oration in eulogy of General 
Albert Sidney Johnston at the unveiling of a statue 
in New Orleans.——General Paine, of Boston, is 


building a big steel sloop yacht to defend the ‘‘Amer-- 


ica’s” Cup. Yachtsmen express disapproval of the 
action of the owners of the ‘‘ Thistle” in allowing 


false measugements to be given to the public. ——The 


question of wages between the Oonnelsville coke 
laborers and their employees, which is now in the 
hands of an Arbitration Board, involves back pay to 
the amount of $300,000. ——The Sevilla will of which 
we spoke last week is to be contested.——Mapny 
arrests of Socialists and Anarchists have been made 
in Germany.——A great anti-coercion demonstration 
was made in London on Monday. About 150,000 


people joined in the procession, and listened to 


speeches from Lord Mayor Sullivan, Davitt, R d- 
mond, Oonybeare, and others.—-An extensive 
system of robbery from freight trains on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad has been discovered in Ohio. 
Scores of employees have been arrested, and many 
more warrauts are out.——John T. Raymond, the 
actor, is dead.——It is said that the Russian Nihil- 
ists are sending out circulars saying that the Tsar 
will die within three months, and that still another 
attempt on his life has been discovered. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 


E give considerable space this week to a 

series of letters from different parts of the 

country on the subject of Postal Savings Banks. We 
shall continue the subject next week by giving from 
an English correspondent a. account of the history 
and operation of the postal savings bank system in 
Great Britain. We wiil not anticipate that account 
any further than to say that the experience of Great 
Britain confirms the hopes of those who believe that 
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increased facility for saving would develop thrift, 
and does not confirm the apprehension of those who 
fear complications and possible frauds from such an 
addition to the present functions of the Govern- 
ment. 

The reader will observe considerable difference of 
opinion among the writers who have answered our 


inquiries. The differcnce, however, is not so great 


as appears at first sight, and is in part easily ac- 
counted for. Those gentlemen who live in commu- 
nities where trustwortby savings banks are already 
in successful operation do not feel the necessity for 
any further provisiob, while they recognize the 
objection which every American iustinctively feels 
to any increase of Government functions and the 
inevitable increase of Government officers. But those 
who live where savings banks are not established, or 
where they have failed to accomplish their purpoee, 
see more clearly and feel more atrongly the necessity 


for some adequate and absolutely safe provision 


for depositora, and to them the advantages of 
such a provision appear to outweig. all possible 
objections. In general, also, it will be obzerved 
that those who stand in close relations to the 
workingmen, and to large masses of them, as Mr. 
Andrew Oarnegie, Mr. John Jarrett, and Mr. Oliver 
Williams, favor the plan; while the difficulties ap- 
pear greater and the needs less to those whose rela- 
tion to workingmen is less direct and immediate. 

We appreciate the objections to the establishment 
of postal savings banks; but the general ot jections 
do not appear to us as serious as Secretary Ohase’s 
plan fora National bank system appeared to his 
conservative contemporaries. It is certainly neces- 
sary to go cautiously in the direction of cnlarged 
functions of the general government ; but no student 
of current history can doubt, we think, that this 
movement toward something more than police func- 


/tions is one not to be resisted, bat to be guided in 


right channels. The objection that a reformed Oivil 
Service must precede any increase of office-holders is 
only a temporary objection. It is, indeed, rather an 
argument for emphasizing and accelerating Oivil 
Service Reform than for dec'iniog to establish postal 
savings banks because our present Civil Service is 
deformed. 

To the arguments in favor of a postal savings 
bank presented by our correspondents we have noth- 
ing to add. Sach a system would develop thrift 
in America as it has developed thrift in England, 
because it would give the workingman perfect secu- 
rity for his savings, and would make it as easy for 
him to deposit a dime ora dullar in the bank as it 
now is to deposit a letter in the post-office. Many 
saloons and few or no savings banks make wasteful- 
ness easy and thrift difficult. Few or no saloons and 
many and secure savings banks make wastefulness 
difficult and thrifteasy. Shut the saloons ; open the 
savings banks ! 

The letters published this week give the opinion of 
employers; we shall be glad to receive and publish 
the opinions upon this question of some of our read- 
ers who are wage-earpers. | 


THE DIFFERENCE. 


HE OHRISTIAN UNION stated a few weeks 
ago in a single brief paragraph its theological 
position respecting the ‘‘ liberty of prophesying’”’ in 
the Ohristian Ohurch, and invited the ‘‘ Advance,” 
of Ohicago, to give this definition to its readers. It 
has done so. It at the same time defines its own 
position. Unfortunately, it takes nearly a eolumn 
and a half to do this ; aud we cannot very well give 
that space in our editorial pages to our contemporary’s 
definition of its position. We transfer, however, the 
major part of its article to our pages elsewhere, and 
here, as well as wecan, condense it into a paragraph. 
That position we understand to be substantially 
this : 

The present theological movement ‘‘is of the 
nature of an insurrection against the system of truth 
which has done so much in the past to put vitality 
into our churches ;” itis ‘‘of the nature of a con- 
epiracy to foist upon the churches, under the guise of 
liberty of thought and toleration of opiaion, a view of 
truto which the churches do not wish, and which they 
know is not warranted by the Scriptures.” The 
doctrine of future probation leads straight to Univer- 
salism ; therefore—this we understand to be the con- 
clusion—the doctrine of future probation is to be 
repressed, the ‘‘ insurrection” put down, the ‘‘con- 
spiracy” crashed, by refusing Ohristian fellowship to 
all who teach or hold, or even, ‘“‘ under the guise of 


| 
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liberty of thought and toleration of opinion,” fellow- 
ship those who teach or hold, the possibility that 
Christ may be preached in another life to those whe 
have never heard of him in this. 

We shall not stop here to discuss the question 
whether the ‘‘ Advance ” is right in its premises or 
not. - We shall not dwell on the fact that Dr. Hop- 
kins’s Plan of Councils is proposed for tte very pur- 
pose of finding out by a Congr: gational method what 
the Congregational churches do wish, and what they 
believe is warranted by Scripture, and is a protest 
against having this determined for them by a body 
which does not represent and is not responsible to 
them ; norshall we dwell upon the farther fact that it 
is a Jarge undertaking to crush an ‘‘ insurrection” and 


clergy of Boston with one exception, leading clergy- 
meo in nearly all the interior cities of New England, 
both the great Oongregational Reviews of New Exg- — 
land, the Presidents of all its important colleges with 

one exception, and not only such progressive leaders 

as Dr. Gladden, Dr. Munger, Dr. Newman Smyth, 

Dr. McKerzie, Dr. Duryea, Dr. Herrick, bat also 

such conservative ones as Dr. Porter, Dr. Harris, 

Dr. Fisher, Dr. Cartier, and Dr. Mark Hopkins, to 

say nothing of scores of men West and Eust of pre- 

eminent ir fluence in the denomination who are united 

in defending ‘‘ liberty of thought and toleration of 

opinion.” We do not believe that the Western OCou- 

gregationalists propose to put off the ‘‘ guise of 

liberty of thought and toleration of opinion,” which 

the ‘‘ Advance” until comparatively recently was 

accustomed itself to waar ; nor that they have so little 

charity for tneir Christian brethren as to approve 

these epithets, ‘‘ insurrection” and ‘‘ conspiracy,” 

as applied to them. All this, however, we pass by, 
in order to accentuate- the 6 apne between wh «t. 
we conceive to be the spirit of ecclesiasticism and 

the spirit of Christianity. For we do not doubt that 

the ‘‘ Advance” substantially represents the spirit 
of ecclesiasticism. 

Ecclesiasticism establishes a ‘‘ standard ;” some- 
times, indeed generally, in a definite written creed 
propounded and interpreted by ecclesiastical aut hor- 
ity; occasionally, however, in an indefinite uawrit- 
ten creed, which no authority has propouuded and 
which there is no authority to interpret. If any man 
ventures to diesent from this ‘‘ standard,” ecclesias- 
ticism regards him as an insurrectionist and a con- 
spirator, and proceeds torepress him. Inthe Middle 
Ages it did this by handing him over to the civil 
authorities to be burnt. In the Paritan régime it 
simply turned him out of the colony, and told him > 
to take his ‘‘ new departure ” somewhere else— Riode 
Island, for instance. In the nineteenth century it 
cannot do either of these things; it therefore at- 
tempts to turn him out of the church of his fathers, 
or to make it as uncomfortable for him in that church 
as possible. The methods are different, for ‘‘ circum- 
stances alter cases ; but essentially they are the 
same: the method of repression is the method on 
which ecclesiasticism always and everywhere relies 
to preserve the unity of the church, the integrity of 
the ‘‘ standard,” and what it believes to be the purity 
of doctrine. The Obristian Union disbelieves in this 
method in all its forms and all its phases. It believes 
that repression never represses ; that it never }re- 
serves the integrity of the church, but breaks it into 
fragments ; that it never prevents the spread of the 
new doctrine, but promotes and disseminates it ; 
that, for instance, tie attempt to refuse ordination 
and Ohristian fellowship to men who believe in a 
future probation, and to expel from their chairs 
theological professors for teaching it, has done more 
‘to give currency to that doctrine than all the argu- 
ments in its favor put together. It believes that this 
method of repression is not only foreign but hostile 
to the spirit of Ohristianity and the direct and 
explicit teachings of Jesus Obrist. Ic believes that 
the only Ohristian way to counteract error is by 
preaching the truth ; and that when truth and error 
are allowed a free field and no favors, truth will 
always win. It believes that every attempt to re- 
press error is born of a fatal skepticism; that it 
would never be made but for unbelief in the power 
of the trath and of Him who declared that truth was 
his only weapon. It believes in the largest and full- 
eat ‘‘ liberty of thought and toleration of opinion” in 
the Oburch of Ohrist, because it bslieves that free 
and untrammeled discusaion will not only make the 
truth clear to those who do not see it, but streogthen 
the conviction of the truth in those who already 


possess it. 


} That we take to be the difference, we will not say 


a ‘‘con¢piracy” which includesall the Congregational 
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between the ‘‘ Advance” and The Christian Union, 
for that might seem to be personal, but between 
ecclesiasticism and Ohristianity. So long as there is 
any attempt to repress ‘‘ liberty of thought and tol- 
eration of opinion ” in the Ohurch of Ohrist, so long 
The Obristian Union rejoices to be known as a leader 
in the ‘‘insurrection” and ‘* conspiracy” against 
such repression. 


JUSTIFYING JUSTICE. 


ie much of the sermon of Dr. Josiah 
Strong, which we publish on another page, 
we heartily agree. There is danger, as some satirist 
has well said, that we shall substitute for the father- 
hood of God the grandmotherheod of God ; and if 
this sentence does injustice to the grandmothers, its 
significance is, nevertheless, sufficiently plain. The 
scholastic theology believed in a God all intellect ; the 
Puritan theology in a God al! will. There is some 
danger that the ‘‘ new theology,” in a natural reac- 
tion, will ‘give to us a portraiture of a God all senti- 
ment. But the God of the Bible is infinite in wisdom, 
infinite in power and the resolution which lies back 
of power, as well as infinite in sympathy, tenderness, 
and compassion. The Christ that bade the woman 
who was a sinner, Go, and sin no more, is the Christ 
who denounced the Pharisee with a fitry invective 
that has no parallel in ancient or modern literature. 
Love is not inconsistent with wrath ; on thecontrary, 
the wrath of love is more intense than the wrath of 
selfishness. The Bible does not forbid us to be 
angry ; it bids us, Be angry, and sin not A God who 
had no capacity for anger would have no power of 
patience, for patience is passion restrained. The 
consuming fire of God is the fire of love ; and a love 
that cannot blaze and burn cannot warm or vivify. 

Moreover, we agree with Dr. Strong that the object 
of punishment is not the reformation of the offender. 
Properly speaking, punishment is not at all redemp- 
tive. Oertainly civil punishments are not. We may 
well question the right of society to reform a man by 
force against his will. - Nor are divine punishments 
primarily reformatory; certainly not according to 
the teaching of the New Testament. If Pavl makes 
anything clear, it is that men are not to be reformed 
by law and penalty; the method and power of 
reformation are something other and different; by 
the law, he tells us, is the knowledge of sin. Law 
and penalty are witnesses that awaken the conscience 
to a sense of wrong doing, and start it in the quest 
of reformatory powers. To use Mr. Moody’s familiar 
illustration. the law is a looking giass which shows 
you a dirty face, but you do not use the looking 
glass to wash your face with. Law and penalty are 
also restraints from wrong-doing ; they protect the 
criminal from himself, sometimes the innocent from 
him, but they are not the divine means of reforma- 
tion. The strait-jacket may be a necessity, but 
the strait jacket will not itself make a sane man 
out of a crazy one. 

But in assuming, as Dr. Strong’s sermon seems to 
us to do, that justice and mercy, if not justice and 
love, are antagonistic attributes, and that the Gospel 
is a plan or scheme for their reconciliation, the 
preacher borrows more from scholastic theology than 
from the teachings of either Ohrist or Paul The 


Gospel is not the exposition of a scheme by which 
_ God is able to exefcige mercy notwithstanding the 


fact that he is jus“ It is the exposition and mani- 


festation of a God whose justice is a justifying justice, - 


whose righteousness is a righteousness that rightens, 
whose holiness makes holy all who come within the 
sphere of its influenee. Jus'ice and mercy are not, 
according to the New Testament, contradictory and 
antagonistic forces in the divine nature; they are 
simply different inflections and intonations of love. 
As the colors of the rainbow merge in the one 
white ray of sunlight, so all moral qualities of jus- 
tice, righteousness, holiness, goodness and truth 
merge in the one white ray of love. The Gospel is 
not a declaration that God is a moral Governor com- 
pelled, by a necessity either within or without him- 
self, to administer punishment, and somehow set free 
from that necessity by a sacrifice, an atonement, or 
a propitiation acting on him or on his government 
from without, and revealed in the Gospe!. The Gospel 
is a revelation of a God whose whole character is 
made manifest to us in the life and character of 
Jesus Obrist, a God whose righteousness is redemp- 
tive, a God whose justice is full of mercy, a God 
whose goodness draws men out of their sins and 
infuses into them a goodness like his own, a God 


who is himself, in his own personality, and by the 


| 


impartation of himself to every willing and receiving 
soul, a power untosalvation. To treat the retributive 
justice of God as a mere instinct, working blindly 
and without an end and for its own self-gratification, 
is to put the God made clear to us in Jesus into the 
background, and into the foreground, in his place, a 
God interpreted by the imperfections of human gov- 
ernment and the blindness and gropings of human 
passion. 

We none the less commend heartily to our readers 
the thoughtful perusal of Dr. Strong’s sermon. It is 
tonic ; andif it is, as it seems to us, only a half trutb, 
yet it must be conceded that this half-truth is one 
which our age in some sense pre-eminently needs. 


A FRANK QUESTION FRANKLY 


ANSWERED. 


Dear Sir: 

In your issue of the 17th instant, and in the article 
entitled ‘The Word of God,”’ occurs this sentence: ‘‘ We 
believe in temperance and not in prohibition, because we 
believein self-control from within, and aot in governm ntal 
control from without, as the secret of virtae.’’ Right here 
occurs the question—and we propound it to you because 
we cannot answer it ourselves—Why not, then, for the 
same reason abolish the prohibitory lawsin relation to theft 
and murder and other crimes? Intemperance is not a 
crime, perhaps you will say. We say, and all gocd men 
will say, it is the source and father of all crimes, and to 
abolish it would be a long stride in the direction of abolish- 
ing the whole list of crimes prohibited by the statutes. Are 
you opposed to prohibition per se, or only because you fear 
that *‘ prohibition will not prohibit ;’’ ¢ e., that such laws, 
if passed now, ahead of public sentiment, will be a dead 
letter? In other words, would you favor prohibition laws 
if you were convinced such laws could be enforced? We 
love The Christian Union, and think in almost all cases she 
speaks for the truth and the right, and it causes us grief to 
know that in this, the most important of al! pending qu°s. 
tions of moral reform, she does not take the bold stand for 
the whole truth and the who’e right which seems to us the 
only one for a Christian journal or a Christian man to 
assume. And this is why we write you this letter, imper- 
fectly expressed as we feel it to be. 


Yours very truly, M. 


E have no inclination to controversy on this 
subject ; but we have still less for conceal- 
ment. Our judgment as to the principles which must 
underlie any legislative temperance reform that is to 
be permanent is entirely at the service of our read- 
ers; and we ale cordially willing to state those prin. 
ciples over and over again, as seems to be necessary 
to make them clear in the present confusion of 
thought on the subject. 

What is the legitimate limit of legislative authority 
in the regulation and restraint of human liberty ? 
How far may a free government go in saying what 
the individual may or may not do, under penalty 
of fine or imprisonment, or both? The answer 
which political experience makes to this question is, 
in general terms, this : that it may forbid any action 
by A which either violates the natural right of B or 
endangers the well-being of the entire community. 
It may prohibit theft because theft violates the 
natural right of every man to the peaceable posses 
sion of his property. Prohibition of the liquor traffic 
cannot be placed on this ground, for the sale ofa 
glass of liquor by A to B does not violate any 
natural right of B Bat the community may also 
prohibit anything which endangers the general well- 
being of the entire community. It may for this 
reason forbid the carrying of concealed weapons, or 
the importation of rags from an irfected district, or 
the sale of dynamite and gunpowder except by 
persons specially licensed, or the erection of wooden 
buildings in a great city. This is not because these 
acts violate any individual rights, but because they 
endanger the entire community ; and self-preserva 
tion is the first law of the community as of the indi- 
viduai. It is on this latter ground that the prohibi- 
tion of the liquor traffic, or its restriction and 
regulation, must be placed. The open saloon involves 
a greater peril to the community than dynamite or 
gunpowder, than wooden dwellings in a great city, 
than the carrying of concealed weapons, than the 
importation of rags from an infected district. The 
community therefore has a right to prohibit the 
open saloon. We repeat what we have said scores of 
times in The Christian Union, that we hope the time 
will come when the community will realize this, and 
will absolutely prohibit the open saloon. Dr. Orosby 
is not accounted among the Prohibitionists; but 
Dr. Orosby, as perhaps our correspondent noticed in 
an article on him a few weeks ago, favors the prohi- 
bition of the sale of distilled liquora, and he has 
shown himself a vigorous advocate of every form of 
anti-saloon legislation. 


But prohibition does more than prohibit the sa- 
loon ; it prohitits every sale and every gift of every 
form of alcoholic liquor; it prohibits the purchase 
of light wines and of beer ; it prohibits, therefore, 
their use on the dinner table in the home circle ; and 
this use of wine and beer in the home neither violates 
the rights of any individual nor does it endanger the | 
well being of the community. Whatever injury 
results from it is individual and personal. Even the 
beer garden is not, as the whisky shop is, the source 
of violence and crime. It does not fill the jails, feed 
the gallows, supply the almshouses. We are not 
arguing for the use of wine and beer ; we are trying 


| to make it clear that the use of wine and beer is neither 


a violation of individual rights, as theft and murder 
are, nora threatening danger to the well being of 
society, as the barroom and the gin-mill are. Itis not, 
therefore, legitimate for society to forbid the use of 
wines and beer, unless it is impossible to discriminate 
between them and the fiery liquors of the grog-shop. 
That impossibility has been often asserted_but never 
proved. 

As we write, the news comes that the prohibitory 
amendment has been lost in Michigan. Later intelli- 
gence may indicate that it has been carried. In 
either case the majority will be very small. The 
population of Michigan is something over a million 
and ahalf. Suppose the amendment had been carried 
by a majority of even 5,000. We have then this 
condition of things: a community in which a major- 
ity of 5,000 men have practically said to nearly 
three-quarters of a million people that they shall not 
drink what a considerable proportion of them believe 
to be a legitimate beverage. We do not believe that 
to be a healthful condition of society, or one that 
tends to good morals. Pat yourself in the German’s 
place. He believes that his beer is more conducive 
to health than your tea or coffee. It is difficult to 
prove that it produces materially more crime. Suap- 
pose the 5,000 voters forbade your purchase of tea or 
coffee ; or, being Jews, incorporated in the statutes 
of the State the Mosaic law against the sale of pork. 
You would not be more indignant at this infringe. 
ment: of your liberty than the German is at the 
infringement of his liberty by a law which makes it a 
crime to sell him his beer. 

We repeat that we are not arguing for the use of 
beer. The writer neither drinks beer nor eats pork. 
We are attempting to draw a sharpand clear distinc- | 
tion between those acts which the law may legiti- 
mately forbid and those acts which we must trust to 
persuasion and education to prevent. In our judg- 
roent no temperance legislation will be either effective 
or permanent which does not recognize and is not 
built upon this distinction. The prohibition which 
ignores it will be followed by a disastrous reaction. 
Under Cromwell legislation prohibited all theatrica] 
entertainments ; and thedrama was never so licentious 
and degrading a3 in the epoch immediately following 
under Charles'II. We wish to cooperate in a move- 
ment which will lead on to the prohibition of distilled 
liquors and the open saloon, because these are the 
sources of crimes innumerable and burdens intoler- 
able. We wish to leave the use of wine and beer, 
under such statutory regulation as the safety of the 
communi.y may demand, to individual judgment and» 
discretion ; we wish to protect the community from 
crimes and burdens by law, but to protect the indi- 
vidual from self-indulgence and unwisdom by the 
more enduring, if the less apparently speedy, influ- 
ences of education and religion. 

And it is noticeable that these remedies are not 
concurrent. Where legal enactment begins, moral 
suasion ends. You cannot go to the German with a 
tract in one hand and a policeman’s club in the other, 
and urge him on the ground of health or morals 
to forego his beer, making ready meanwhile to knock 
the glass out of his hands with your persuasive stick 
if your tract is not persuasive. You must take your 
choice. We have more faith in the tract than in the 
club; in education and religion than in the statute 
book, except for the prevention of crime; and 
buying and drinking a glass of beer is not a crime. 
Our correspondent tells us that in almost all cases he 
agrees with The Ohristian Union. But The Obristian 
Union in its attitude on the subject of temperance 
legislation occupies a position consistent with its | 
position on all moral questions: it desires to reduce 
the external restraints of law toa minimum and to 
increase the confidence in and the public reliance 
upon moral and spiritual forces to a maximum. 

As to the employment of these forces in dealing 


— the temperance question we shall have some- 


thing further to say next week. 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


THAT BIGOT AGAIN. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: : 

I am greatly surprised to find a religious paper exhibiting 
the reckless boldness of The Christian Union in even hint- 
ing that the Bigot has any existence in our time. 

The replies to your article ‘‘ Concerning Bigotry ’’ remind 
me of the man in a large public gathering who, wishing to 
attract the attention of a friend, called ‘‘ Colonel,’’ where- 
upon fifty men responded. You allude indirectly to some 
of the evidences of bigotry, and, behold! the bigot enters 
protest. The phys'cian cries, ‘‘ Pray have me excused—but 
you hit the ministry just right.’’ Likewise the clergyman 
exclaims, ‘‘ Oh, yes! it is well known that doctors are bigots 
and always q@ill be ; but the clergy—oh, no.” Mr. Editor, did 
you ever know of physicians disputing over the use of 
cocaine or any other drag, or asserting the merits of their 
own school while arrogantly denouncing all others as false ? 

And the clergyman who can so heartily indorse aj] you 
said about the intolerance of ‘‘physicians and others”’ 
—has he ever listened to sharp disputes, and seen red faces 
which faintly expressed the hot feeling of those who debated 
future probation, election, or foreordination? Surely there 
has been no bigotry manifested in ‘this direction! It 
is surprising how many forms this bigotry-garment 
seems to fit. As I think the matter over, Mr. Editor, J] am 
inclined to stop my subscription to your paper, and thus 
break up your whole enterprise, and for this reason, that 
you seem to wish to crush out the poor bigot, and thereby 
become one yourself. The world cannot get along without 
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the bigot any more than the country can survive with only 


one existing political party, or high license without the 
prohibition movement, or prohibition ever be reached with- 
out the aid of high license. Without religious conservatism 
there would be no liberalism ; without either, the Christian 
religion would disintegrate and become a thing of the past. 
Without a devil there would be no need of future proba- 
tion—and what then would become of us? If you area 
liberal-minded paper, give the bigot a fair chance, and give 
him the credit due him for the gond he does, and keep a soft 
place in your heart for us poor bigots who reply to your 
editorial with threats of stopping your paper, and pray that 
we may become sufficiently honest to confess our sin and 
not put it off on our next-door neighbor. 


Truly yours, A. BraorT. 


We have received from A. H. the sum o* $20 to be usedin 
the work of ‘‘ Saving the Boys,’’ and have forwarded it 
to Mr. W. M. F. Rounds for the Burnham Industrial Farm. 


IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. | 


OSTON spoke out in {ts old-time ringing style 
against the English Coercion Act fn a public meet- 

ing in the old Cradle of Liberty. Faneuil Hall was 
crowded in response to acail from the council of the 
Irish National Land League of America, Jadies in large 
numbers mingling with the throngs ; and the spirit aud 
fire of the occasion left nothing undemonstrated that its 
friends could desire. Governor Ames presided, and ex- 


pressed his sympathy with Gladstone and Parnell. 


Senator Hoar sald ‘‘ a cause more worthy or more noble 
never woke the echoes of Faneul]l Hall.” ‘‘ Massa- 
chusetts,” he sald, ‘‘ is made up almost wholly to-day of 
the children of Englishmen and Irishmen. Here for the 
firat time in history theese two races have met in friend- 
ship and equality.” He declared that if the ‘ British 
Empire, which girdles the globe and commands the 
sea, and has its stepping-stones on every line of parallel 
of latitude around the planet, cannot be maintained 
without the continuance of this eight-century-long 
crime and oppression toward Ireland, then the English 
Empire ought to go down.” Mayor O'Brien said he 
should be recreant to his trust if he did not rise and 
‘* denounce the attitude of Great Britain as a disgrace to 
the nineteenth century.” Dr. Bartol said that ‘‘ Ireland 
‘{s at present the conscience of the nation to which she 
belongs.” Speeches were made by John Boyle O’Refllly, 
Lieutenant-Governor Brackett, Dr. Miner, the Hon. 
J. E. Fitzgerald, and others. Strong resolutions were 
adopted, and the following cablegram to Charles Stewart 
Parnell, House of Commons, was signed -by Governor 
Ames: ‘‘ Immense meeting of citizens of Boston, pre- 
sided over by the Governor of Massachusetts, addressed 
hy the Mayor, United States Senators Hoar and Dawes 
[Mr. Dawes sent a letter, which was read], leading minis- 
cers of all creeds, and other eminent citizens, express 
profound sympathy for Ireland and heartiest approval 
of your and your colleagues’ calm and patriotic course. 
Every American heart beats with deepest sympathy with 
Ireland to-day.” Another cablegram sent to Mr. Par- 
nell expressed deepest condemnation of coercion : ‘‘Go 
on for the good of England, Ireland, and America. 
Celebrate Victoria’s jubilee by giving home rule to Ire- 
land.” The political significance of the meeting was 
the very large hand taken in it by the Republicans, who 
were as outspoken as Wendell Phillips used to be for the 
Irish cause. 


The Central Square Baptist Church in Cambridgeport 
has developed in the past twelve years a singular state 
of a wheel within a wheel which has caused at last 


violent internal friction and derangement. To be an 


auxiliary and a feeder to the Sunday-school, 8 social 


t Bible class was established, independent of the Sunday- 


school, having its own constitution and by-laws, choos. 

ing its own officers, and managing its own concerns. 

This Bible class took part in the opening services of the 
school each Sunday, and then was by itself. From this 
class teachers for the school were drawn from time to 
time, at its head being some of the very distinguished 
members of the church. A special aim was to develop 
the social element of the society, and to draw into it and 

into the congregation those who might be first reached 
by this outward circle of church life. The class be- 
came popular, and increased to large numbers, several 
bundreds at times. It also gave social entertainments 
in the chapel, which were very attractive, much more 
than the regular church sociables or gatherings of the 
ladies at which gentlemen were invited. In this way 
some jealousy ms to have grown up and to 
have increased, till at last, by action of the trus- 
tees, or proper authorities, the ‘‘ Association” was 
refused the use of the chapel for entertainments unless 
the programme for each occasfon should be submitted 
for approval. To this proposition the class objected, 
and withdrew toa hall where it carried on its Bible 
study and also held a series of Sunday evening services, 
inviting outside help. including Mr. Moody, when he was 
in Cambridge, and Christian Association workers from 
Boston. Some sixty members of the church were inthe 
enterprise. The church and pastor protested against this 
kind of {independent work. There seems also to bea 
personal element in the feud (for such it has grown to be) 
between a wealthy member of the church and a young 
lawyer who has been very active in the work of the class 
and a recent president of the organization—these two 
brothers of the church occupying pews contiguous, but 
never speaking on any occasion Recently tne church 
has censured this young man and one other for the part 
they bave taken inthe hall movement. The young man 
is not now at the head of the class, and claims that he 
counseled a return to the chapel. Theclass is persistent, 
and continues to hold its services in the hall (not even- 
ing services at present, I think), with an attendance of 
from 200 to 300. What the schism will grow to— 
whether to a new church enterprise or not—is not yet 
apparent. I think a Baptist clergyman expressed the 
ideal wisdom when he said he should have absorbed this 
hall movement into the church by joining with the 
revival meetings in the hall and winning the brethren al] 
back. 


Easter Sunday was very generally observed by the 
churches in the city and in Eastern Massachusetts. In. 
weather, contrast with the previous Sunday could hardly | 
be greater; one week a foot of newly fallen snow, the 
next bright skies, bird songs, and summer warmth. In 
music and flowers the churches never were more rich. 
Some estimates place the cost of floral decorations as 
bizgh as $100,000 Protestants seemed almost to vie 
with Catholics. The larger churches were thronged. 
At the children’s service in the Rev. Mr. Horton’s church 
the Governor made an address. One of the very noble 
works of the day was the visiting of many mission 
places and hospitals and homes by the Rev. D. W. Wal. 
dron and his assistants, representing the City Missionary 
Society, and carrying the cheer of flowers and pleasant 
faces and kind words to the poor and sick. At the Old 
South in the sfiernoon a beautiful service fur the chil- 
dren was held, each child, some 500 in all, receiving a 
pot of flowers. Tbe Central Church had a unique serv- 
ice, in which a chorus of some 600 children joined in 
song. Other churches held services for the children 
which were fuil of interest. Of course the preaching 
in the morning was mainly in the line of the day. 


At the Congregational ministers’ meeting, Monday, 
the case of the sallors was presented in a very interesting 
and forcible way by the Rev. 8S. W. Hanks, Captain 
Nickerson, and Dr. Alexander McKenzie. In felicity 
of expression, teudernets, brightness, and aptness, Dr. 
Mc Kenzie’s remarks were charming. OBSERVER. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDERT.] 


HE main topic of interest this week has, of course, 
been the city election. Nobody knows exactly how 

it came to be so important ; nobody expected it would 
be two weeks ago. But somehow men found them 
selves face to face with unexpected issues, and now they 
feel that they have warded off great dangers, got rid of 
& great nuisance, found out their own strength, estab- 
lished their own security, and, by overlooking old party 
lines, acted very sensibly in a political contest. We 
were virtuous because we could not very well help it. 
The Republicans nominated their ticket, the Democrats 
and the Socialists did the same, and so a triangular con- 
flict seemed probable, such as there was last year in New 
York, only the danger was greater of the success of the 
socialistic ticket. But the combined attacks of the 


his own party forced Mayor Harrison to decline the 


papers and the protests of the better class of citizens of | 


nomination of his henchmen, even after he had once | 


withdrawn his declination. As no one could be found 
self sacrificing enough to lead a forlorn hope in his stead, 
the Democratic nomination went by default. The 
Mayor, however, as if to cover his political death with a 
little extra dishonor, and surely drive off the respectable 
members of his party, advised all Democrats to sup- 
port the socialistic candidate. He also, as 4 fine cam- 
paign argument, omitted the ususl order to close the 
saloons on election day. Probably his advice was taken 
by several, and many others did not vote, but ihe result 


was to force all law-abiding and order-loving citizens to | 


vote for Mr. Roche, the Republican candidate. The 
contest was squarely between the class which sym- 
pathizes with bombs and riots and boycotts, and the 
class which is opposed to them. It was Socialism and 
the red flag against existing American customs. Every 
thoughtful citizen felt, therefore, that the safety of his 
property as well as the good name and prosperity of the 
city was at stake. 

It was quite refreshing to see all the leading news. 
papers uniting in non-partisan appeals. Even the 
‘Tribune ” extolled the good deeds of Democrats, and 
spoke cf the blessedness of a union of parties. Old 
Democrats and Republicans who had hated and fought 
each other for years voted the same ticket, and acted 
as if they realized that they had a large city to care for 
instead of some imaginary or very obscure political 
differences to separate about. Some seemed hardly to 
know what to do under such circumstances, and, I fancy, 
considered an election without a chance to abuse their 
old foes to be about as tame as an Irishman is supposed 
to regard St. Patrick’s Day without a fight. I wish we 
could hope that the lesson of the advantage ot non- 
partisanship in municipal elections would not be forgot- 
ten 

The new law under which this election occurred re- 
quires all polling places to be open at 6 a m., and to be 
in somg place other than a saloon. li prohibits the 
gathering of a crowd about the polls, and the keeping 
of the ballots after they have beencounted. The untver- 
sal quiet and orderliness testified to the goodness of the 
law. The result indicates that, while there is a more 
or less dangerous foreign element here which cannot 


be ignored, yet the better and American element out- | 
numbors it more than twoto one. It indicates that the - 


people of Chicago are not only weary of Harrison and 
of all his ways, and propose to have a Mayor who is not 
intimate with gamblers and Socialists and the keepers 
of saloons and more disreputable dens, but also that they 
have power to carry out any desirable movement for 
good government if they will try: It indicates that 
demagogism is not popular, that laws are to be en- 
forced, that property is safe, that men will be protected 
in peaceful occupations in spite of the threats of walking 
delegates and strikers. It indicates that Chicago has at 
length accomplished the reform out of which it was 
defrauded two years ago, and that {ts citizens are able to 
take care of themselves. : 

Mr. Roche has a grand opportunity. He {s free from 
party obligations. He is elected as a reform Mayor, 


and as a piotest against many evils. He is a man of 


excellent moral character and strong will. 

It is to be hoped, also, that the election will have a 
salutary effect on the great strike of carpenters (some 
8 000) which began on Monday, and threatens great dis- 


asier to bullding operations. The vote of Tuesday 


seems to be for the right and freedom of men to work if 
they want to, as well a. for the right and freedom of 
men to strike if they want to. It looks now as if there 
would have to be a great deal of unnecessary loss and 
suffering on the part both of workmen and of con- 
tractors. 


- The great wave of Prohibition which has rolled over 
Michigan and tossed people about as they have not been 
for many years has been only a gentle ripple here. 
Prohibition tickets were offered at some of the voting 
places, but they who presented them seemed like men 
without friends, doing a thankless job for an ungrateful 
public. The temperance people of Michigan have dem- 


onstrated that they have a power which, if used in . 


enforclog their present admirable laws (even until some- 
thing better is obtained), would greatly restrict the evils 
of the liquor traffic. Unfortunately, the vast majority 
of the socalled temperance workers, there as well 
as elsewhere, seem unwilling to do anything save 
agiiate for prohibition, and can hardly denounce a 


rumseller—certainly not a rum-drinker—as roundly as ~ 


they doa zealous friend of temperance who doubts the 
expediency of their methods. Mr. Murphy, as well as 
Mr. Moody and his aids, has been showing in this 
city a more excellent way, in trying to apply to the sin 
of intemperance the same remedy that ‘s preached for 
other sins. A good deal of this political temperance 
seems like disputing about the kind of medicine and 
abusing other doctors while the patient dies. 

The Congregational Club and the Presbyterian Social 
Union have a union banguet at the Grand Pacific next 
Monday evening. It is to be a social affair in the inter- 
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est of Christian fellowship, and promises to be more 
than usually enjoyable. There are to be seven speakers. 
Dr. McPherson is to respond to the toast, ‘‘ Our Com- 
mon Interest in ‘ Edwards's Iron Heel ;’” Dr. Noble is 
to speak on ‘‘The Superiority of the Presbyterian 
Polity,” which he left some years ago ; and Dr. Barrows, 
who not long ago was drawn over to Presbyterianism, 
bas the theme of ‘‘ The Superiority of the Congrega- 
tional Polity.” Wi 


UNIVERSAL BROTHERHOOD. - 


A VOICE FROM THE EAST. 
By E. M. CHESLEy. 


WAS greatly pleased with your remarks about the 

young Hi'!ndu philosopher, the Brahmin Mohfni 
Chatterj!, in The Christian Union of April?. Having 
enjoyed the rare privilege of hearing him speak many 
times during the past three months, both in public and in 
private, I desire to confirm all you have said. I would 
say even more in his praise. He is evidently a man of 
high a'tainment in the spiritual life. He has certainly 
advanced a long way in the path of self-renunctfation 
and holiness His profound humility and devotion to 
truth are as marked as the subtlety and power of his 
thought. Heis, I understand, a member of the Brahmo- 
Somsrj, though not in full sympathy with the views of 
Keshub Chunder Sen. He isa very abstemfous man, 
eating but two very light meals per day and no animal 
food. As the phrenologtsts would say, his organic qual- 


ity fe the higkest and finest, and his temperament the 


most purely mental. He is a great grandson of the cele- 
rated H!ndu reformer, Rammobun Roy. He isoneof theb 
most perfcct specimens of the transparent spiritual man. 
Comiug as he dces from a very high-caste family of tre 
Brahmiv‘cal order, he has naturally all the philosophical 
and religious instincts flowiag from centuries of spirit- 
ual culture. He was educated at an English college ia 
Calcutta, and at first studied law and entered the legal 
profession. But he afterward renounced the world and 
its laws, and {a giving his life to the pursuit of philoso- 
‘phy and religion. While here in Boston he has been 
engaged in translating the Bhagavad Gita into English, 
with coplous notes and explanations and comparisons 
with the New Testament Scriptures. This work will 
probably be published during the coming autumn, and 
will doub'less be a most valuable contribution to relig- 
jou: literature. 

On Fast Day morning Mr. Mobini gave a very impress- 
ive and thoughtful address Universal Brotherhood ” 
in the church of the Rov. Edward Everett Hile Hav- 
ing taken notes, I herewith present some of the principal 
ideas of the discourre to the readers of The Christian 
Union, trust!ng they may be found both interesting and 
instructive. The thought Is wholly that of Mr. Mohini ; 
the language is in part my own. 

1. The brotherhood of man is not a fact, not a thing 
to be worked out, not a principle of the world of experi- 
ence, but it is a truth, a divine reality, a part of the 
eternal order of God, an essential in the very constitution 
of man. The idea is opposed to the personal self entirely, 
as the history of the world too well shows ; but in pro- 
portion to its opposition to the man of experience {s its 
truth and authority. It has arisen in us from the intelll- 
gible world, from the divine consciousness, from the 
realm of universals. The idea is transcendental and of 
God. 

2. Truth never requires to be made acceptable to man, 
but man should be made acceptable to the truth. Truth 
is an independent power of iteelf, not to be judged of 
except by a divine faculty. 

3. Universal brotherhood is not to be attained by any 
steam-roller of monotony imposed on all the race. Men 
will never respond until they recognize the one grand 
truth that we are all rays from the one Central Sun, that 
we sre all children of the one God. There can be no 
fixed, external standard. You cannot inaugurate the 
brotherhood of humanity by making all men rich or all 
men poor. No socialiem, no communism, will do. 
These are facts of experience, these partake largely of 
the desires of the personal self. The true standard {s in 

the real and divine self of aman. Socialism is a spuri- 
ous brotherhood of man, asporadic growth The true 
brotherhood is in mutual helpfulness, and not in the 
equal distribution of wealth. 

4 The brotherhood of man is on the hizh plane of 
Being, it is in the {nterior.and spirltual life A man, to 
recogn'z2 universal brotherhood, must have some knowl. 
edge of the complete destiny of man. This furnishes 
the true Jaw. Tae saviors of the race knew and fol- 
lowed thislaw. They interpreted to man his destiny. 
We must first belleve ourselves to bein God, the Father, 
We must know what we need, not what we want. Ifa 
man knows what he needs, and seeks that, argels minis- 
ter unto him. He has sensed the complete destiny of 
man. All nature blesses and aids him. 

5 The Christ came teaching the true foundations of 
universal brotherhood. He taught thesonsh!p of all men 


apd the common fatherhood of God. He came pro! 


cla'ming peace on the earth, and good-will. He came 
proclaiming rest to the weary and heavy laden. But he 
came to offer peace and rest only *o0 those who were 
weary and heavy laden, to those bucogering for the 
divine knowledge, the divine food. He did not force 
the knowledge of God and of eterna) life on men who 
were unwilling, on men whose time had not yet come 
for the reception of the truth. The lfght requires to be 
shaded from many men, as the vegetation is shaded by 
the snows of winter. This in order to their preserva- 
tion. All the Gospels call attention tothisfact. ‘‘ And 
he said, Unto you it is given to know the mysteries of 
the kingdom of God : but to the rest. in parables ; that 
seeing they may not see, and hearing they may not 
understand” (Luke vifl., 10). ‘‘For this cause they 
could not believe, for that Isaiah said again, He hath 
blinded their eyes, and he hardened their heart ; lest 
they should see with their eyes, and perceive with their 
heart, and should turn; and I should heal them” (John 
xil , 39-41). 

We are, therefore, to wish well to all, to rejoice with 
those that rejoice, and to suffer with those who suffer. 
When men go astray, it is ours to interpret them to 
themselves, but not to forceom them thetruth. Chasten- 


ing is necessary in the divine government—not for 


punishment, however, Dut that men may so be taught 
the ultimate destiny of humanity, the true life. 

6 In order to the attainment of the unfversa! brother- 
hood there is to be first the surrender of aelf. He that 
would find his life must lose it, is the declaration of the 
Christ. Weare not to start with self as a center and 
thence work outward in idea to the faraily, the com- 
munity, the nation, the world. The true bro'therhood 
of man consists in his harmony with that other pole of 
his being which is called God. 

7. The figure of the vine and its branches given by 
the Christ is very profound and expressfve in the truth 
conveyed. The vine is to be seen in its totality. It is 
not to be regarded asa summation of pats. There is 
a vital and organic oneness. You are to lose your 
selfih, independent existence and find you self one with 
all. In this way you come to lose your fear, anxiety, 
unrest, doubt, discord, and attain peace. 

8 This tru'h of the essential unity of God and all 
men must be discerned spiritually ere the soul can love 
God. All religions teach this love of man as well as the 
love of God. ‘*If a man say, I love God, and hateth 
his brother, he fs a liar: for he that Joveth not his 
brother whom he hath seen cannot love God whom he 
hath not seen. And th's commandment have we from 
him, that he who loveth God loveth his brother also.” 

9 To see the unity of the race in God and to work 
outward from this is not easy of attainment ; but this is 
the Truth of Being. There is nothing beyond this in 
all religions. 

Boston, Mass. 


POSTAL SAVINGS BANKS. 
ARE THEY DESIRABLE? 


OPINIONS FROM REPRESENTATIVE MEN. 


N order to obtain an expression of opinion in regard 

to the desirability of adopting in thie country a sys- 
tem of Postal Savings Banks similar to that now in 
existence in Great Britain, The Christian Union 
recently sent out to a number of prominent men— 
manufacturers, publishers, editors, and clergymen—a 
circular letter containing the following questions : 


(1) What facilities are now afforded in your com- 
munity to the working man or woman who wishes to lay 
up his savings in a secure manner ? 

(2) Is there any need of such facility as would be 
afforded by a postal savings bank ? 

(8) Arethere any objections to the establishment of 
postal savings banks, in your judgment ? 

(4) Would you approve or disapprove the establish- 
ment of such a system by the Federal Government ? 

We hope you will consent to give your answer to these 
questions, in the genera] interest of better thrift among 
the hsnd-workers of the United States. 


The following replies received represent both favor- 
able and adverse opinions. Wecomment on them in 
our editorial columns : 


From James B. ANGELL, 
President of the University of Michigan. 

(1) Michigan is well supplied with well-conducted savings 
banks. 

(2) Consequently I think that there is not here any spe- 
cial need of postal savings banks. 

(3) If postal savings banks could be well managed, I 
think that in some parts of the country they would be use- 
ful. But I fear, with the history of the Freedmen’s Bank fresh 
in memory, that we are not yet prepared to administer them 
wisely through Federal officials. Civil service is not yet 
firmly enough rooted to secure to us the proper manage- 
ment. 


other agencies than the Federal Government tor the custody 
of the savings of workiagmen. 
Axsos, Mich. 


Vol. 35, No. 15. 


From W. E. BARNES, 
Editor of the “' Age of Steel.” 


; (1) There are seven banks in this city using the word 
‘savings ’’ in connection with their titles. We have not 
now, and never have had in this city, a savings bank as it 
is understood in the East. There have been a number of 
banks accepting small deposits, and in sone cases interest 
has been paid. During the last fifteen years there have 
been at least twelve failures of so-called savings banks in 
this city, in which the poor people have lost over $5,000,000 
of their savings. The best facilities now offered in this com- 
munity to the workingman to lay up his savings in secure 
manner is with the Batlding and Loan Associations, which 
are rapidly increasing in number. I roughly estimate the 
number of such associations in this city at forty. | 

(2) I certainly think there is a very great need for a postal 
savings bank in this place. 

(3) The only objection that I can see to the establishment 
of postal savings banks is the condition of our civil service. 
With a civil service such as is enjoyed in England I most 
heartily approve of the establishment of such a system by 
the Federal Government, To create such a system at the 
present time would simply be to multiply the number of 
officeholders and create an additional corruption fund, 
which would be used to perpetuate the party in power. 

Sr. Louis, Mo. 


From James G, BATTERSON, 
President Travelers Insurance Company. 


(1) In this, as indeed in almost all New England com- 
munities, the people have convenient access to savings 
banks and trust companies where their deposits are secure 
and improved at fair rates of interest. 

(2) There is not, in my opinion, any such existing need. 

(3) It seems to me that there are grave objections ; and 
theee objections present themselves to my mind in the 
following order : 

(a) It would complicate and interfere with the general 
postal] system to such an extent that the service wou'd be 
prejudiced thereby. Burdening the service by an additional 
function for which it has no fitness would embarrass the 
service for which it is peculiarly fitted. 

(5) In small, out-of-the-way points, where such oppor- 
tunities are apparently most needed, the Government could 
not provide suitable conveniences for handling such a 
business without great cost, risk, and difficulty. 

(c) It 1s not wise for the General Government to assume 
the responsibility of holding and investing private funds 
either subject to call or on time. That would be extending 
the functions of a Federal Government altogether too far, 
and would be an element of danger rather than safety. The 
rate of interest which the Government could pay would not 
be attractive to the workingman. It is farmore beneficial to 
the body politic that every citizen who has any surplus 
should learn how to care for it, use it, and invest. it himse) 
than to rely upon the State to do this duty for him. 


‘It is entirely outside of the sphere of those duties and 


powers to which the legislative arm under a free g>vern- 
ment should be restricted. The act of making a deposit may 
be purely voluntary, but the Government won!d be seriou: ly 
embarrassed with the care of, say, three or five hundred 
millions of the people’s money or any other sum accuma.- 
lated in this way; and any contingency, commercialor finan- 
clal, domestic or foreign, which would cause the least, delay 
in payment would bring the Government intocontempt with 
all classes. 

(d) The less any government intermixes or meddles with 
the private affairs of the citizen, the more power it will have 
to command obedience to such general laws as are needed 
for the protection of the lives, persons, property, and the 
liberty of all. 

(4) For the reasons before stated, I would disapprove it. 
Any community, large or small, which does not provide the 
means; and thereby encourage the workingman to gave his 
surplus earnings, by giving him the opportunity of placing 
them securely at fair rates of interest, is little more than 
half-civilized ; but it is a duty with the details of which the 
Federal Government cannot be properly nor safely charged. 
When the Federal Government does for its citizens that 
which citizens neither in private nor corporate capacity can 
do for themselves, then it has reached its business limit. 

HARTFORD, Conn. 


FrRoM ANDREW CARNEGIE, 
Edgar Thompson Steel Works. 


You are right about the importance of postal saving 
banks for the benefit of the wage-receiving classes. I don’t 
know a legislative act from which more real good woula 
mt than from the adoption of the British Postal Saving 

ank. 

Of course, the rate of interest which the Government 
could justly pay would be small ; but the absolute security 
offered would operate to draw into a fand the small sums 
which are now equandered or lie hidden. Such has been the 
result in Britain. Employers of undoubted solvency, such 
as Our greatest manufacturing corporations, should allow 
employees to leave balances of their wages with them at 
interest, the rate to be that paid by the company for 
bank discount, five or six per cent.; but so few concerns 
can be ranked absolutely secure that this wonld furnish 
only a partial remedy. The Government alone can inspire 
universal confidence. The only objection to its action 
would arise from saving banks; but as these can but 
Partially meet the great want, their interests should not be 


j allowed to override the general good. 
(4) Therefore, for the present, I am inclined to look to} 


If the Government were to pay three per cent., and stand 
the small expense of management, I am certain that no ex- 
penditure of ten times the amount in any other direction 
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From W. C. CHAPIN, 


Rirerside and Oswego Mills. 


(1) We bave in the city of Providence twelve institutions 
which receive deposits from individuals and allow interest 
thereon. Small eums are received. The total deposits 
amount to $29 583 962.21, received from 69,477 depositors. 
We have a population of about 120,000, and if an allowance 
is made for a certain number of depositors who are non- 


_ residents, as may bethe case, fully one-half of the population 


is represented in these different banks. Conservative, able 
business men manage these banks, and there is a general 
confidence inthem. Within the past fifteen years two of 
our banks have suspended payment, and the depositors 
made losses thereby. Both stopped payment at the same 
creased time and from the same cause. 

(2) I cannot see that any advantage would be gained here 
by the proposed postal savings bank, unless it may be 
increased security from loss. 

(3) I am not able to perceive any valid objections to postal 
savings banks. 

(4) With my present ability for the formation of a reliable 
judgment, I should approve of the establishment of this 
system as affording security to the depositors, but would 
deprecate the abandonment of the present savings insti- 
tutions. 

Some manufacturing companies receive deposits from 
their workpeople as a convenience to them, giving them 
the opportunity to put by a portion of their money at the 
moment of receiving it. There are serious objections to 
this plan, and I am inclined to the opinion that the system 
has been very generally abandoned. In the case of married 
men it is practicable to send their wives to make deposits, 
but young men and women and boys without parents are 
embarrassed by the difficulty of getting to the banks or to 
the post-office without losing time, and necessarily income. 
How to overcome this difficulty I do not clearly see. 

What is needed is first safety, and then easy facilities for 
deposit. I cannot ree that the post-office would, asa rule, 
meet the latter difficulty. The office of this city is three 
miles distant from the suburbs. Some of the banks are 
much nearer. I know that some of our banks find so much 
difficulty in making satisfactory investments that they do 
not encourage further deposits. 

ProvipEnce, R. I. 


From H. 8. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Roane Iron Compa~ y. 


(1) There is a savings bank at Chattanooga where inter- 
est is paid on Jeposits, and I should say no additional 
facilities are needed in the immediate neighborhood. No 
such facilities are afforded at the different mills, furnaces, 
and mines in this section of Tennessee ; so that the savings 
of workingmen must remain in the hands of their employ- 
ers or take the risks of loss. 

(2) I should say there was very great need of such facil- 
ities as would be afforded by a postal savings bank, eepe- 
cially outeide the larger cities where savings institutions 
answer the same purpose. 

(8) I know of no objactions to the eotabtinhntent of p’s- 
tal savings banks; and 

(4) Will approve of such a system by the Federal Govern- 
ment. 

CHATTANOOGA, Tenn. 


From Jonn H. CONVERSE, 
Baldwin Locomotive Works. 


(1) Excellent facilities are afforded in this community to 
the working man or woman for the deposit and secure 
keeping of savings. We have savings banks of the highest 
character, which have been long established, and which 
enjoy the unqualified confidence of the community. 

(2) I think there is no especial need of a postal savings 
bank in this city. 

(3) I suppose there are objections on the side of the Gen- 


- eral Government to the estadlishmont of postal savings 


banks. 

(4) Nevertheless, I would approve the general esta’ lish- 
ment of postal savings banks, with ailmitation of the amoant 
which might be deposited by each person. I believe there 
is a necessity for such an institution in other localities. 

FHILADFLPHIA, Pa. 


From ARA CUSHMAN, 
Boot and Shoe Manufacturer. 

(1) We have two safe and well-managed savings banks in 
our city of 10000 inhabitants, in which a large number of 
our employees deposit. 

(2) In my opinion, there is none. 

(3) I see no serious objections to the establishment of 


postal savings banks, nor many, if indeed any, advantages 


in such communities as we have in most of New England. 

(4) I would disapprove of it for the reason that I do not 
think it best for the Government to assume any business or 
financial mansgement that can be as well conducted by 
private enterprise and responsibility. 

I would like to see the telegraph, and perhaps the tele- 
phone, like the postal system, managed by the Government ; 
but these are the only things I think it would be well for the 
Government to assume that are not now under its control. 

AUBURN, Me. 


From Joun W. HARPER, 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, 
(1) The best possible ; viz., the savings banks in the city 
of New York, already erganized. 


(2) None whatever. 
(3) Yes. It would take these institutions years to learn by 


- experience what the savings banks now know ;. and, then, 


the security could not be better. 
(4) Would not favor such a system, 
FRANKLIN Bquanz, New Yous 


debate. 


‘in a secure manner. 


PUL 


FroM JOHN JARRETT, 
American Tinned Plate Association. 


I have for several years favored the establishment of a 
postal savings bank system. One of the ‘great lessons for 
workingmen to learn is how to save. To do this there must 
be a proper husbanding of their resources, and then the 
means of putting the overplus—the savings—aside in a safe 
place. I havein my experience mot but very few working- 
men who did not seem to favor a postal savings bank. Such 
a system would command their en'ire confidence. 

In reply to your questions, w uld say: 

(1) There are pretty fair facilities in this city for the 
workingman to lay up his savings. The security is also very 
fair, but not perfectly satisfactory. We have some excellent 
savings banks doing a very large business mainly with 
workingmen’s deposits, but a very large proportion of 
workingmen deposit no savings whatever. 

(2) There are, undoubtedly. 

(3) None whatever. 

(4) I would approve of the system under the charge of the 

PITTSBURG, Pa. 


From T. R. Morcan, 


Morgan Engineering 

I have no doubt whatever that a sane savings minis 8y8- 
tem would prove of great benefit to the workingmen of this 
country, as I understand such good results have been 
received by the workingmen of England, and I hope that 
sufficient influence will be brought to bear on our legis- 
latora to have laws passed to establish such a system. 

ALLIANCE, Ohfo. 2 


From THE Rev. Paiuie Moxom, 


(1) There are in Boston about fifteen savings banks, all 
of which are so managed, I believe, asto aid poor people 
and people of moderate means in saving their spare dimes 
ard dollars. Useful as these are, they do not, as it seems to 
me, supply areal economic need of the laboring classes. 
Being for the most part institutions that rest on individual 
enterprise, they can none of them give'that sense of security 
which a government institution always gives, and which is 
so necessary in promoting smong the people habits of thrift, 
especially in the direction of money-saving. 

(2) For a large portion of the people there is always, and 
pow more than ever, ‘‘ need of such facility as would be 
afforded by a postal savings bank.’’ 

(3) The successful working of postal savings banks in 
England puts this question largely out of the region of 
The opportunity which such banks afford for small 
savings, and the confidence which people naturally feel in 
the Government, tend powerfully to promote the habit of 
saving. 

(4) I should not only approve the establishment of a postal 
savings bank system by the Federal Government, but I 
should also be willing to prophesy that such a system will 
be a valuable means of economic education, and, more than 
that, a real school in popens patriotism. 

Boston, Mass. 


From Bisnop Henry C. POTTER. 


Without undertaking to reply to the inclosed inquiries in 
detail, I want to say how glad I am that The Christian 
Union is moving on the lines they indicate. <A great deal 
of our present talk to and about workingmen is pauper- 
izing in its tone and effect, and, I should think, would be 
offensive to most self respecting workingmen. They want, 
more than anything else, encouravement and guidance in 
‘“‘se'f help’’ The Christianity of the first century began by 
saying, *‘Stand upright on thy feet,’’ but, as Lecky has 
shown, it soon caught the bad infection of that cry of 
‘bread and games ’’ which was the note of Roman deca- 
dence, Thrift, forecast, prevision and so provision for the 
rainy day, is the maniier way; and while postal savings 
banks will not solve all our social problems, by a long way, 
it is one step, and a most important one, in the right direc- 
tion. 

Iam very sensible of the real service and excellent adminis 


tration of many of our present saving3irstitutions. Butthey 


need to be supplemented by an agency at once more access- 
ible and more ex’ensive. Did it ever occur to you what an 
advantage it would be to have the post-office and the 
savings tank together ? Everybody knows where vane post- 
office is ! | 


Nsw York Cry. 


From N, T. PULSIFER, 
Oakland Paper Co. 


(1) There are no facilities offered in our community ; 


whereby the working man or woman can lay up savings 
That is, the nearest savings bank to 
our town is five or six miles away, and is not conveniently 
located to get at. 

(2) There is a decided need of such facility in our towr as 
&@ postal savings bank would afford. 

(3) I can see no objection to the establishment of a postal 
savings bank either in our section or in any other. 

(4) I woul! certainly approve of such an establishment, 
and of the Federal Government taking charge of the same 
in all emall places. Can see no objections to such an estab- 
lishment being made in large cities as well, but do not con- 
sider the need there to be so great as in the smaller towns 
which are without banking facilities. We have, probably, 
within a radius of three or four miles of our town, from 
2,500 to 3.000 laborers, and I think that such an establish- 
ment as you suggeet would be of decided benefit to them 
all: first as a matter of convenience to those who are 
alre tv depositing their savings in the regular bank, and, 

82 ‘neen‘tye to,tbose who are not making such | 


deposits to lay up a £imall portion at least of their earn- 
ings. 

MANCHESTER, Conn. 

From Ju.ivs H. SEELYE, 
President of Amherst College. 

The savings banks in Massachusgetts are so numerous 
and so weil regulated that they afford ample facilities to the 
working man or woman WHO wishes to lay up his savings in ~ 
@ secure manner. 

In this State, hinetebn I do not see the *‘ need of auch 
facility as wou'd be afforded by a postal savings bank.”’ 

On general grounds I know of no ‘‘ objections tothe estab-* 
lishment of postal savings banks.’’ 

On the contrary, there are 80 many States where savings 
banks are less numerous and less carefully managed than 
in Massachusetts, that I decidedly approve the establish- 
ment of such a system by the Federal Government. 

AMHERST, Maas. 

From OLIVER WILLIAMS, 
Catasauqua Jron Co, 

(1) There are no facilities that I am aware of in this 
entire Lehigh Valley, thronged with a working population, 
that workingmen can avail themselves of, to lay up their 
savings in small amounts, and receive therefor a small 
usance. The National banks will receive larger amounts, of 
course, on call, withont interest, and some few of them re- 
ceive deposits for which they issne certificates with Interest 
at three per cent., but the amount must remain in bank at 
least six months to entitle it to become interest-bearing. 
Some of our large manufacturing corporations receive the 
deposit of their employees in any amount, and allow a fair 
rate of interest for its use, but, as a rule, workmen are 
averse to depositing their savings with their employers ; not 


necessarily doubting the security, but fearing that the . 


fact of savings being accumulated may induce their employ- 
ers to reduce wages. The failure of several savings banks 
in this Valley in the past, carrying with them the accumu- 
lated savings of thrifty workers to the amount of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars, has shaken the confitencs of labor- 
ers in all private institutions, and has done much to make 
our bread-winners improvident. 

(2) There is a great need of places where our ind.strious 
boys, girls, men, and women cap deposit their surplus 
earnings in amounts from one dime and upward, under 
three conditions—first, a feeling of absolute security; sec- 
ond, the knowledge that the amounts deposited will not be 
known abroad, either to mortify by their smallness or unset- 
tle the employer by their amount; third, the comforting 
thought that their earnings are not only safe, but that they 
are earning a small interest as the days pass by. 

(3) I can conceive of no objections to establishment of 
postal savings banks ; they wonld fulfill all the conditions 
2bove indicated. For obvious reasons, there would have to 
be a limit to the amount received from each individual on 
deposit, especially if three per cent. or more interest would 
be allowed ; but this would be beneficial rather than other- 


wise, as it would tend to induce the depositor, after reaching < 


his limit, to invest the amount either in a home for himself 


i or to loan the amount to some other laborer on homestead 


security. 

(4) I would heartily approve of ,the establishment of such 
& system by our Federal! Government; but to make it suc- 
cersful I consider it wou'd be essential to pay interest on 
deposits. I know the Government does not need the money ; 
neither do many wise fathers who pay a large interest to 
their children for their sma!l savings, with no possible 
advantage except the thought that their little ones are grow- 
ing up to be thrifty and industrious. For the same reason 
our Government could well afford to pay at the rate of, say, 
3 65 per annum to the hand-workers of these United States 
for their earnings on deposit, to a limited account, and in 
the end be repaid by the knowledge that its people were 
becoming provident, and were lifted out of the hand-to- 
mouth existence that now is the condition of so large a pro- 
portion of our wage-earners. 

CATASAUQDUA, Pa. 


SLOJD. 
me 


HE system of manual training used in the schools 

of Sweden is worth the attention of thoughtful 

Americans. We are receiving immigrants 

ia immense numbers, It might be well for us to receive 

a Scandinavian idea. At all events, the system {Is worth 
examination. 

In a late number of ‘‘Sclence and Education ” isa 
long article reprinted from the London “ Journal of 
Education ” in which the Swedish system {s described 
in al] its details. The name given to it is sljjd. The 
word originally meant ‘‘ clever ” or ‘‘ handy,” and is now 
used to designate all kinds of band-work used for 
educational purposes—simple metal-work, smith-work, 
basket-making, bcook-binding, painting, needle-work, 
and, finally, wood-s)5ji(sloyd) Itis especially the wood- 
slijd that {4s employed so extensively in the Swedish 
schools. It consists mainly of carpentry, but it {s taught, 


not as a trade, but as the part of a rounded-out educa- . 


tion. Its object is, not to make as many boxes and tables 
as possible, but to give the children the greatest possible 
dexterity in the handling of tools, to develop order and 
accuracy, and to train eye and hand. The objects made 
are usually smaller than those made in the carpenter 
shops ; the tools used are, as far as possible, those which 
every family might possees; and, above all, each child 
is taught to use all the tools, instead of being intellect- 


| ually a physically stunted by the constant use‘of. the 
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This distinction between manual tra'ning schools and 
trade schools is of importance, and far too little has 
been said about it in our American discussions. As 
General Francis A. Walker has pointed out, there is in 
certain quarters amongst us a prejudice against mechan- 
ical education on the ground that ‘‘ it is opposed to the 
genius of our institutions,” inasmuch as it would 
assume that the children trained were born to a certain 
condition in life and were destined to perform a certain 
industrial réle. A new system which would curtail “ the 
glorious birthright of every American boy to become 
banker, merchant, judge, or President” is regarded as 
un-American. The fact that European countries have 
been the first to establish such systems has confirmed 
this prejudice. The only way in which it can be 
eradicated is by admitting the element of truth upon 
which it is baced, and pointing out how the aim of the 
manual training schools is in many respects the exact 
opposite of that of the tradeschools. Instead of alming 
to fit a particular class for a particular trade, it alms 
to fit all classes for any trade. The most dismal side 
of the industrial life of to-day is the intellectual 
effect of the increasing division of labor. When 
every workman was a jack-ofall-trades, each par- 
ticular workman might make of himself whatever his 
talents and energy warranted. The variety of his em- 
ployment kept his mind stirring. and titted him to rise 
from one position to another. Great, self-made men 
were possible, But in our manufacturing centers to-day 
this condition of affairs has come to an end. The work- 
man has not only ceared to be a jack-of-all-trades, but 
he has also ceased to be the master of one trade. The 
shoemaker of to-day, instead of learning how to make 
the entire shoe, Jearns only to point the nails or make the 
eyelets ; and, no matter how many years he may spend 
in repeating his one simple mechanical operation, he fits 
himself for nothing else. He becomes simply a movable 
part of his machine ; and if the machine is replaced, or 
he loses his place upon it, he is helpless. Instead of 
being the master of a trade, he is become the servant of 
amachine. The object of manual training, the object 
of the s!djd in Sweden, is to counteract the natural 
effect of this division of labor. Instead of narrowing 
the capacities of the children of the poor, it broadens 
the capacities of all children. 

Yet, in the s)6j1 instruction in Sweden, the distinct- 
ively ‘‘ practical” ends are not neglected. It is real 
work, and not play, that is carried on. In the selection 
of models all articles of luxury are excluded, and the 
articles made are such as the children may take to be 
used in their homes. The child’s sense of form and 
beauty is trained, not in the making of knickknacks, 
‘but in making such articles as spoons and ladies. These 
they are taught to carve with a free hand, and chiefly 
_- by eye. Among the working classes the actual use of 

the things made by their children, besides calling forth 
a wholesome pride and pleasure, is found to reconcile 
the parents to their children remaining in the school 
‘after they have reached the age when they might be 
useful at home, or be earning wages. As the contribu- 
tor to the London ‘“‘ Journal” expresses it, the s)5jd 
** ightens and strengthens the bond between school and 
home.” 

_ The question whether or not this wood-s/5j1 In- 

struction shall be given to girls as well as boys has 

answered in Sweden in the affirmative. To teach 

1 how to use a hammer or saw is not regarded as 

making her masculine. It makes her more womanly by 
making her less womanish. 

- The objection so’ commonly urged that our schoo] 
system cannot make room for manual training is in 
‘part answered by the fact that the schools of Sweden, 
which have made room for it, are regarded as among the 
best in Europe. The s8]5jd classes are voluntary, and 
are held in theevenings ; yet these voluntary classes have 
been formed in almost every school in the land. The 
change is so great from using the memory and the 
tongue to using the judgment and the hand that the 
manual training, instead of fatigu!ng the scholars, fur- 
nishes recreation. The bucket which has been filled with 
bran may afterwards be partly filled with water and 
still hold more bran. The school curriculum which has 
been filled with exercises for the memory may have 
room and to spare for what exercises the eye and hand. 

In Sweden the teachers for the s)5jd schoole are 
trained at a 8]5ji seminary near Gothenburg. A twelve 
weeks’ courte of hard physical and mental work fits 
teachers to take charge of classes. Recitations begin 
at seven in the morning and last practically all 
day. Lectures are given in both Swedish and Ger- 
man. The school {fs attended by Danes, Norwegians, 
Austrians, Bohemians, Finlanders. The s!5jd system 
has penetrated within the Arctic Circle, and is now 
extending itself into the backward regions of the East. 
The fact that these nations are finding it necessary to 
reform their systems of education suggests, if it does not 
demonstrate, that we Americans have carried our self- 
complacency too far. We are still holding on to a system 
which was originated when education was the privilege 
of the few, and its object was to lift them out of the 


working classes. To-day the field and scope of education 
is entirely changed. Instead of aiming to educate the 
few out of the working classes, it aims to educate all as 
working classes. Can the old system accomplish this ? 


SUNDAY MORNING IN A PRIMITIVE 
SWISS VILLAGE. 
By H. M. Barsoor. 


OWHERE in Switzerland have I been so im- 
pressed with the simple, honest, homely-life of 
the Swiss, or witb the picturesqueness of their costume 
and their homes, as in this ideal interior Alpine village. 
Grindelwald is some fifteen miles off the main route of 
travel, and 3500 feet above the sea level. High mount- 
ains on every side inclose the greenest of lfttle valleys, 
through which the Black Zutschine, a turbulent stream 
having its birth up among the glaciers, flows over its 
rocky bed, seething and foaming on its way. The hotels 
are situated near the base of some of the highest of the 
Bernese Oberland—viz., the Wetterhorn, 12,149 feet; 
the Eiger, 13,046; and the Schreckhorn, 13 386; with 
the mighty Jungfrau, 13,665 feet, the queen of the 
Oberland, just beyond, and hid from view by the Elger. 
Amidst this grand Alpine scenery a most industrious, 
frugal people spend their lives, rarely going beyond 
their own valley. And, indeed, they have no need to do 
so, for all the world comes to them—wonders at their 
primitive life, and never tires of the frowaing walls of 
rock and fields of shining snow that meet the blue sky 
and bound their little world. 

It was my good fortune to be in this delightful 
rural bit of Switzerland on as lovely a Sunday 
morning as ever dawned among the Alps—a Sun- 
day in early September, when a:l] nature seemed to 
have reached its highest perfection and was resting 
from its labors. The meadows and fields were as green 
as in the first flush of spring—they are never anything 
else here, where 80 many streams from the mountain side 
keep the soil constantly watered. The harvest grain, 
golden and graceful, had been reaped and tied in 
bunches, and hung on the walls of the chalets, or set 
along the ground, resting against the sides of them, or 
in some instances set in a pretty row of sheaves along 
the carved galleries, but in each instance making a most 
artistic adornment. The one street which led through 
the village was still and tidy. During the week it had 
resounded with the tramp of horses and tourists and 
guides tound for mountain peak, glacier, and mer de 
glace, But to-day, how exquisitely still and peaceful ! 
The crickets in the summer grass seem to sing louder, 
and the majestic snow-clad summits of the mountains 
seem more silent, if possible, than on other days. Soon, 
however, there is a little stir—a sound of boots and 
shoes, well studded with nails, on the smooth village 
street. The people are going to church. They have 
come through the narrow, crooked little lanes which 
lead to the chalets all over the mountain side, and, in 
sober black, most of them, are wending their way to the 
plain little village church. It is communion Sunday, 
and that may account for their rigorous black attire, 
but I think not. They probably have but one dress for 
church, and that is black, as being more serviceable and 
suitable. It fs of some wool material, made in the 
plainest manner, and with it is worn a long black apron, 
wide and full. Nearly all the women wore on their 
heads a little black velvet hood-like bonnet, perfectly 
plain, covering about half their head, and having a deep 


ribbon bow behind. The dress might be corrse, the 
shoes heavy, and the complexion of the wearer un- 
describably brown and wrinkled, but the lace was gener- 
ally fine and soft, and fell in graceful folds as it was 
thrown back from the face. Young and old in this 
quaint costume, and bronzed and brown from exposure 
in the fields, look much the tame. There is no bit of 


severe combing, to brighten a young face. But now 
and then there was the unfque peasant costume of the 
Canton of Berne, which is extremely becoming to a 
pretty face, though consisting only of black and white, 
with the ornaments of silver chains. But this aleo is 


as by the young. The men were exceedingly rusty, 
and, as regards any attempt at the fashions of to-day, 
they might have marched in a body out of the ark. 
The only article of at‘ire which made any pretensions 
to modern style was the soft felt hat, and the tout en. 
semble had an afr of ‘innocuous desuetude ” only to be 
| seen on Sunday in a primitive village like Grindelwald. 
Heavy shoes, made to last years, snuff-brown trousers, 


and a high hat, worn so seldom that it seemed il] at 
ease, a high choker, and a most remarkable pipe, quite 
complicated and with the bowl adorned with a bright- 
colored painting—these, together with a most serious 


features of the Swiss citizen on his way to church. 


The Canton of Berne is largely Protestant. In 1875 its 


black lace frill all around the face, and with a long 


color or pretty ribbon, no wavy hair, unless in spite of. 


worn by brown, wrinkled, and bent old women as well. 


a ‘‘ swallow-tailed ” coat inherited from one’s ancestors, 


manner and a plodding gait, were the distinguishing 


population was 506.465 souls, of which 436,304 were 
Protestant and 66,015 Catholics, while the small 
balance were of other sects. It was also one of the very 
earliest to enter the Swiss confederacy, having joined it 
in 1853. 

I followed the quaint ‘church-.going people to the 
little church standing almost under the frowning walls 
of the Wetterhorn, whose bell has echoed among the 
mountains for nearly 900: years, having been cast in 
1044. In the seventeenth century it hung in the old 
church belfry of St. Petronilla, which was destroyed by 
an avalanche of great magnitude. It is said that scarcely 
300 years ago there was an open pass several leagues in 
length leading over these mountains to the Valais, from 
which people came to the church of Grindelwald to 
celebrate baptisms and weddings. To-day all is covered 
with a wild and impassable sea of ice. This bell having 
been itself torn from its old home in 8t. Petronilla aud 
hurled about by glaciers, now seems to have an almost 
human Enowledge of its sad mission when it rings for 
funeral of guide or tourist who meets death on these 
treacherous snowy mountains, bathed in sunshine 
to-day, but tomorrow, perchance, wrapped in clouds 
and snow storms Odoaly last month in this church there 
was eald the funeral service over the body cf a guide 
who was killed, together with the man he was conduct- 
ing, by the falling of an avalanche. It is sali to have 
been a most impressive occasion. To-day the hero of 
the valley is Christian , & guide of long expert- 
ence and well known and esteemed by Alpine climbers, 
who a few days since was taking a party over one of 
the high snow-clad mountains. They were roped to- 
gether, but a falling avalanche precipitated the two 
gentlemen whom he was guiding into a crevasse or gorge, 
where they were {n imminent danger, had not the strong 
and brave man held stoutly on to the rope, thus keeping 
up the other two till, almost miraculously, help came 
from an unexpected source. 

Inside the church this lovely Sabbath morning the 
ecene was a little depressing, socheerless and plain were 
church and people. No attempt whatever was made at 
decoration anywhere. There were two rows of long, 
plain benches, with a broad middle aisle, floored with 
brick, leading up to the organ and choir, the members 
of the choir being habited in as quaint costume as the 
rest of the congregation. The pulpit was perched high 
up on one side, about midway of the church, and was 
occupied by a scholarly and handsome German, who 
read his sermon without the least effort for oratorical 
effect, and without looking from his manuscript. The 
women in their queer little bonnets all sat on one side 
of this dividing aisle, and the men on the other, and all 
listened in much the same dutiful, patient way. After 
service was over, they filed around the door, and down 
the path leading through the little cemetery surrounding 
the church. The men lighted their pipes, and in a body 
slowly walked up the village street, the women also in 
a body following a little distance behind. Soon they 
had dispersed through many meadow-paths and by- 
Janes to their chalets; the pretty autumn crocus bloom- 
ing under their feet, the tinkling bells of goats sounding 
in their ears, and the everlasting hille praising God 
among the snow and the clouds. But whether they 
took note of these things, so characteristic of thelr com- 
mon, humble life, I cannot say. Theirs is no play-day 
world, with operas, garden parties, and ennui, and a 
summer tour to some far-cff country, but a laborious, 
self-denying life amid some cf the grandest scenery in 
the world. 

GRINDELWALD, BERNE, Suisse. 


THE PROFESSOR’S WINDOW. 
By Pav. Pastnor. 


ARLY every winter evening—between four and 

five o’clock when the days are very brief—the Pro. 
fessor’s window over the way, with its cozy red curtain, 
blossoms out like a great rose, with such a warmth and 
cheeriness of color that it almost makes me glad to look 
at it. Then I know that the Professor is at his books, 
and something almost like a very comfortable sort of 
envy comes over me, 80 that I can do nothing but sit 
and watch the rosy curtsin, and think of the great and 
good little man, with that clean shaven, calm face of his 
bending over the table, and shining with the thoughts of 
Plato and of 4 :chylus. 

For my Professor is a Greek born out of time and 
ten centuries behind his day. He has no part in these 
rude, irreverential times except to turn and look back 
upon the temples of the past and point them out to those 
who are hurrying by him. He drawsa moderate salary 
for this guide-post duty in one of the dignified older 
colleges of the land ; but I fancy that the good man 
often sighs at the thankless, humdrum task, and de- 
voutly wishes the text book and the classroom at the 
bottom of the Styx. What satisfaction can it be to his 
high soul to exact the parts of gigeneto from a score | 
of unwilling spirits twice a day, to explain the luminous | 
syntax of Xenophon, or pilot a stammering J waloe 
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' closing the entire privacy of his board. I can see him 


_ fork in mid air, as he speaks to her. 


-{magine, of the orators or the dema ; stiil less cf Greek 


_ fessor, doubtless, is a great admirer of his wife’s hash. 


_ self to talking plainly and gracefully with his mouth 


_ the world ever saw, provided they have for an audience 


- except in monosyliables, and their very presence throws 


* 
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I do not blame my friend for the light on his face as 
he comes home in the gray winter afternoon and shakes 
off the snow from his feet at his study door. I love to 
watch for the blossom!ng of that red curtain in the Pro- 
fessor’s window, for I know i: is the signal and the 
symbol of a light in that cozy room that never was on 
land or sea. I fancy that I can see through and through 
the quiet, unpretentious privacy of the little red curtain ; 
and, as I sit at my own dark window, I watch the 
books coming down out of the cases around the wall— 
coming down like so many pet birds into the Professor's 
hands, under his sleeves, into the big pockets of his 
drestiag-gown, and then they all flutter over to the table 
and nestle down together under the mellow light of the 
student-lamp. Bless the little Professor—how I envy 
him ! 7 7 
For two long hours the curtain glows, growing 
redder and redder as the night settles down; and for 
two long hours I sit opposite the splendor, and covet it 
with a wonderfulcomfort! Taere is something strange. 
ly delightful about this same anonymous sympathy. I 
do not suppose I should have half the pleasure if the 
Professor should ifavite me {no to spend the evening with 
him. Icould not tell him half so truly as I feel it now, 
that I love to think of him poring over his precious 
books, and far out of all sight and hearing in his own 
untrespassed-upon wonderland. Nor could he, I fancy, 
be himself with an alfen at hiselbow. He might tell me 
of his studies, but he could not study. He might, inthe 
long silences, bend over his book, but the light would 
not be in his face. No, I can see him better on this side 
the little red curtain than on the other. I can sympathize. 
far more closely for him than I can with him. Some 
day, perhaps, I shali get acqualated with the Professor ; 
I only know him now. 

In two hours there comes & pe een change over the 


Professor’s window. The very ed little curtain sudden- 
ly ge's very black in the face, and I am terribly startled 
to see it growing blacker and blacker, until it is scarcely 
more than a blot across the way. But I presently assure 
myself that the Professor has not knocked the lamp off 
upon the floor, or hung his hat over it, in a fitof abstrac 

tion, by seeing a number of ehadows appear’ upon a 
large white curtain in another larger window, and among 
them ope which I take to ba the Professor’s, in his 
voluminous dressing gown. The Professor ia at supper 
with his family, and, being an economical sort of a man 
—as a Professor should be—he has turned down his 
study lamp very low; so low that I fear there will bea 
very disagreeable and unclassic odor in the little study 
when he returns. 

The white curtain in the Professor’s dining-room 
window is more confidential than the dense red” 
cloth a i te study wiodow. The Profesecr sits 
between the l4mp and the curtain, and if good fortune 
denies me a sight of him at his b>oks, she atones by dile- 


as he sits over against his very good and very practical 
little wife, and dispenses the toothsome things which 
she has provided for theevening meal. Every now and 
then he looks up, and suspends his meditative knife and 
I wonder what 
this modern Greek has to say to this little household 
woman. Nothing of Plato, doubtless; very little, I 


roots and the rules of prosody. Whatthen? Can it 
be—can it be—/ash? Perish the thought! a man of 
his sensibilities talking about hash! And yet the Pro- 


I shouldn’t wonder if he were at it now. And if a man 
may eat and relish hash, why may he not speak of it? 
I can’t gee the slightest inconsistency in that. 

But, for the sake of the little romance which we have 
been weaving about the Professor, let us assume that 
that pause in his gastronomical pantomime, so vividly 
recorded by the white curtain, was for the purpose of 
communicating to his wife and the children the fact 
that when Demosthenes was young he accustomed him- 


full by running up and down the seashore and ‘apostro- 
phizing the ocean with his cheeks stuffed with pebbles. 
(Something tells me that the Professor himself is one of 
those mea who make it a point never to speak until they 
swallow what they have in their mouth at the time) Be 
that as it may, it cannot be denled—in the face of that 
tell-tale white curtailn—that, however reticent the Pro- 
fessor may be in general society, he is no sphinx io the 
bosom of his family. Such men, [ have noticed, always 
do let themselves out at home. They have to have an 
escape-pipe somewhere, and the pent-up steam of their 
social instincts fairly hisses when it does get a chance 
to reach the air. Some of the most voluble men that 


@ little circle of chosen spirits, are dumb as mutes in a 
promiscuous assemblage. They wiil nct open their lips 


& Wet sheet over a whole merry company. 
But the Professor has laid down his knife and fork, 


and the little Grecians have done likewise; and now we 
have another brief prvcessional panorama on the 


curtaia, followed by a dreary blank. I turn to the study 
window, but it still wears fis aspect of non-committal 
gloom. Five, ten, fifteen minutes pass, and still the 
student-lamp burns with {fits shortened wick, and the red 
curtain grows thicker and blacker in the deepening 
night. Evidently the Professor is a family man, albeit 
so great a student, and I doubt not he is enj>ying his 
qulet hour in the penetralia of his home, with the chil- 
dren gathered about his knee, and the good wife sitting 
on the other side of the light and delving in a great 
basketful of things from the wash for the stockings 
which are to grace the Professor’s classic feet next Sun- 
day morning. [am sorry that the Professor's sitting- 
room window does not open on the street, but then there 
are some domestic privacies, you know, which even 
old bachelors are bound to respect. 


WHAT WORKINGMEN WANT. 
BY THE Rev. W. D. P. Butss. 


“THREE tndependent and widely accepted labor plat- 

forms lie before me as I write. Be they wise or 
foolish, be they wrong or right, they prove to my mind 
one thing conclusively, and that is, that, contrary to the 
general opinion, workingmen not only have a grievance, 
but have expressed it clearly, and know exactly what 
they want. These platforms are clear, if any platform 
was ever clear ; these platforms are explicit, if any plat- 
form was ever explicit ; and, what is more, there is in 
these platforms a most remarkable unanimity. What- 
ever any one may think of the platforms, {it seems to me 
that it cannot longer be truly said that workingmen can- 


not clearly express thelr grievance, or do not know | 


exactly what they want, and that to continue to say this 
simply argues willful or at least inexcusable ignorance of 
labor platforms, labor parties, and labor men. 

The platforms to which [ refer are that ef the, New 
York United Labor Party, the outgrowth of the Henry 
George campaign, and readopted in Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, Boston, and New Haven; the platform of the 
Union Labor, adopted at Cincinnati, February 22, by 
over five hundred delegates from all parts of the Union ; 
and, lastly, the political planks in the general platform 
of the Knights of Labor, representative of at least hun 
dreds of thousands of workingmen. These platforms 
utter no uncertalo sound, but their unanimity is even 
more pronounced. N >ticing later the pciats on which 
they only approximately agree, notice now the points on 
which they are absolutely agreed. AJ] three agree abso 
lutely in demanding the gaining possession and the 


operation by the Government of all our railroads and 


‘Other means of public transportation and communica. 
tion ; all three agree absolutely in démanding the aboll- 
tion of our present fioaucial system, with its interest- 
bearing bonds and recognition of private banks, and the 
establishment instead of postal savings banks and a 
National monetary system in which a circulating medium 
in necessary quantity shall be issued to the people direct- 
ly, without the intervention of private banks. 
agree absolutely in demanding for labor the abolition of 
the contract system, the establishment of the eight-hour 
day, and of equal pay to both sexes for equal work, on 
all National, State, and municipal works ; the prohibition 
of child labor and the hiring out of convict labor in all 
work whatsoever; all three agree in demanding the 
abrogation of all laws that do not bear equally upon 
capital and labor. Upon these and other minor points 
the unanimity is atsolute ; upon two important matters— 
upon the theory of land tenure and upon the imposition 
of taxes—there is some difference, but even upon these 
we speak of what we know when we say that there fs 
less difference than is generally supposed outside of 
labor circles. As to land tenure, the whole labor world 
is unquestionably coming more and more to accept the 
Heary George theory. It is true that this theory is not 
embodied in either the Kuights of Labor or the Cincin- 
nati platform ; but as to the former, it was drafted before 
the Henry George move had brought the theory into the 
arena of National discussion, and, judging by conversa- 
tlon with men, and above all by labor papers from every 
corner and section of our land, it cannot be denied that 
the Knights of Labor world is fast coming toa unit upon 
this theory in general, if not in detail. As for the Cin- 
cinnat! platform, it unquestionably represents consider- 
able opposition to the Henry George party, but equally 
unquestionably m-re opposition to the party than to the 
theory held by the party. The Ciocinnati Convention 
was a convention malaoly of Western farmers. Of the 
485 delegates to whom tickets were given at the opening 
of the Convention, 443 came from States west of New 
York and Pennsylvania. They were opposed to the 
Henry George party, but, as witnessed to in every speech 
and in conversation frcm every quarter, the opposition 
was not to the theory itself, but to making that theory 
the one subject of agitation iastead of joining with it 
other equally needed reforms. It was a Uaion Labor 
Convention, and they united the Henry George theory 
with other theories, instead of making it the solitary and 


supreme issue, as they thought the New York party 


All three 


mainly did. But no one could have been present at that’ 
Convention without seeing that the Henry Gaorge idea 
has taken a deep and a deepening hold even upon our 
Western farmers, 

Upon the subject of taxation there {s even | divar- 
geoce. The Cincinnati and the Kaights of Lzxbor plat- 
forms favor a graduated income tax; the New York 
platform does not. This is the onlydifferenca. As fast 
a3 all agree on the land theory must they agree on the 
theory of taxation. The Henry G:orge {dea is the only 
question on which they differ, and on that much less 
than would at first appear. Protection by taxation is 
utterly ignored and derided in all platforms. But 
Powderly, in his protective views, represents a very 
small and a rapidly diminishing minority. On that 
point the labor press almost to a unit is against him. 


| Protection is dead with workingmen. 


Workingmen are divided, but they differ, not as to 
what they want, but as how best to secure w iat they all 
want. Some believe in seeking the desired legislation 
through one of the old parties; others belleve in the 
New York party ; others look to Cincinnatl. On this 
question they differ; as to what they want they are in 
the main perfectly clear and perfectly agreed. Perhaps 
no class in the community to-day, unless it ba our bank- 
ers, know as exactly what they want and havea as clear 
and pronounced a platform asour workingmen. Rightly 
or wrongly, wisely or mistakenly, our workingmen 
know what they want, and have expressed it clearly. 

St. GzorGce’s Cucurca, LEE, Mass. 


SOME EDITORIAL LETTERS OF MR. 
BEECHER. 
By Ggorce 8S. MERRIAM. 
HERE lies before me a file of letters which I shall 


take a pecullar satisfaction in sharing with the - 


readers of The Christian Union. They were written 
by Mr. Beecher, while he was editor of the paper, to 
one of the office staff, and relate entirely to its interlor 
management. They fall within the years 1870-4, the 
first period of the paper's existence. During that time 
and for some years afterward The Christian Union was 
intended to be his personal organ. His name stood at 
the head of its columns; he had supreme authority in 
all editorial matters. The plan was-for him to givea 
genera! supervision to the paper, so far as was compat- 
ible with his main occupation as pastor of Plymouth 
Church. He was to determine its general character and 
tone, shape its policy, have authority over its staff and 
all its editorfal departments, and contribute freely with 
hisown pen. Tuils programme was very imperfectly 
carried out. Mr. Beecher’s other occupations perpet- 
ually distracted him, and prevented his giving large 
attention to the paper. 
come regularly or frequently to the office, and between 
his visits the intervals were usually of weeks and some- 
times of months. His own contributions were infre- 
quent, with the exception of the ‘‘ Lecture Room 
Talxs,” reported by Mr. Ellinwood. These gave a 
weekly installment of two or three columns in Mr. 
Beecher’s happlest and most fruitful vein. But he did 
not often write for the paper, though occastonally he 
gave it a strong editorlalor a delightful ‘‘ Star Paper.” 
To get these articles from him was the perpetual effort, 
hope, tantalization, and at last the despair, of his pub- 
lishers and editors. He was always intending to write, 
always promising to—anod always falling to. He had a 
great deal else to do; public duties and private cares 
were continually claiming him ; and his impu'se and 


luspiration were always for speaking rather than for — 


writing. He could handle the pen admirably. Even 
‘* Norwood,” of which critics speak so lightly, has, to 
my thinking, in spite of its artistic defects, a strain of 
high philosophy and poetry, in the speech of the com- 
mon people, which no one of our living novelists equals. 
But the written word was not his natural medium of 
communication. He lacked patience and constructive 
art and literary instinct for a novel, and yet more for 
such a work as the “‘ Life of Christ.” And, though he 
would sometimes strike off a brief article with the hand 
of a master, I think it was the quality of his genius to 
move with a swiftness for which the pen was far too 
slow an instrument, and only ‘‘ winged words” sufficed. 
It was the excitation of public speech that ratsed all his 
powers to the highest pitch; even his judgment ak 

self-control were most exercised in the midst of Kis 
most impassioned oratory. O/ the rapture of such mo- 
ments I heard him say, ‘‘ One knows almost how God 
feels! Can’t quite create, though !” he added, witha 
twinkle. Again, in a somewhat dejected mood, he said 
that because his best work was oratorical it was tran- 
sient, and would not abide in permanent form. I vent- 
ured to tuggest that some of the greatest minds, like 
Socrates, had left not even a written line. ‘‘ But I shall 
have no Plato or Xenophon,” he rejoined. Spoken only 
as a passing word, the mention of those names suggests 
to me now that Mr. Beecher had very little in common 
with the sober, unsparing scrutiny which marked Soo- 


He could never be induced to 
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rates: while, not naming him, of course, with Plato 


for originality, he was essentially of Plato’s type in his 
interpretation of the universe bya lofty and impassioned 
idealism ; and the serene Hght of the Athenian sage 
kindled in the Christian preacher into a warmer and 
tenderer giow. The voice was his natural weapon. 
The faces of an audience were the open-sesame to his 
genius. A small audience served the purpose as well 
as a large one, I have heard him talk almost as elo- 
quently to a group of listeners—or to a single one—as to 
Plymouth Church. Sometimes, when he made a call 
at the office, and a!l our arts had been exhausted to get 
an article out of him, he would drop into an unpremedi- 
tated flow of talk which would hav2 made the fortune 
of the next paper if we could have got it into black and 
white. It was a favorite scheme of one of our pub- 

lisers to have a stenographer ensconced somewhere in 
the office unseen, and then beguile Mr. Beecher every 
week into coming up and talking unttl he had uncon- 
sclously furnished an editorfal. ,,But this was one of the 
ideas too bright for realization. 

These particulars are not essential to the matter that 
is here to follow, but they belong to the history of The 
Christian Union. The letters will somewhat illustrate 
the immenss contribution which Mr. Beecher did make 
to the paper, by the ideas he infused into its manage- 
ment. Part of his work had been done for it many years 
before, by his early influence on men who were after- 
ward called to its service. In its alms and scope, 
though very little in ite details, it was founded, con- 
ducted, and inspired by him. But, inthe years of which 
I speak, the general absence of his own hand fu the 
paper's articles must have been a. perpetual disappolnt- 
ment to its readere. I know it was a constant regret to 
its editors. It is anything but a comfortable position 
to feel that your audience are always expecting some- 
thing a great deal better than you can give them—to 
have ‘‘Genius” printed on your signboard in letters 
three feet losg, while your shelves and counters contain 
only homely and workaday goods. On the other hand, 
to a man who had ideas which he wanted to give to the 
world, and who, speaking in his own name, would have 
found little or no hearing, it-was‘an incomparable ad- 
vantage to have his work go forth with the sanction of 
@ master name. It was worth as much as the indorse- 
ment of Vanderbilt on the notes of an unknown young 
man. 

There were happy days in the office, when there did 
come from the chief a trenchant leader or a delicious 
Star Paper. Among these old writings I find treasured 
the manuscr!pt of a paper on ‘‘ Leaves ’—dashed rapidly 
off in a bold, firm, free hand—for Mr. Beecher wrote 

ust such a hand as would be expected of him. I can. 
not refrain from copying the closing paragraph, which 
is a poem in itself, even in the measure and cadence of 
the words : 

‘‘Among the branches, now clearly seen, is a nest, 
hidden a)l summer by green leaves, all the autumn by 
golden ones—a nest, an empty nest! When it wasa 
home, and gay birds inhabited it, green leaves hid from 
dangerous eyes the treasure. When ite work was done, 
gdlden leaves hid its emptiness. The tree is bare, the nest 
is empty, November days are chill; but the birds 
hatched therein have fiown over hill and over field, and 
are singing far away upon the southerntrees. They will 
come back! Next summer the leaves will hide again 
the nest, and the merry brood will come again from it. 
Yet empty nests there are, to which will come again no 
wing, nosong. Too well they flew, and were carried 
clear over into the eternalsummer. J shall go to him, 
but he will not return unto me. Thus spoke the kingly 
singer of Israel, and ten thousand hearts repeat the 
golemn liturgy.” 

But, in general, Mr. Beecher’s most direct service to the 
paper was his revision of the proofs of all matter on the 
editorial pages. These proofs were sent over to him 
Saturday night, and his habit was to read and return 
them early Monday morning, with such approval, re- 
jection, or amendment as he saw fit. This rule was 
sometimes broken, of necessity, during his summer 
absences, but ordinarily nothing was said in the paper's 
own pame which had not passed under his eye. In this 
way he effectively controlled the paper's utterances ; 
and if in matter and manner it often failed to express 
his positive characteristics, it was kept from any utter- 
ances that were contrary to his conviction, taste, and 
feeling. 

These letters are so characteristic of their writer that 
it would be idle to expatiate on them, and I only inter- 
polate an occasional explanation. They will suggest, I 
think, what a royal editor Mr. Beecher might have been 
if he could have taken hold of the work with both 
hands instead of touching it with one little finger ; 
though his natural and proper throne was undoubtedly 
the pulpit. Most of them were written to me while I was 
the managing editor—from July, 1870, a few months 
after the paper’s establishment, to December, 1872 ; while 
a few belong to the succeeding period during which Mr. 
Oliver Johnson held that position. The first letter given 
had its occasion in some elip which had been made in 


| 


the chief’s absence, and the general criticism as to 
heaviness was, I am sure, just what was needed : 
** PEEKSEILL, Aug. 4, 1870. 

‘*The woman question will keep till the next num. 
ber. I’m glad you burnt your fingers—it will keep your 
conscience and consciousness alive to the fact that The 
Christian Union squarely advocates the female suffrage, 
though it is nefther partisan nor over-eager. I like your 
‘Episcopal Liturgy,’ on the whole. But you say, that is 
you make me say, ‘ We lovs it, and never fall to find it 
helpful and comforting’—which is a whopper, as we 
often find it dry as last year’s leaves. In a}l editorials 
the personal and experimental should be expressed with 
your eye to the fact that I am made responsible for every 
sentiment. With Kennedy on the Baptists, you and 
Gardner! on Episcopalians, and myself on extreme 
individualism, I am likely to cut a queer figure, and to 
have extensive if not very reconcilable sympathies. 

‘‘The editorial page needs lighting up. It is good, 
but too heavy. Children and young people won’t read 
it. There ought to be something on every editorial page 
that should interest those who do not think patiently, 
and yet relish thinking when put in a terse and epigram- 
matic way—or when single thoughts are rounded out in 
single paragraphs, or some clear criticism follows 
a paragraph of extract. I think you will find in the 
‘Universalist,’ and in the ‘Christian Leader,’ in the 
column of notes, very good examples. A page made up 
of only these would be thin, but with long editorials 
only it is heavy, even if the articles are severally 
able.” 

‘“*SNEEZER’S Hatt [he had hay fever], 19 Aug., 1870. 

‘Read, mark, and inwardly digest all notes and letters 
to me®* unless, on getting in a little way, they seem to be 
love-letters. In that case, take them home to Mrs. 
Merriam, let her determine if I can read them with 
safety, and if yea, forward them to me; if nay, burn— 
burn—burn them! As to Cate’s article [his sister, Miss 
Catherine E. Beecher], the whole matter is in a nutshell. 
Humility is an inflection of Benevolence, in this sense, 
that the Scriptural /ove-state is generic—tit is the matrix 
from which all affections come. But humility, though 
a product of Benevolence, is distinctly and specifically 
a sense of lowness—it is the soul’s recognition of its 
limitation. As Cate never had a speck of it, she is utterly 
unable to understand it! As Iam chuck full of it, the 
definition, or description rather, comes as natural as 
breathing ! (Pat that in.) Put the article in—and a few 
lines over the bead of it, saying that it is interesting to see 
how views of different people, etc., etc., and adding just 
a line of criticism to say that the writer is right in the 
generic or generating influences from which humility 
springs, but has missed the characterizing element ; viz., 
a benevolent mind’s sense of its relative inferlority.” 

** Nov. 3d, 1870. 

**1, I continue to nition needless errors in proof-read- 
ing. That they should occur in the condensed matter, 
etc., would not excite surprise. But in the editorials, 
the leaded matter, and contributions, they are altogether 
too frequent for our good. 

‘2. In some way, you must secure for the editorial 
page from one to two columns of paragraphs, with a 
snap in them, and not more than one or two stickfuls 
long. Inquire for some one who can do that sort of 
work.* Our editorial page is good, sound, instructive. 
But it {s heary—heary—heary. Notachild in the familly, 
not a schoolboy, not a single girl under fifteen, will look 
at the page. It must be shaken up. There must be 
something done for readers who want scintillations:; and, 
in my opinion, more good sense can be conveyed in 
short, crisp paragraphs than incolumns. Long thinking, 
and the lust of long discourse lefsurely drawn out, will 
ruin any paper. And though we are not amenable to 
the charge above all papers, yet I think that that is our 
special inferiority as compared with the best weeklfes. 
Read, ponder, and inwardly digest all this ! 

‘‘3. The authorship of ‘ Our State Judiciary’ is con- 
jidential ; ¢ ¢., do not speak about it, and destroy MSS. 
I will talk about it when I see you.” 

The next little note fs an instance of the cordial tone 
toward other papers which Mr. Beecher always urged : 

**Sat’y, Dec. 3, 1870. 

‘I wish this about the ‘ Independent’ to goin the next 

issue. It isa fair and just tribute, which my former con- 


Christian Union a very handsome compliment the other 
day !’ 3 
There are few of these notes in which there does not 

1 The reference is to Mr. Crammond Kennedy, who came to 
The Christian Union from the short-lived ‘ Church Union,’ which 
was taken as its foundation, and who did loyal service ; and to 
Mr. Gardner, who for a too brief time did valuable work, 
chiefly in the compilation of religious news and statistics. 

2 This duty, however, fell generally to Mr. John R. Howard, a 
member of the publishing firm, whose service to Mr. Beecher 
ineluded also the editorial revision of the reports of his sermons, 
etc., a delicate task which he performed with great sympathy 
and skill. 

* The right man was found for this, and also for the itera | 
reviewing, in Professor Robert R, Raymond, 


| 


break out somewhere a strain of jollity. There was in 
Mr. Beecher the stuff to equip a hundred different men, 
and a whole menagerie besides—and he had as much of 


the bobolink as of the eagle. 
‘Dec, 15, 1870. 


**T shall try to give you a ‘Star’ for to morrow. 
Jack [Mr. Howard] wants a Christmas greeting in edi- 
torial—short and sweet, genial, merry hand shaking, etc. 
Can you caper gracefully ? Embrace all our readers 
likea grandfather ? Do the cordial, like a Dutch uncle ? 
If s0, pray tinkle—for my head {s but a stump—and by 
Sunday there will be none left above my ears.” | 


An inquiry as to whether the cflice work was being 
done to his satisfaction recelved at first no answer (not 
an uncommon circumstance), and, being repeated, drew 
out a sort of hearty slap on the shoulder, ot which this 
was the finish : 


‘‘ Editing 1s a trade, to be learned by much practice. 
If in five years you don’t know anything more than you 
have by nature, why—then do you come to me, and I 
will tell you what to do. 

** So, wipe your eyes, and be a good boy, and make 
the paper shine—study variety, brevity, point, solidity, 
elegance, briillancy, truth, wit, justice, mercy, accu- 
racy, pungency, spirituality, worldly wisdom, good 

nature, snap, grace, and the divine art of ‘putting 
Niteea And so may we ever thrive. 
*“‘ Your affectionate friend, lawful master, and hum- 


ble servant.” 
‘* HIGHLAND Rest, July 7, ’71. 


**The Union {s not established for the sake of running 
the Beecher family, but, on the other hand, it is not 
bound wholly t> ignore them for the sake of modesty. 
In fact, I know of no reason why they and their work 
should not be treated just like the rest of mankind. 
Therefore. go ahead on [the review of] ‘Pink and 
White’ [Mrs. Stowe’s story, “Pink and White 
Tyranny 

“During hot weather people like fancy reading. 
Keep up editoriai page as usual, but as much of tidbits 
on the fore part of journal as possible. I suppose the 
Lecture-Room Talks will cease for a while, and you 
will have room for lighter matter. Nine out of ten of 
our readers are yet in the class of ‘ easy reading.’ 

** With kind regards to you, wife, and dog—” 


The above closing message tempts me Irresistibly into 
& personal reminiscence. I told Mr. Beecher, in one of 
his visits to the office, of the tragical circumstances 
under which a pst cat had departed from this world. 
His sympathies were moved, and he offered to console 
me by bringing down one of a litter of black-and-tan | 
puppies, of a very pure breed, from his Peekekil] farm. 
Of their paterfamilias, ‘‘Tommy,” he gave a most 
entertaining account, including a graphic description of 
his killing a woodchuck so big that he had to summon 
the other dogs to help him drag it in triumph to tha 
house. §8o, a few days after, Mr. Beecher appeared 
again at the office, fresh from Peekskill, and carrying, 
wrapped in his old blue cloak, a shivering, scared 
puppy. We named him after the giver, whose familiar 
title in the office was ‘‘the Domine.” Dom grew up to 
be tbe dearest and most delightful of dogs. He had the 
finest, most human, sensi{bilities of all the four-legged 
creatures I ever knew, albeit an accident reduced his 
legs to three, not at all to the injury of his disposition 
or, I think, of his happiness ; and he lived to the good 
old age of fifteen. 

The next letter is on occasion of Butler's canvass in 
Massacbusetts for the Republican nomination for Gov- 
ernor, when an article opposing him was sent {n advance 
to Mr. Beecher for his decision : 

MounTAIN Hovsg, Aug. o4, 1871. 

** Every word of the article on Butler is true—but what 
do you aim to do? It is never wise to strike any man 
personally unless a decided end {sto be gained. It only 
commits the paper against him, so that when you want 
to strike it is the blow of an enemy and not of an impar- 
tial power. The fight in Massachusetts is really local, 
and Butler is not at all likely to get a nomination ; and 
it is far better that he should be judged and put down 
at home than by outsiders. The day may come when 
the Union will wish to open up on him, but it {s not 
yet; and I think the article had better not be used. 
The paper is good this week, though not enough spang.e 
—sharp, short paragraphs ; that style is carried to excess 
in the ‘Golden Age;’ but we may yet take a lesson 
from it, and from the ‘ Nation.’” 


The question as to Butler is further discussed in the 
following : 
7 “Twin MOUNTAIN Hovsg, Aug. 30, ’71. 
\ “The canvass in Massachusetts is one that cannot be 
influenced by us. It is a family row. The:e are a 
hundred griefs, long accumulating ; there is a precious 
heap of dirty linen to be washed ; a vast amount of 
quarrels and biackguarding to be inevitably gone 
through. For The Christian Union to pitch in just now 
would be about as useless as to read Ruskin to a camp 
of gypsies, or to play a flageolet at a bear-baiting. 
There is no principle at stake except the everlasting one 
whether a bad man shall be supported at the polls by ) 
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good men, and {f we pitch in every time that question is 
involved, there will seldom be an election in which we 
shall rot be embroiled. If Butler seeks to run for the 
Presidency we shall be forced to enter the canvass. 


all such cases, whether The Christian Union shall 


strike or not is purely a matter of good judgment, 
and each case must be judged by itself. In this case 
I am as clear as I ever was in my life that we had 
better keep out of the fray. Jt is not our time. The 
news column can say all that needs be sald for the 
benefit of our readers. So much for that. 

‘‘Astothe new man of whom you speak, {t is well 
to let him prove himself. The qualities which you 
mention are the right ones. Whether he has rapidity of 


execution, the knack of turning easily from one thing to 


another, the art of ‘putting things,’ time will show, 
This week’s paper comes to-night. I am glad that you 
said what you did: about Nast. it was timely and 
judicious. ‘ Newspaper Morality’ is just and good. I 
would have left off the last paragraph as smacking of 
the rermon. ‘The Labor Question’ is sound, and 
generally the paper is good.” 

Tne following, which {s undated, may perhaps have 
been on some similar occasion. In general, the remote- 
ness of Mr. Beecher from the practical handling of the 
paper tended to limit and lessen its positive and sallent 
comment on currentthemes. Its writers were hampered 
by the necessity of not going counter to his personal 
opinions, which upon the topics of the day were often 
unknown to them. Perhaps some ona in this 
direction called out this reply : 

‘* You allow yourself to be influenced by talk. The 
paper is notnon-committal. It is not partisan, and shall 
not be. It is not personal, nor precipitate, on public 
questions. not care what peoplesay. The general 
tone of the editorial page has been clear, decided, and 
strong enough. It might have been more brilliant, more 
various, in sharp items. But all this talk about non- 
committalism ought not to affect you as much as the buzz 
of amorquito. As to making mistakes by precipitate 
commitments and fervid discussion, for the sake of being 
forgiven on account of the bold and keen manner—I 
abhor it. The paper is not a propagandist nor party 
organ, and it shall not be made to glitter and hitin order 
to make itself taking. 

‘* IT send you a leader—not so good as I could wish, but 
as good as {can make it. You cannot expect my best 
work as long as the papar is published on two sides of 
Sunday, so that Saturday and Monday are my only 
days.” 

Occasionally, though rarely, came a somewhat de- 


tailed criticism on a number of the paper ; this was most — 


frequently in summer, when he was at a distance and 


more at letsure : 
PEEKSKILL, July 2, ’72. 


. “ Sweat—wipe—gasp—groan—thermometer 95°. Be- 
hold me—under green trees translucent—bird filled— 
wind-moved—each leaf in a low voice chanting 


welcome—fountain plashing—hbills hanging on the. 


horizon of brilliant white; hills beneath, green or in 
purple haze—happy I—infelixr tu—eheu 

‘©1, * Concerning Swine ’—labored in style, odd rather 
than witty—and not worthy of _— the leading 
article. 

‘*3. No article on Athanasian Creed in continuaticn ? 

4, Not a single distinctly religious article—either 
on or before editorial page ! 

‘© A leading article should, if possible, ba the dest. It 
may well be varled—a story, an essay, the Lecture- 
Room Talk—the idea being to give such a taste at the 
first bite that one would wish to eat the whole apple. 

‘* Yours, in greenery, tho’ not green.” 

' The*next was during the Greeley campaign : 
** Wed. July 30, 1872. 

a Be not think that the paper need go 
aiasiiie into politics this summer. Of course we must 
keep the run of news, and an occasional article; but 
don’t, go into the fight. Maintain utmost calmness, 
avoid severe criticism, all personality, and keep a 
pure light and sweet spirit playing over the paper. 

‘*3, I must insist upon more condensed news items 
in both departments [religious and secular news]. Lot 
—, if need be, scissor piquant things. We must get 
more atmosphere into both. I have already asked Edward 
[Dr. Edward Beecher] to give every other week a full 
column of items, news, two or three line paragraphs, 
about men, churches, things. Please follow up both 
these departments. 

‘‘T longed to make you spend Sunday here, and 
should, but my wife is so feeble that I did not dare put 
any care upon her. She has not gained strength with 
the summer. We are alone, and I am in full satl chas- 
ing after the end of Vol. 2 [of the ‘** Life of Christ” ]. 

It is in the summer letters that there comes In oftenest 


PEBKSKILL, Aug. 3, ’72. 
** Will you send me, every week, the authors of all 


\ articles throughout, not alone editorial ? It will prob- 
bly be easiest ta mark a paper—but by letter if you 


prefer. I want to hear from you every week—oftener 
if you need. 

‘“Who wrote ‘ West "Point ? It is good. 
‘From Germany’? Good. 
con in Book R:views ? 

‘* And now, be cool in heat, warm in ae: temperate 
in zealotry ; zealous in indifference ; deep but sparkling ; 
ample but concise; in severity, kind; grave but witty ; 
full of good sense, sound philosophy, worldly expe- 
rience ; fruitfulness well sorted, growth pruned back— 
in short, be a good editor.” 

‘Tuesday, Aug. 6, PeekskILu. 

‘* Yes, I keep a sharp eye on you, and shall. 

‘© 1. Let the Selections, or Spirit of the Press, now go 
back to its old place—the preaching lectures being 
ended. 

‘2. All summer long, see that no newspaper {s 
attacked. Pursue the same policy toward them that we 
do toward churches. This does not preclude mention, 
or kind sad moderate criticism of positions taken cr 
principles advocated. It means nent toward 
papers. 

‘*3. think, during the campaign, writing too 
much, {t will yet be well to keep a catalogue raisonnee, 
as it were, of the events of the campatgn, and that 
it be impartial and just to both sides. It should include 
a notice of remarkable meetings, of great speeches, of 
eminent letters, like Sumner’s, Blalne’s, Garrison’s, etc. 

‘*4, In all questions which you seea little ahead, it 
would be well to let me know the line you think of tak- 
ing, so that by criticism we may Keep unity of counsel 
and aim. 

‘‘5 Edward’s items are good enough for seed, and 
will become better and better. No need of a dash be- 
tween'them—It uses up space. Indent them, and small- 
capitalize the first word, or, if short ones, the first two 
words. I have not examined them critically. 

‘*6. I think for this week it would be well for Robert 
to give the poiuts of Sumner's letter, with nutty extracts. 
Then Biaine’s letter in the same way, and then Garrison’s, 
and if any other from any striking source, then the same 
with that. In this way our readers will get the marrow 
of the controversy, which is important, and will keep 
the paper up in line with events. 

‘*T have just finished the twenty first chapter of my 
book, which is the fourth of Vol. 2, and shall get 
another off this week—viz., on the Transfiguration. All 
the way from the mountain top, after that, His path 
descended toward Jerusalem just as the melting snow on 
Hermon flows down into Jordan and runs to the Dead 


Sea. ” 
Sept. 5, 

‘*Your reply to the ‘Leader’ is good. The.Union 
must bave what Arnold calls ‘sweetness and light — 
which is sweet disposiiion joined to intense — 
It is growing in that direction. 

‘* But you must not attempt to write all the editoriala. 
It is bad for you, and not needful for the paper. Even 
if you should give less editorial there would in summer 
weather, certainly, be no great harm done. -——’s edl- 
torial style is improving. It was aiways good in moral 
and thoughtful articles. It is in lighter matters getting 
an openness, an atmosphere. You have in pictures seen 
trees that were solid, opaque—and others in which the 
airiness of a real tree is preserved. This style of writ- 
ing may be much attained by practice, though to some 
it comes naturally. 

‘*T think no two weeks should go without a well- 
considered political article, which shall deal judictally 
with some element of public affairs. In October there 
should be a strong one every week, not necessarily 
personal to either candidate (if there shall be ‘wo at that 
time), bas: on some principle or policy involved in the 
canvass.” 

In connection with the Greeley campaign I may men- 
tion a circumstance I have never seen in print. Imme- 
diately after the election, Mr. Beecher, who had heartily 
gupported Grant, wrote to half a dozen of the Liberal 
leaders—to Sumner, and [ think to Schurz, Trumbull, 
etc., and undoubtedly to Greeley—expressing in the 
most cordial terms the desire for a renewal of the old 
associations. 

The following is undated, but I presume it was 
written in the spring of 1874, when even the Repubil- 
cans were drifting toward inflation until checked by 
the veto of Grant. Though I find it among my letters, 
it is addressed to Mr. Oliver Johnson, who was at that 
time the managing editor—and whom I cannot name 
without a word of recognition of his thoroughly faithful 
service to the paper, and the sound and sweet qualities 
which endeared him to his associates : 

‘*Q——’s article commits the paper to an unwise 
course. It is right to discuss sharply the wisdom or 
folly of a great financial matter—and another to propose 
a new make-up of parties. I donot think the O. Union 
is in a situation to take a lead in such a movement at 
this time. The formation of a new party is not so easy. 
With the experiment at Cincinnati before us one would 
suppose that the thing would not be repeated soon. 


Either the Republican party will retrace its steps, or 


Who, 


Who, Biblico-Theol. Lex!- 


there will be a Democratic platform of free trade and 
financial reform which will sweep the country. 

“I do not feel that G——’s article 1s very strong. It 
has.a good deal of feeling in it ; but the reading of tt 
did not leave me with a disposition to go Into revolution. 
Ia short, it is not one of his best, aud I much prefer 
R——’s. 

‘‘G——— wished me to read it tiefole Sunday had 
tired me out. I did and a too—and both times 
with same result.” 


Mr. Beecher, by the way, had a great Hking for 
Grant. I think he was always attracted by men of 
marked power in any direction. The paper criticised 
the abuses of Grant’s administration with a good deal 
of freedom. Perhaps its best political work in those 
days was its steady advocacy of a generous and constitu- 
tional policy toward the South. When—tin 1875, I thick 
—a movement was on foot for re-clecting Grant once 
more, an editorial in deprecation of this was sent over 
from the cffice to Mr. Beecher, and came back with the 
comment penciled on the margin, “I am in favor of a 
third term.” ButI thiok this was a passing sentiment, 
and certainly it never was expressed through the paper. 

_An article cffered by a Unitarian minister in criticism 
of Mr. Beecher’s view of the deity of Christ was for- 
warded to him from the office with the suggestion that 
it should be published and he reply to it. But he . 
showed himself, as he almost always did, opposed to 
theological controversy in the paper’s columns : 


“IT cannot imagine what has got Into you, that you 
speak so high'y of T——’s critique. Ido not perceive 
either a new, or newly put, view In {t. It is the same 
thing that we have heard over and over sgain. The 
difficulties are real. But they do not belong tomy view 
of Christ, or any other, but to a/) endeavor to represent 
God, whether Father or Son, to finite intelligence. We 


1 are all of us attempting to expound the nature, scope, 


power, and grandeur of the ocean wiih a pint cup, to a 
class of Indians, that never saw more than a quart of 
water at a timein their lives. Are you so abstinent of 
reading heretics as to think T—— original? And, if 
I enter {ato explanation and defense of Yale Lectures.on 
that matter, what shall hinder but that I shall be sum- 
moned to defend twenty other points ? and turn The 


Christian Union into a theologic arena ? Nevertheless, 


I may think it best to develop that which I only hint at 
in Yale Lectures—the divine consclousness of Christ. 
T—— 1s profuse but not fertile. Hae has the sense of 
concord or discord, but not of music itself, of which 
these are mere incidents.” 


This letter is a not inappropriate close to these 
selections. I have no wish to dilute by comment their 
vivid suggestions of the personality from which these 
were struck out like casual sparks. But I may be per- 
mitted, fer the sake of auld lang syne, to express my 
opinion that The Christfan Union in its present stage 
shows itzelf inspired, as it was from the beginning, by 
the best elements of Mr. Beecher's teaching. His ideas 
are still most fructifying and prolific. I will add, with 
a friend’s frankness, that I think the paper shows some- 
times a limitation which was characterist!c of him, in a 
disposition to underrate the value of the logical and 
critical faculty in the apprehension of truth. It is no 
doubt well to insist that the practical element in religion 
is more Important than the speculative; but it seems 
legitimate also to inquire ip a colorless way whether two 
and two do really make four, or five, and- whether a 
Biblical narrative which ylelds an edifying moral is 
to be regarded as fact or fable. In another respect— 
the close and incisive treatment of current topics—I 
think the paper shows a great advance on Its early devel- 
opment. It escaped, years ago, from the disadvantage 
under which a paper labors when it is controlled by a 
man, no matter how great a genius, — is principally 
occupied in other ffairs, 

This article has only touched on a single and qulte 
subordinate phase of Mr. Beecher’s work. Any view 
of him simply as an editor is as incomplete as would be 
the treatment of Mr. Gladstone merely as a theologian 
holar. But upon the attractive and 


* Of imagi- 
act,” he was magnificently endowed for 
of ideas; while in practical matters the 
same faculty sometimes dazzled and misled him. In 
the commercial affairs of the paper, for example, his 
judgment was often at fault because his enthusiasm | 
and his hopefulness swayed him too much. I used to 
think that his {magination served him like a balloon— 
when locsed for an serial fi'ght {t took him straight 
toward the stars, but on coming back to the ea: th it was 
Hable to drag him helter skelter ovur the ground. 

I wish that these letters might give to the reader 
some sense of what they so vividly recall to me. Ag I 
read them, I seem to see him again as he enters the 
office, in the old blue cloak and soft hat, with that 
grand face, the thrilling voice, the humorous twinkle, the 
various fascination, and sometimes the half-comicexas- 


peration—and the irresistible appeal to the heart, 
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THE EFFECT ON CHARACTER OF A 
COLLEGE EDUCATION. 
IL. 


AN a college. course do anything to help these 

women? Will it, does it, in any degree save our 
brizht, eager, restless girl frcm « dissatisfied youth and 
an ineffectual middle age ? 

If it did nothing but give her a few years’ breathing 
space, in which, looking out on the great whirl of life, 
she might apprehend her power and her weakness, map 
out roughly a working theory, and decide where in the 
great vortex her work could most effectively be done, it 
would do much. Every human soul neéde years of 
silent preparation before plunging into the miist of 
active life. St. Paul, after the divine revelation, with 
the intense consclousness of sin upon bim, with the 
burning desire to atone for that sin by instant work for 
the Master, is withdrawn for three years into the desert 
of Arabla There he learns to acjust bis own nature, 
and studies from without the complex c nditions of the 
world in which he isto work. We, all of us, need our 
Arablan deserte. The harmony of the soul must precede 
the power to harmonize the world. Weare growing to 
perceive this more and more in the case of our young 
men. They have their college course; then they take 
some post-graduate work ; then, if they can sfford It, a 
year or two of study abroad. But our girls, with their 
high-strung, nervous organism, and the morbid conec!i- 
entiousness which makes it next to {fmoossible for a gir) 
of eighteen to be happy-go lucky, are plunged unpre. 
pared {nto the excitements of actual life Everything 
clamors for instant decision. They are obliged at once 
to choose their practical ‘‘ line,” to man{pulate relations 
with others often delicate In the extreme, and to settle 
at odd minutes all the vital problems which agitate every 
thoughtful miud. And then we wonder why our Amer. 
ican girls have nervous frostration ! Du‘ing the solemn 
yet j»yous years when the eoul for the first time faces 
the great problems of existence it ought not to be forced 
to stagger under the buiden of practical living. I+ can- 
not bear the strain. I heard the other day of a young 
woman who bad married young, before such questions 
had-begun to press upon her. When her chilcren came, 
it seemed to her absolutely unendurable that they should 
be taught anything false Aroused by them to the 
necessity of sound convictions, she plunged into the 
midet of all the controversies of the \ime etudied, read, 
and thought intensely, carrying on at the same tiawe the 
cures of her household At the end of a year she had a 
nervous fever. It left her completely shattered. and 
she is at present, I belicve, in aeanitarium If a college 
curse did nothing for a girl beyood givieg her four 
years of silent preparation, in which sbe is freed from 
practical responsibility would be an fovaluable agent 
io producing a calm, «ficient womanhoo! 

But it does far more toan this: it fille these years with 
training the most vari us and the mcst eplaraliog ; it 
su'rcunds the cpening nature on all! sides with subt'e 
carefully chosen influences Ip the first place, by virtue 
of the admirable system cf college life, a girl bee: mes 
ineensibly sccustomed to the value of method and of 
de fiatte purpose. In the class-room she learns tte use- 
lessness uf vague {mpressions. the necessity of knowledge 
clear cut, accurate, and avatiable Toe increas- 
ing liberty: f choke in her studies, wise:y graduated 
during the four years, trains her in the p»wer of pr. mpt 
yet cire'ul Ceci-ion; the contact with other earnest, 
eager minds searching in the same dir ction as her own 
is a strong educational force. A sbaliow statement, a 
false argument, a pretty feminine evasion is at once 
challenged. The student learns that assertion is not 
proof, and prjudice not conviction. Her intell:ctual 
hor!zon widens, and she dsres no longer take lightly on 
her tongue the sacred word ‘‘belkf” At the same time 
she learns to perceive the complemental truth of the 
value of an earnestness 80 derp that it can afford to be 
tolerant, so pure from se f-seek ng that it res's upon 
absolute truth. And as she comes to see things no 
longer distorted by passion, but io the clearer light of 
reality, she grows iuto a truer reverence for the thought 
and conclusions of the pest. Her hasty desire for nov- 
elty is replaced by a wise conservati:m ; her intel‘ect 
puts itself into normal relation with the thought of the 
world. It is not only developed, it is sobered and sub- 

_dued into harmony withlaw. 
And her character, even more than her mind, is dis- 


_ciplined. Many a girl enters college irreaojute, helpless, 


weak, and narrow, only to grow constantly ia dignity, 
self-dependence, and sweet womanly strength. It isa 
delight to watch these gracious developments, proceed- 
iog so quictly thatay ouog woman is curprised to flad her. 
seif by the senior year a source of help to others instead 
of the dependent child she was on entering. It is some- 
times said that a college course is narrowing ; and the 


statement is in one sense true. Absorbed in the keen 


foterests of her college, a girl feels during her student} 


life much indifferende toward the outside world Accus- 
tomed to a certain uniformity of spirit, she will, after 
graduation, find it at first difficult to adjust herself to 
attitudes different from her own. These are grave 
faults; they should be apprehended and vigorously 
fought. But, in a deeper and more permanent sense, 8 
college course is the most broadening influence available 
for a woman. Our girls are rightly shielded in their 
homes from that rough contact with the world which 
teaches to their brothers a large and easy tolerance. 
Their friends are usually from the same piece and the 
same social stratum as themselves. Even if they engage 
in charity work, it is with an unconecious condescension 
that robs the contact with the poor of half its vital 
power. 

Now, a girl on entering college finds herself in a 
community which represents nearly every State in the 
Ualion ; and no one country in the world can offer so 
great a verlety of types as ous. She finds representa- 
tives of the complex life of our great cities, and the 
monotonous, stolid existence of the smaller country 
towns. If she belongs to the first class, she will be {a- 
sensibly soothed; if to the second, htr wits will be 
sharpened. She finds young women belonging to every 
socisl plane except the highest and the lowest. If her 
own position is high, her mild, unconscious snobbish- 
ness will soon be knocked out of her, as, opening wide 
ber pretty eyes, she learns to estimate the superior 
weight and force of young women whom her home 
friends would teach her to ignore ; if she comes from a 
lower class, she will catch up in an amaziogly short 
time something of the grace and delicacy and pretty 
feminine ways of the daintier girls. No girl. sfiera 
year of college life, could eink back into belleviag that 
the Jitt'e shibboleth of her own cultured circle is the 
key to the oracles of the world. The contact of a num- 
ber of earnest young women, representing home training 
radically various, and possessed of as many standards 
as there are individuals, proves an absolutely efficient 
instrument in broadening and mellowing the crude 
fixedness of feminine ideals. | 

Such a society, composed of heterogeneous elements 
bound together by fundamental unity of purpose, is the 
best field imaginable for the development of the distinct- 
ive womanly virtues. A large and tender charity 
inevitably follows as a girl grows dimly to understand 
tbe varying circumstances responsibie for characters at 
first sight unlovely. Consideration for others belps to 
self-control. A ,irl is not likely to indulge in wild die- 
content or perverse speculation when she finds that the 
is thereby injuring her weaker friend Tact is one of 
the chief requisites in such a society ; but {t must be 
the tact which springs from love, and goes hand in band 
with stocerity. Nothing so qiickly brands its owner in 
c sllege life as the least taint of deceltfulness. But gen- 
ulne and delicate power of dealing with others—that 
q iality so invaluable in a woman—is inev tably devel- 
oped if any germ of it is present. Emphatically, in the 
c liege life, no one liveth to herself. Sorrows. per- 
ple xities, doubts, and difficulties of all sorts « xlst there, 
and the d: mands for sympathy and help made upon the 
stronger girls are sometimes pitiful. Confidercs are 
often carried too far, till the virtue of reticence is for. 
gotten, and a painful form of dual or complex conscious. 
ness invades the college like ap epidemic; but this is 
the abuse of an element intrinsically valuable In the 
clsims which it makes upon a wise and tender helpful 
ness, the cullege life fosters the highest and purest of 
womanly pc were—that of self sac: ificing love. 

Oa the fotellectusl tide of the character, balance, 
breadth, soberness, self control; on the moral side, a 
wide charity, a loving tact, and a helpful sympathy— 
theee are the qualities which our colleges may develop 
in our sensitive girls. But there is one other side which 
a college education is popularly supposed to reject, and 
that is the practical. 

Now, it is true that college does not teach a girl to 
wash dishes, to make pies, or to cut adress ; but it does 


teach her certain things that will make her competent” 


ia these departments when the need shal! arise. 

In the first place, it trains her to use every moment of 
her time to some definite purpose. It shows her that 
system is the necessary condition of ¢ffectiveness, and 
that ner vous work is, in the long run, bad work; and 
it teaches her the power and the means of concentra 
tion. 

Then it gives her, not only principles, but practice. It 
devel: ps her executive ability. Every college has socl- 
eties managed by the girls, and slipshodness in the 
ruuning of these societies is subjected to the keenest 
criticiam. Each class is a littie commonwealth. In 
class-meetings the girls learn to speak concisely and to 
ihe point, and to put through burioess with order and 
dispsich. Perhaps they are rather too much addicted to 
red-tape ; but thisiss fault which a year or two of 
attendance on the ordinary business meeting conducted 
by women will go far to remedy, siemens 


press. 


We have tried to show that the obj-ct of the higher — 
education is not to create but to control the intellectual 


powers ; not to suppress but harmoniously to develop 
the moral nature ; in brief, to mold the character into 


& large-hearted, largeminded, sweet-souled woman- 


hood. It will be gald that we have drawn an ideal 
rather than a reality, and that we have not touched 
upon the countless dangers of a college life. So be it. 
The idea is, at least, that toward which our colleges, 
with all their blunders and their weakress, are tending. 
As for the dangers, they are real; they cause us grave 
anxiety. Yet they sre not greater, prrhaps, than those 
which beset our girls in the outer world ; and even were 
they so, we might justly say that the higher develop 
ment inevitably implies the deeper possibilities of fatl- 
ure. A woman, at best, is in a less safe mode of exist- 
ence than an oyster ; but one would hardly wish to 
reduce her to the condition of a bivalve. We may sum 
up the alms of the higher education in the words of 
one of the wisest, most sympathetic, most far-seelng 
souls that this century has known. Said Kingsley, in 
an address to Queen's College: _ 

‘* This I take to be one of the highest alms of woman 
—to promote charity, love, and brotherhood; but in 
this nineteenth century, huntiog every where for law and 
organ{zation, refusing loyalty to anything which can- 
not range itself under its theorles, she wil. never get a 
hearing till her knowledge of the past beccmes more 
organized and methodic. ...I claim, therefore, as 
necessary for the cducation of the future, that woman 
should be initlated into the thoughts and feelisgs of 
every age, that, knowing the hearts of many, she may 
in af.er life be able to comfort the hearts of all.” 


‘A BOND OF LOVE OR NECESSITY? 


LL ASSORTED and injudicious marriages will take 
place as long as there are untrained minds and 
selfish souls at liberty to contract them. They can 
never be entirely prevented ; but the sum total will be 
reduced when education trains judgment and morals ; 
when home training looks to the making of fu'ure 
homes and prepares the makers to meet the cares and 
responsibilities of their future. | 
If girls are allowed, if not taught, to look upon 
matrimony £8 a prize to be attained if they would shield 
themselves from the euspicion of failure, they will) 
accept what is cffered, believing any prize more desir- 
able than no prize. Miny enter into the relation un- 
thinkingly. The announcement of the engagement, the 
importance of the new dignity, the excitement of 
preparation of wardrobe and the wedding festivities, 
bound the horizon of their minds. The long years 
that may follow, the possibilities of a family, are never 
thought of by these semt-developed men and women, 
until the cruel facts, cruel only because of thoughtless 
ignorance, are forced upon them. A paper in the 
April number of the ‘“‘ Forum ” says on this subject ; 
“**For better, for worse.’ How many young creatures 
r2peat these words unthinkingly, or thinking that the future 
will bs all better and no worse ; that marriage is a kind of 
earthly paradise, and those only are to be pitied who stand 
without the gate. They are; fora single life is necessarily 
an imperfect l'fe. But a perfect married life, though there 
is euch a thing, is the rarest thing underthesun. Of the 
thousands who have known the rapture of love, even of 
satisfied love, there are only tens, nay, units, who live to 
know what the poet calls ‘comfort of marriage:’ the unity 
of interests, the entire reliance, the faithful companionship; 
that peaceful habitual affection which replaces passion ; 
uoder which, month after month, and year after year, these 
companions for lifesit every day at the same board, and lay 
the tired head every night on the same pillow, quite certain, 
and quite content in that certainty, that nothing but the 


icevitable ‘till death us do part’ will ever involve 


eparation.”’ 


There is no doubt that the responsibility for the ‘‘ com- 
fort of marriage ” depends far more on the woman than 
the man. If she does not have the grace, knowledge, 
and patience necessary to meet the new conditions, the 
new responsibilities, there is little hope cf comfort form. 
ing the greater portion of the foundation of their home. 
Tae m-+j rity of women, because of the lack of educa- 


tion, cf traditions that control their environment as 


women, cannot treat trifles as trifles. The narrowness 
of their lives prevents their giving to their affairs the 
topographical position in which they belong. Their 
affairs are all mountalus, all oceans They have no 
hills or Knolls, nor rivers or brooks. Everything looms 
up in the same proportion, or swallows up their sou’s in 
a sea Of immensity overwhelming ia its wastness and 
depth. Women of this description are enough to wear out 
the strongest love by the wearisomeness of their peity 
complaints that should never have found utterance. A 
man at last gets fot» the condition of mind toward such 
& woman®s utterances as the people fooled by the cry of 
‘* Wolf, wolf!” had to the shepherd boy. Every uiffl- 
culty they meet is a ‘‘ wolf,” and a man has become :o 
accustomed to the cry that he is not ready to respond 
when the real ‘* wolf” does appsar—he expects to see a 
kitten, as usual. 
Another class of women find solace in depicting the 
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disappointments they have met. Having no true con- 
ception of their relation as wife, they are disappointed 
when they find it does not consist of a shower o! fl»wers, 
bonbons, and theater'and attendant diversions. They 


- refuse to make a business of living ; they ineist it shall 


be a recreation. It cannot be, so their dear five hundred 
friends are the depoeitaries of their secret. As the writer 
in the ‘‘ Forum ” says: 


‘‘Many a wife goes about making ‘a poor mouth’ about 
mere trifles. Her husband has not given her the position 
she expected ; he likes town and she the country, or vice 
versa; he bas e good heart, but a bad temper ; his relatives 
are unpleasant, or he takes a dislike, jast or unjost, to hers 
All these minor miseries silly women dwel upon, instead of 
taking them—and the husband—‘for better, for worse, 
and striving by all conceivable means—by patience, by self- 
denial, by courage when necessary, and by silent endurance 
always—to change worse into better. This can be done, 


and often is done. If we who have lived long enough to 


look on life with larger vision than the young are often 
saddened to see how many of the most passionate love 
marriages melt away into a middle age of misery, we have 
also seen others which, beginning in error and possessing 
all the elements of future wretchedness, have yet, by wise 


- conduc’, generally on the wife’s side, ended in something 


not far short of happiness. 

‘* Every woman who takes upon herself the ‘ holy estate’ 
—and it is ho'y—‘ of matrimory’ has to learn soo: or late— 
bappy if she learn it soon !—that no two human beings 
can be tied together for life without finding endless diffi ul- 
ties, not only in the world outside, but ineach other. These 
have to be solved, and generally by the wife. She must have 
a strong heart, a sweet temper, an unlimited patience, and, 
above ail, a power to see the ri. ht, and do it, not merely for 
the love of man—‘as Sarah obeyed Abraham, calling bim 
lord’ (which was a state of things belonging to a polyga- 
mous and not a Christian community)—but for the love of 
God, which alone can tide an ill assorted couple over tne 
rocks end sheals of early married life into a calm sea and 
prosperous voyage.”’ 


CHILD OR SYSTEM—WHICH SHALL 
LIVE? 


OTHING is of more vital importance in the home 
than the education of the children. What kind 
of knowledge are they acqulring ? How are they ac- 
quiriog that knowledge ? Whatarethecffects? Were 
these questions asked, and the answers gained through 
pereonal investigation, there would be, without doubt, a 
tremendous revolution in the methods employed in our 
syst: ms of education. Parents deliver the minds of thetr 
children to the care of the State with a confidence that 
would be an evidence of their sublime faith in its 
fatherhood were it not that they admit the close 
relations existing between politics of not the highest 
order and the schools; the complaint, which are con- 
stantly heard of the false system which demands more 
of the child than nature has fitted it to perform. 

Dr. William A. Hammond, in the ‘‘ Popular S~fence 
Monthly ” for April, in an article entitled ‘‘ Brain- 
Forcing in Childhood,” says: 

* Not very long ago a lady of this city brought her little 
daughter, twelve years of. age, to see me professionally. 
The child was on her way to echool, and had with her a 
large satchel full of books. She was pale, tall, and thin. 
The muscles of her face twitched convulsively, and ehe could 
not keep her hands and feet stiJl. She was suffering from 
chorea, or 8t. Vitus’s dance, and, in addition, had almost 
constant he: dache and other symptoms of nervous derange 
ment. In the course of my examination I a:ked her to 
empty her satchel! of the books it contaived, and which, as 
she informed me, she had been studying that morning and 
the night before. This is the list : 

‘*1. An English grammar. 2 Aescholar’scompanion. 3 
An arithmetic. Ageograpby. 5. A history of'he United 
States. 6. An elementary guide to astronomy. 7. A tem- 
perance pbystology and hygiene (whatever that may be). 
8. A method of learning French. 9. A vieaced reading- 
book.”’ 

Dr. Hammond, after deducting the necessary bours for 
sleep (which he says should not be less than eight, and 
would better be nineor ten), protests against the folly of 


expecting a child to gain any permanent knowledge of |, 


nine separate branches of study insix hours. Yet this is 
no more than is demanded of every pupil in the grammar 
grade of any of our publicschools. Physictans protest, 
parents agree with them as to the immense evil in this 
system—and continue offering up their childr n on the 
altars of their own building; while the teachers, as 
priests, light the fires that consume the vitality, the mus- 
cle, and the beauty of their children, if not their’ lives, 
All are tested by the same fire—strong and weak, nerv. 


ous and phlegmatic, artistic and mechanical, poetic and 


inventive ; all pass through the fire maintained at public 
expenre, and against public intelligence. .Dr Hammond 
says a man has a right to choose the method by which 
he hopes to attain his highest happiness, but the wise 
man chooses in harmony with and in recognition of his 


tastes and abilities : 


“He has a right to judge for bimself, and to seek his own 


happiness in the way that seems best to bim. Bat for chil 


dren to be reduced to one common level, as they are in our 
schools almost without exception, and to have studies 


| crowded upon them in advance of their brain-development, 


are crimes against nature, which nature in her blind way 
expiates by punishing the wrong person, but which those 
who know the right should promptly expose.”’ 

There are very few persons who do not know the 
pbysical immaturity of the brain during childhood ; 
who do not know the danger of forcing during the 
formative period. 

Dr Hammond says: 


‘‘ The intellect of the infant is immature, for the reason 
that the part of the brain which is concerned in the process 
of elaborating the higber qualities of the mind is ina far 
more imperfect state of development than is that part 
which has direct relations with the organs of the special 
senses. The perceptions and the ideas that are elaborated 
from them give all the exercise to the inchoate brain that it 
r quires for its full development, Through the perceptions 
the systematic education of the child should be almost ex- 
clusively conducted during the first ten or twelve years of 
life, and there should be no set lessons to worry his power 
of attention, to spur his understanding, or to tax his mem- 
ory. He should be taught howto acquire knowledge bv 
the use of his senses, and there are facts enough surround- 
ing him on-all sides to keep him as much engaged as is 
proper. His own refisctions, started into activity, as they 
will be by his perceptions and by the ques ions he will ask, 
will dotherest He will learn to almost imperceptibly. 
of h!s own accord, with scarcely a word of inatruction. If 
he does not begin to look at bo >ks till he is ten years ol4, 
he will, hy the time a year has elapsed, read better than 
the child that has begun to learn his letters at three or four. 
He starts in the race with an unwearied and a better de- 
veloped brain, and in the long run through life wiil win 
more prizes than his precocious competitor.”’ 

Dr Hammond urges the value of concentration ; the 
advisability of reducing the number of au’j-cts studied at 
one time. He says it has been found advantageous to 
reduce the number of branches of medical science whi -h 
students are to study simultaneously, and lengthen the 
time of the session. Dr. Hammond belfeve: that gram- 
mar should be ban{shed from the list of branches taught : 
and, if one judges from the results of its study by the 
language used by very many, if not the majority, of the 
public school pupils, it might well be omitted because 
of its utter inutility. Of the effect of studying grammar 
Dr. Hammond says: 

‘*Tt has Criven many a poor little wretch into headaches 
and other nervons troubles. It isthe most ingenions device 
for forcing an immature brain into early decrepi'nde that 
the cunning of man has yet devised. The only re>aon why 
it does not do more harm is that not one fn ten of the 


pupils that come out of our schools know anything 
about it.”’ 


That it is impossible to gain a thorough knowledge of 
any subject where there 13 suc» a multiplicity of sub 
jects to be considered and so little time for their consld 
eration is certain. The resnit is the memorizing of 
words with but lfttle corception of their meaning or 
their relation to the subj2ct of which they treat. The 
aim is not knowledge, but ‘‘marks.” The teac er’s 
object is to impress a number of words on the mind of 
each pupil, that a certain percentage may be maintained 
by the class at the sem{ annuslexamination. The child 
is made to fit the system, not the system the child 
Dr. Hammond says truly that law protects the murcles 
of a child, but does not protect {ts brain. 


‘*As one mode by which a reform in our systems of edu. 
cating the young can be brought abont, let there be more 
schools for children of a larger growth. I am satiafied. from 
oservation, that the public night-schools of this city do 
more good, according to their opportun!ties, than do thore 
that, through the day, from nine to three o’clock are 
crowd d with young children, t'ring their poor little brains 
over subjects that do not interest them, for they do not 
appreciate their value. A child ought to see some tangible 
reeult of his ¢ffortsto acquire knowledge, and this he can 
only do when he js taught facts that he understands and 
recognizes to be facts. In this kind of instruction the 
mental strain is reduced to a.m'nimuam, while the mental 
development is carried on in accordance wit’ nature’s laws. 
At the first sign of fatigue the instruction should cease. As 


to conform to one uniform standard of cast-iron rigidity. 
Weariness counts for nothing with the feeble, solong as the 
robust are not tired. The exhansted child cannot, like the 
exhausted adu!t, etop of his own volition. He must goon 
The jaded nervous system cries out in vain, his face may 
look as haggard as it can, yawn follows yawn, his head may 
droop, his eyes may close in the drowsiness of his languor; 
but the goad is applied, and he must rouse himself, for 
another lesson is to be recited. 13 it strange that headache, 
and nervous; prostration, and insomnia, and St, Vi'us's 
dance, and epilepsy, and utter extinction of mind should 
frc quently result from this forcing process ?”” 

Surely it is time parents investigated the system of 
education through which their child is beiog forced, and 
if they find that system detrimental to the best physica) 
aud mental development of the child, demand, compel, 
a change to a system that will produce results favorable 


to the best growih and devel pment of the individual 


Parents should demand a reduction fa the number of 
branches taught ; demand the education of the 
whole chili—nands as well as brains; should demand 
half seseions per day fr redecraft, that there might be 


time for handeraft; and protest so strongly against over- 


our schools are at present conducted, all the pupils are made 


crowding that no teacher will have more pupils than he 
can instruct. These charges will remove the nervous 
pressure under which children live because of unnatural 
demands made upon their time and strength. The 
remedy is in the parenta’ power ; will they apply {i ? 

_Ficts prove the value of Dr. Hammond's protest. 
Within the past month a graduate of the New York 
N >rual College was found wandering about the streets in 
a dazed condiifon. She had been graduated, obtained a 
position, but was compelled to give it up ia a short time 
because her mind was 60 affected by overstudy and the 
nervous strain of competition. Two years agoa pupil 
failed im her examination at the same college, and 
sought refuge in domestic service without the knowledge 
of her family, rather than return and complete her 
course. 

Of what value {s a system that produces such viii ? 
Think of the hundreds of girls who break down just 
enough to retain through life a lowered vitality and 
minds out of which all spontaneity has departed. 

Normal colleges exist for the training of teachers, but 
when they graduate seven'y five per cent. more pupils 
than are needed fcr the supply of the schools, it is time 
the course was adjusted to the needs of the publ'c. 


ployment as teachers; a large psrcentage drift into 
clerical pxsttions in the commercisl world, and, for lack 
of commercial training, they are forced to work at 
reduced wages, 

J ist as long as the normal colleges are allowed to 
pre‘uce for the State capital that cannot be used (for 
teachers tratre1 at the expense of the 8S ate for the uses 
of the States must certainly be the capital of the State) 
#1) the colleges be supe:flious The lower schools are 
conducted with the view of fitting every pu;i{l for 
entrance to the ncrmal colleges, 89 that our systems of 
pubifc fas'ruction extst for the ultimate produc 'ion of 
teachers. Would the taxpayer submit to a system of 
educa'ion whose ultimate object was the production of 
mi)lintra or blacksmiths ? But would it not be as just, 
as reas nable ? 

Paren's must demand a broadening of the system, 
even if at the expense of reducing its height, which, 
without doubt, benefitsa few. Thetrue democracy con- 
f. ra the greatest good on the greatest number. 
dren are the hore of the nation. D»them justice by the 
education of the head, hands, and heart, that they may 
he prepared for entrance in any field to which nature or 
circumstances assign them. 


PANSIES. 


HERE is no prettier bed in a garden than a pansy 
bed, with its fair faces half concealed, never fully 
revealed «xcept when the true fi wer-lover bends over 
them in rap'ure. A bed of pansies is one of nature's 
books, that gives a message never two days the same, 
but always full of bumility, beauty, and cheer, with 
their faces, even when covered with rain drops, uplifted 
to the sky. 
They are easily cultivated, and a wriier to ‘' Vick’s 
Floral Magazine,” who has had remarkable success in 
cul'ivatipg pausies, says: 


‘*T have had in the heat of summer, where the sun lay 
till late in the afternoon, p2insies an inch and three 
quarters across, from seed two years old from the florist, 
and a ten-cent packet in the beginning. I use a mix- 
ture of cow manure, partly rotted forest leaves, and wood 
ashes. Three quarts of ashes to a bushel of manure is 
enough, but two-thirds of the soll of the bed of the manure 
and leaves is not too much for pansies. It makes no differ- 
ence whether the mannre is fresh or rotted, that I can see, 
but itis best to have it buried with a couple of inches of 
rich soil over it in which to set the seedlings. 

‘*A mulch of graes or leaves round the pianta will keep 
the ground from drying, bat if it is not rainy they should 
be watered every night. I think it is best to plant the seeds 
in a large box filled with the m'xture mentioned, and in the 
same proportion. As the seedlings are rather slow in growth, 
they can be cared for easter in this way when small. 

‘Young plants beginning to bloom, c>vered with ever- 
green boug)s during the winter, bloom best in spring and 
early summer fur me. And seeds planted as early as possi- 
ble in the spring do best for jate summer and fall. Pinching 
oat the hearts of the plants when small will make neat 
branch more freely. 

‘‘ Dar'ng the summer the size of the flowers can be. kept 
up by watering two or three times a week with water in 
which cow mannre has heen soaked ti!l the color of strong 
coff-e; yon can hardly give them too much of it. If it gets 
on the leaves, rirse them with clean water. Pick off the 
faded blossoms. If you want seed, tie a rag round the 
largest, finest blossoms, and leave but one seed- -pod on a 
plant till ripe.” 


Bzlleve me, the talent of success {a nothtsig more than 
doing what ycu can do well ; and doing weil whatever 


‘you do. 


She makes her life one sweet record 
And deed of charity. 


S‘rength mast be found in thought, or {t will never be 
found fa the words. Big-sounding words, without 
thoughis correspoading, are efforts without «ffect.— 


William Cobbett. 


Not one quarter of the pupils graduated ever find em- 


The chil- 
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BEYOND THE IE IVORY GATE. 
SPORT I. 
By Caares Linu, 
T’S no use,” sald Nutty—her real name was Norah, 


but they called her Nutty because she was such a 
nut-brown maid—“‘ it’s no use,” she refterated, with fret- 


ful emphasis. 
She was sitting in a large, comfortable chair drawn 


_close up to the table ; it was a hot summer’s afternoon, 


and she was all alone in the room, busily ergaged in 
painting a printed picture in an fllustrated paper—a pict- 
ure repreeenting a grand ball at a beautiful house. 

‘‘T know everybody ought to wear different colors,” 
she observed, thoughtfully, ‘‘and there ain’t enough of 
you ”—hitting the lit*le cakes of pafat with her brush and 
overturning the box. It was a vengeful action, but then 
she was becoming angry. and the weather ¢-as warin. 

Annoyed and dissausfied with her work, she threw 
herself back in the recesses of the big chair, her din :pled 
chin sagely resting on one hand, her mind absortied in 
rueful contemplation of the difficulties before her; 
presently strange voices filled the room, but abo've the 
rest ehe heard one, in a hoarse, gruff tone, saying: | 

‘* Bless my buttons, how hot itis!” And before her 
stood a short, stout man vigorously mopping his round, 
red face with a crimson handkerchief. 

“‘ What a curious person!” thought Nutty. 

‘* And what if [am ?” he returned, perfectly sc: irlet In 
the face. He was dressed in a tight military red cat and 
wore large red boots ; moreover, he had red hair. ‘*‘ What 
if Iam ?” he repeated, angrily ; ‘‘ it costs nothing ” 

“Nothing! I’m so.sorry,” replied Nutty. ‘* It is”— 
this by way of making amends—“‘ it is warm.” 

‘Warm ! it’s as hot asan oven,” returned the little 
‘* Ah. here’s Verdant Green coming! nice and 


man. 
cool she looks. I’ll introduce you ’—catchirg hold of 
Nutty’s hand. ‘‘ M'se Green, allow me; Nutty, Painter 


Extraordinary to the I'lustrated.” 
“How do you do? Nice spring weather, {isn’t it ?” 


-trilled Miss Green. 


‘Spring !” gasped the little red-faced man. ‘‘ Stuff 
and sulphur and salamanders and sunshades, no !’ 

‘*Is she going to your picnic, Major Vermilion ?” 

** oh. yes answered the Major, growing redder 
as he spoke ; ‘‘ dear child’s promised.” 

I didn't!” cried Nutty, frankly. 

‘Hush ! we take it for granted,” he replied, gravely. 
** Never sav no to an offer.” 

‘ Bt I wasn’t asked,” argued Nutty. 

** Never ack ; always take.” he whispered. 

**T don’t understand,” sald Nutty, in despair. 

‘Take everything for granted,” explained Verdant 
Green. ‘‘ Were all going.” 

‘‘Fiake White,” said the Major, somewhat suddenly, 
to a pale, siim young man dressed in white calico, ‘‘ take 
charge of the Painter ; we’re going to dance.” 

you dance ?” asked Flake White. 

**T only know half a quadrille and a little polka,” she 
aEswered, shyly. 

‘Half a quadrille !’ shouted the Major to the orches- 


_ tra; and, to Nutty’s surprise, they all formed into 


parties of four and commenced dancing. 

“ But we have nobody opposite to us,” objected 
Nutty. 

‘It’s only half a quadrilie,” said Flake White ; ‘‘ if 
you do not know enough to carry you through, why— 
and he looked round the room—‘‘ you can go to that 
mirror, advance to it, curtsey, and retire.” 

The most extraordinary thing was the orchestra. 
It was composed of palettes, all shapes and sizes, 
made of porcelain, wood and metal, tin cans, crooked 
knives, and pencils. 
walk round the room when the Major called out, “A 
little polka!” and instantly everybody was pirouetting 
again ; but it only lasted ten seconds. 

‘“‘ Supper’s ready,” announced an ivory black butler 
dressed in dark leather ; and at once people rushed out 
to secure places and partners. 

‘‘ Arrange yourselves in proper shades,” observed a 
tall man with a long mustache. 

** That's Colonel Vandyke Brown, ” whispered Flake. 
‘** This is his house.’”’ 

** Mr. Red,” said the Co‘onel, ‘‘ takedown Miss Blue, 
Lord Ochre and Mrs. Jaundyce Yellow, Charles Cobalt 
and Miss Puce—”’ 

‘‘ Bad taste,’ muttered Professor Umber; 
never do.” 

‘*Pshaw ! arrange them yourself,” crled the Colonel 
in a huff, for he was not afraid of the Professor’s learn- 
ing. 

‘*I must have & good purple tint,” began the Pro- 
fessor, thoughtfully. ‘‘ Please come ere, Miss Crimson 
ve the honor of tak- 
ing youin.” The two walked aW&y together, the old 


Professor watching them and remarking, ‘‘ Charming 


this’!] 


Nutty and Flake were taking a 
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purple haz3 for horizons, mysterlous depths, and —_ 


ern skies.” 

**Major Vermilion will walk off with Lady Ochre—” 

‘‘ Why, how brown they look !” thought Nutty, as the 
couple blended and turned away. 

‘‘A little gaudy,” growled the Professor—‘‘do for 
copper kettles and fireworks.” 

‘Charles Cobalt and Miss Violet,” he continued, 
‘‘Lord Ocbre and Verdant Green, Colonel Vandyke and 
Mrs. Rose Madder. Mr. Indigo Blue, take Miss Gam. 
boge—” 

‘* What a pretty arrangement !” cried Nutty. 

‘Hi, hi!” exclaimed the old Professor, peering 
through dusty spectacles at Nutty clinging to Flake 
White’s arm. ‘‘ Pray, what tint do you call yourself ?” 

Please, I think I’m pink.” 

“Hum! Isthatso? Lot mesee; yes, Flake White 
may ‘take you—do for rose-leaves and girls’ faces.” 

‘* What strange people!” said Nutty, as she entered 
and saw them all sittfne on the tables dipping spoons 
Into large glatees. ‘‘ What are they doing ?” 

‘‘ This is yours,” eald Flake, and she found she was 
sitting on the edge of the table, and he was handinz her 
a glassof pink liquid. ‘‘ We all have what we like 
best—this is mine,” he added, proudly holding up his 
own. 

** It’s only milk,” said Nutty, scornfully. 

‘* Never disparage what your host provides,” said 
Flake, severely. ‘‘ Taste your own ; it’s called children’s 
cheek,” 

Nutty did so, and found it smelt of roses and tasted 
like ice cream. | 

‘How much the Major drinks !” remarked Nutty— 
he was sitting opposite to her. 

‘‘What if I do?” exclaimed the Major. ‘' Walter, 
more cherry wine, more chillis and red pepper and to- 
mato sauce.” 

“‘ What a forward child !” said a thin, faded lady, as 
she sipped her green tea and looked {intently at Nutty. 

** Miss Sap Green,” whispered Flake. 

Where's the waiter ?” exclaimed Lord Ochre—he 
was a tall, dingy old man dressed in yellow clothes of a 
russet tinge. ‘‘ Here, Ivory Black, bring Miss Verdant 
fifteen glasses of grass wine, and bring me lemonade in 
a bucket.” 

‘* What shameful! people!’ remarked Nu'ty. 
do they begin to eat ?” 

‘‘ It’s coming on now,” replied Flake, as everybody 
swept their glasses on to the floor. 

‘‘Why !” cried Nutty, aghast, ‘‘ they’re all broken !” 

What if they are ?’ exclaimed the Major; what if 
they are ?—Iit’s good for trade, eh, Painter ?’ 

‘* Don't call me Painter, please,” said Nutty. 

‘* Well, Dauber,” sald the Major, very loudly. 

‘‘Major,” remarked the Colonel, ‘‘order! you're 
coarse,” 

‘* What if Iam?” he ingulred, angrily ; ‘‘ of course I 
am. Thats a joke,” he added, nudging Lady Ochre 
with afork. ‘‘ Never mind, dear child,” he remarked 
affably, ‘‘it'sonly my way. Lot me give you some beef 
from my own plate’’—he was eating underdone meat as 
fast as he could—so fast, {udeed, Nutty saw, that unless 
she spoke at once none would be left ; however, she 
replied, ‘‘No, thank you; I have strawberries and 
cream,” 

‘‘ Ungrateful girl !” snapped Mies Sap Green ; she was 
munching olives. 

‘* Strawberries ?” observed the Major, gently. ‘‘ Have 
you a large one—a nice, large, red one?” He leant for- 
ward, and took the biggest one from her plate. 

‘*Such condescension !’ murmured Miss Sap Green. 
‘*Try an olive, Major ?” 

‘* Olives and owls!” replied the Major. ‘‘ I hate ’em.” 

Flake White was eating wafer cakes, and waiting for 
his veal and bleached potatoes, as he informed his com- 
panion, who now made the discovery that what every- 
body ate and drank was the same color as themselves. 

‘‘Is there no pudding coming ?” inquired Nutty, for 
she had only had ice-cream and strawberries, which in 
no wise satisfied her hunger. 

‘** Pudding !” echoed the Major. ‘‘ Every sort of jelly 
you can lay your hand on is coming.” 

‘** But I don’t want to lay my hands on any,” she ex- 
plained. ‘‘ I should like some cabinet pudding best.” 

‘‘Here’s some calf’s-foot jelly made expressly for 


‘When 


you,” said the old Professor, coming up at that moment. 


Nutty ate the jelly, but still she felt hungry. 

‘* The child’s a gourmand,” sneered Miss Sap Green. 
‘* Gracious Major, try a greengage,” she added. 

Gourmet,” said a lady, swiftly, across thetable. She 
had black corkscrew ringlets and a Roman nose; her 
name was Hooker Green. 

‘*Gourmand,” returned Miss Sip Green, stoutly. 
“* Considering the awfully fine education I received, and 
the way my uncle the mayor lived, I ought to know. 
Gourmand, I repeat it once more.” 

The lady across the table merely contented herself 
with shaping her lips to the repetition of her former 
word, though no sound iesued from them. She contin- 
ued doing this with inconceivable rapidity. 


“‘T will ask Major Vermilion,” said Miss Sap Green, 
unable to bear it any longer. ‘‘ He is aman of unlim- 
ited talents. Major, what does gourmand mean, and 
how would you define gourmet ?” 

“Greek,” said the Major, promptly, ‘‘from the 
Greek ; it means ‘ gormandizer, a most beautifully ex- 
pressive and expensive word—gorged to completion, or 
@ gorgeous condition of affairs: what more do you 
want ?” 

“Gracious Major, thank you; nothing more.” 

Mrs. Hooker Green amiled loftily, and moved her 
twice. 

During the above conversation, ignored by Nutty, she 
hai made a further discovery. The room in which they 
were seated resembled an {immense paint-box. ‘‘ Where 
are we ?” she asked. ‘‘ What aqueer place! And, why, 
here are the names of all the people !” 

‘It is the Palace of Iris,” sald Fiake White, haugh- 
tily. ‘This is her banqueting-room, and we are al! her 
relatives. You know,” he explatoed further, ‘‘ each of 
us has his own private room. Mineral Grey, the maid, 


will show you the one you are to occupy.” 


“Bat I’ve got a bedroom of my own,” sald Nutty, 
proudly. 

“Where ?” asked Flake. 

** At home, of course.” _ 

'“ Ah! but you’re out visiting now.” 

** Of course you are,” said somebody in her ear, ‘‘ and 
mind that you behave.” 

*‘Loave her alone,” said Flake; ‘‘ she’s engaged to 
paint all of us at the picnic ” 

‘*T didn’t say so,” cried Nutty, in dismay. 

‘‘ Take it for granted,” “aald the Major, ‘‘and paint 
me red.” 

‘* But I don’t know how—there aren’t enough colors,” 
she argued. 

‘Why !"—he grew crimson—‘' why, why, why— 
why, we're all here,” cried the Msjor, passionately,‘ and 
what—what, what, what—whatdoyoumean by calling 
us colors, as if, as if—we’recommonpeople— why, weare 
Tints and Tones and Shades ! ’ 

‘‘That’s what I meant,” said Nutty, confusedly, for 
she saw that she had deeply offended everybody. 

‘* Leave her to me,” sald the-Professor. ‘‘ I'll instruct 
her all night.” 

“‘ But I go to bed at night,” remarked Nutty, recover- 
ing herself sufficiently to object. 

‘Ofcourse she does,” assented the Maj oo every 
night.” 

‘*Then how shall I se lessons,” she asked him, ina 
friendly undertone. 

‘* We'll take it for granted,” he replied, gravely. 

** Do leave it to me,” urged the dusty Professor in a 
whisper: ‘‘ I'll give her lessons in mixing all night.” 

‘* But when shall I sleep ?” she asked, in some bewil- 
derment. 

_ ** Whenever you can, my dear.” 

‘It’s too absurd,” said Nutty, with a laugh. 

‘* Ushers,” called the Professor in a commanding tone ~ 
of voice, ‘‘ come hither quickly.” There was a sudden, 
stupendous clatter, and Nutty found herself snrrounded 
by a large group of palettes, who dazzled her with their 
polished exteriors, who glared at her, each with his 
single oval-shaped eye. 

‘“‘Twenty ordered to attend with clean faces,” mut- 
tered the Professor, partly explanatory to the child and 
partly in anxtety for his task. They were all standing 
round her, and watching her intently, and she was be- 
coming really hot and uncomfortable and longing to get 


away. 
‘‘I want to go,” she whispered to Flake White, 
slightly appalled. 
‘* Come with me,” replied her friend ; ‘‘ come ions the 
Shellery.” 


They walked away from the watchful group and 
entered a corridor which brought them into a conserva- 
tory built of mussel shells lined with gold and silver 
paint, some of which were luminous and shed a soft 
light around ; there were a few people there walking 
about and iistening to the dreamy melodies that came 
floating toward them with the perfume of the flowers. 

Nutty, her composure having returned, was de- 
lighted. ‘‘ Where does the music come from ?” 

** From the shells by the fountains,” said Flake. 
‘*They are all of different shapes and sizes, and the 
water, dropping into them, running out of them, and 
through them into others, causes the silver murmurs 
that we hear.’* 

With a little sigh of relief the child flung herself upon 
a heap of velvet cushions overshadowed by a palm, 
while Flake rested quietly beside her. Nutty saw no 
one, but she was aware that somebody was sitting on the 
other side of the green bank, for - overheard a voice 
saying: 

** Dear Prussian, I spilt the salt at supper.” 

‘* Did you throw it over your left shouider ?” And the 
faint negative was followed by a despairing whisper, the 
sense Of which she failed to catch. _—_-- 

‘* Pruss, tell me what I shali do.” 

** Walt for a falling star, and wish.” 
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‘¢ When is next Starday ?” 

‘‘ Not for a fortnight,” uttered the other voice, gloom. 
ily. 
< What do they mean ?” said the child to Flake, who 
was putting on clean calico gloves. 

‘‘ Starday,” began the young map, with the pride of a 
professor, ‘‘ comes at the end of the month ; it’s llze the 
eighth day in the week ; some months there are three 
Stardays, others only two ;- there are no ——— in Feb- 
ruary—no room in that month.” 

‘‘ How absurd !” sald Nutty, when Flake had repeated 
it all over again. ‘‘I know—I know there are only 
seven days in a week ; I’ve seen it in a book—and why 


- do you say elght ?” 


‘‘ Book was quite right,” returned Fiake—‘‘ seven days 
in a week.” 

‘‘ Yes,” assented Nutty, with round, wise eyes. 

‘‘And four weeks a month,” hazarded Flake. 

** Yes,” she agreed. 

The young man buttoned his gloves, pulled up his 
calico collar, took a long breath, braced himself,and sald : 


. ** Four weeks of seven days each, four sevens are twen- 


\ 
\ 


ty-elght ; now—months have thirty and thirty-one days 
in them; think of that! look at calendars, ask people 
you know well—ncw— four weeks being a month, in the 
thirty-day month there are two days over, in the thirty- 
one month three days; and those are the Stardays. 
‘‘T rate arithmetic, ” interrupted  let’s talk of 
something ese.’ 
_ They entered a magnificent corridor stretching far 
away into mysterious depths. 


ABOUT OLD TALES. 


HERE are very few young folks who have not 
sympathized with Cinderella covered with ashes 
and doomed to drudgery by her selfish sisters. How 
we all rejolce when the fairy godmother appears and 
our little ash-girl really goes dressed like a princess to 
the ball! How sorry we are when the clock strikes and 
our pretty princess becomes the kitchen drudge again ! 
But this only makes our joy the greater when the 
Prince appears with the slipper, and Cinderella becomes 
in truth a princess. An old book has been found in 
which tho origin of this fairy tale is said to appear. 
The writer says : 

» ** Looking over an old book, we came upon an anecdote 
that is said to have been the origin of this favorite tale. 
Cindere!la’s real nam», it seems, was Rhodope, and she was 
a beautiful Ezyptian maiden, who lived six hundred and 
seventy years before the birth of Christ, and during the reign 
of Psammeticnus, one of the twelve kings of Egypt. One 
day Rhodope ventured to goin bathing in a clear stream 
near her home, and meanwhile left her shoes, which must 
have been unusually small, lying on the bank. An eagle, 
passing above, chanced to catch sight of the little sandals, 
and, mistaking them for a toothsome tidbit, pounced down 
and carried off one in his beak. 

“The bird then unwittingly played the part of the fairy 
goimother, for, flying directly over Memphis, where King 
Psammeticus was dispensing justice, it let the shoe fall right 
into the king’s lap. Its size, beauty, and daintiness im- 
mediately attracted the royal eye, and the king, determined 
upon knowing the wearer of so cunning a shoe, sent 
throughout all his kingdom insearch of the foot that would 
fit it. As in the story of Cinderella, the messengers finally 
discovered Rhodope, fitted on the shoe and carried her in 
triumph to Memphis, where she became the queen of King 
Psammeticus and the foundation of the fairy tale that was 
to delight boys and girls twenty-four hundred years later.”’ 


How many little folks have learned to recite on thelr 
first appearance in public, 
Mary had a little lamb’’!. 


Way down in their little hearts they have really felt they 
would like to have been in school when the lamb was 
there, for no doubt there was great fun when they tried 
to drive it out. But how many ever Knew there was a 
real Mary, who did hive a little lamb, who did follow her 
to school? The ‘‘ American ” tells about 
her. It says: 

‘‘ Most of our young readers will be vung to hear that 
the well-known nursery song of ‘ Mary Had a Little Lamb’ 
is a true story, and that ‘ Mary’ is still living. About 
seventy years ago she was a little girl, the daughter of a 
farmer in Worcester County, Mass. She was very fond of 
going with her father to the fields to see the sheep, and one 
day they found a baby lamb which was thought to be dead. 
Kind-hearted little Mary, however, lifted it up in her arme, 
and as it seemed to breathe she carried it home, made it a 
warm bed near the stove, and nuesed it tenderly. Great 
was her delight when, after weeks of careful feeding and 
watching, her little patient began to grow well and strong, 
and soon after it was able torun about. It knew its young 
mistress perfectly, always came at her call, and was happy 
only when at her side. One day it followed her to the 
village school, and, not knowing what else to de with if, she 
put it under her desk and covered it with her shawl. There 
it stayed until Mary was called up to the teacher’s desk to 
say her lesson, and then the lamb walked quietly after her 
and the other children burst out laughing. So the teacher 
had to shut the little girl’s pet in the woodshed until school 
was out, Soon after this a young student, named John 


Rollistone, wrote a little poem about Mary and her lamb, and 
presented it to her. The lamb grew to be a sheep, and lived 
for many years, and when at last it died, Mary grieved so 
much for it that her mother took some of its wool, which 
was ‘as white as snow,’ and knitted a pair of stockings for 
her to wear in remembrance of her darling. Some years 
after the lamb’s death, Mrs. Sarah Hall, a celebrated 
woman who wrote books, composed some verses about 
Mary’s lamb and added them to those written by John Roll- 
stone, making the complete poem as we know it. Mary 
took such good care of the stockings made of her iamb’s 
fleece that when she was a grown-up woman she gave one 
of them to a church fair in Boston. As soon as it became 
known that the stocking was made from the fleece of 
‘ Mary’s little lamb,’ every one wanted a piece of it ; 20 the 
stocking was raveléd out and the yarn cut into short pleces. 
Each piece was tied to a card. on which ‘ Mary’ wrote her 
full name, and these cards sold so well that they brought 
the large eum of $140 in the Old South Church.’’ 


HOW SOME ANIMALS ARE TAUGHT. 


O boy or girl ever visits a circus, ever watches 

animals performing tricks, but they wonder how 

the animals ever were taught. How did the trainers 

begin ? An English paper gives a conversation with a 
celebrated horse-trainer, M. Loyal : 


‘**The horse is the most stupid animal on earth. He has 
only one faculty—memory. You must teach him his exercises 
with the cavesson and the long whip. Having forced them 
into his head, you must use the short whip when he resists, 
and give him a carrot when he obeys. Whips and carrots 
form the secret of the trainer. The horse must be from five 
to seven years old ; before that age he 1s too spirited; after 
it his muscles are not elastic enough. The first thing to do 
is to accustom your horse to the ring, to make him run 
around reguiarly, and then stop at a given signal. To 
accomplish this the animal is brought intothering. The 
trainer holds in his left hand the tether, which is passed into 
the cavesson, a kind of iron crescent armed with sharp 
points fixed on the nose of the horse; in his right hand he 
holds the long whip. Behind the animal an assistant, with 
a stout, short whip, is posted. The trainer calls upon the 
horse to start, and, pulling his tether and smacking his long 
whip, forces him to gallop round. If he refuses, the assist- 
ant uses his whip also; if he is obedient, he is rewarded 
with a carrot. To make him stop short the trainer cracks 
his long whip again, while the assistant, with his short 
whip, throws himself suddenly in front of the animal, 
and the result is obtained. The horse has a great ob- 
jection to kneeling or lying down at any moment. This 
feat is taught by means of iron bracelets placed on his 
ankles and attached to a tether held by the trainer, who, by 
sudden jerks or pulls as he is moving, makes him fall or 
kneel. The animal remembers the lessons, and by dint of 
whip and carrot ultimately performs them at the mere 
command of thetrainer. The horse is taught to dance to 
mausic in the same way, with the foot bracelets.’ As regards 
the learned horse, who opens boxes and takes articles out’ 
of them, hereis how the animal is trained to do it. ‘I 
first get a carrot. 1 place it in a box. I then lead the 
horse to the vox; he smells the carrot, lifts up the lid of 
the bcox with his nose, and takes out the vegetable, which 
he is allowed to eat. The next day, before letting. the 
horse free, I show him a handkerchief full of bran. He 
takes it and tries toeatit. I then let him loose. He runs 
to the box, but, bitter deception ! it is empty. The day after 
I resume the exercise, but this time the horse finds the 
handkerchief with the bran in the box. He takes it out, and 
I reward him with a carrot. I decrease the amount of bran 
in the handkerchief every day, until, in the end, I put 
merely the handkerchief in the box. The horse brings it to 
meé and gets his carrot. [ then reduce the size of the carrot 
every day, until at last I give him nothing. The horse con- 
tinues to perform with the handkerchief, in the hope of om 
ing the carrot.’ ’’. 


A celebrated Frenchman, M. Chanzeux, who is said 
to be the best dog-trainer in the world, tells how he 
trains dogs. He says: 


_“*T use neither eugar nor whip. I take my dog in my 
hands, talk to him, and try to make him understand what 
he is todo, I perform the trick myself, and the dogs follow 
and imitate me.’ At present he is showing a carriage dog 
which performs on the single wire. ‘I will tell you how I 
taught him to become an equilibrist. I made him, first of 
all, walk on a plank which was balanced to and fro. The 
plank was gradually reduced in width every day, and the 
movement accelerated. At length the plank dwindled down 
to a narrow slip; this was replaced by a long round stick, 
and ultimately the dog found himself on the single wire.’ ’» 


He says it takes two years to train a dog, and it is at 
work tbat requires time and patlence. 

Another trainer says that pigs can only be taught by 
their gluttony. He tells his method : 


‘* When I have got my young pig, I beginon the principle 
that I shall obtain nothing from him withont satisfying his 
appetite. I feed him myself, and during a few days I vary 
his food in order to find out what he likes best. As soon as 
I have discovered his favorite dish, I deprive him of it com- 
pletely. This dish is my great talisman. The chief pig I 
am now performing with prefers beef fat. I put a piece in 
my pocket. I jump over hurdles, and the pig follows me, 
doing likewise. In this way he learns his exercises, and 
gets his fat. I decrease the piece of fat every day, and at 
last I give him nothing. Should he refuse to work, I thrash 
him till he does, and, having completed his performances, 


j I recompense with bis favorite meal.” 


WATERSPOUTS. 


By Epmcnp B. 


ATERSPOUTS are simply whirlwinds on the 
ocean. They are caused’ by atmospheric cur- 
rents which form a whirl, generally quite high in the 
air, acloud from which reaches down, in the shape of 
an inverted cone, to the surface of the sea. On reach- 
ing this, the water commences to boil and effervesce, 
just as {t does when a steamer’s propeller {s churning, and 
an upright cone is formed under, and joined to, the first 
one, giving the completed spout the appearance of a 
solid column, shaped like an hour gias3. Spray in con 
siderable quantities is carrled up the column, just as) 
leaves, sticks, and other solids are by tornadoes on land. | 
Often there is a hollow, saucer-like space at the base of 
the column. Occasionally two spouts form near each 
other, and then suddenly merge into one. 

In color, waterspouts are black or gray. Sometimes 
they are straight and upright, and sometimes spiral ana 
standing at a considerable angle with the surface of the 
ocean. They have both a circular and a forward move- 
ment, but ordinarily they are not of long duration. The 
upper and lower cones move with diff-rent degrees of 
speed, and the spout first bends and then breaka and dfis- 
appears. When the spout is completed a roarinz nolse 
is heard, like that caused by a waterfall. After it breaks, 
water descends in the shape of heavy rain, and this, even 
in the middle of the ocean, is always fresh, showing that 
it comes from the clouds, and {is not the salt spray raised 
from the sea. In some cases the base of this wonderful 
column is as much as five hundred feet in diameter, and 
the whole spout half a mile high. Taey are most common 
in the tropics, but are occasionally encountered in the 
Atlantic as high as 40 degrees north latitude. Often 
several appear at once. It has been thought that they 
were most frequent in the hot summer months, but since 
the issue, by the Hydrographic Office, of the North At- 
lantic Pilot Chart, nearly as many have been reported in 
winter as in summer, thus upsetting former theories on 
the subject. 

The influence of a spout {s not felt very far from ite 
im mediate vicinity, and a vessel is not ordinarily in any 
danger unless directly below it. In this case, however, 
vessels sometimes lose their sails and masts, and occa-: 
sionally some of the crew are swept overboard. When 
a vessel is threatened in this way the danger may be 
overcome by firing a cannon ball into the center of the 
spout, which bursts it and renders it harmless. 

If a spout, formed near the coast, passes in iis forward 
motion from the sea on to the land, and there encoun- 
ters anything to suddenly break it, heavy and damaging 
torrents result, which sometimes cause great logs of life. 

The following reports will give an idea of the height 
and number of waterspouts, and also show that they are 
sometimes dangerous: On December 16, 1886, the 
steamer ‘‘ Port Jackson,” cff Cape Hatteras, passed more 
than forty waterspouts, the greatest number ia sight at 
one time being tbree. 

On May 11, 1886, the steamer ‘‘ Marsellle ” passed, In 
about latitude 37 deg. N., longitude 31 deg. W., a spout, 
the height of which, as found by scxtant, was 1,200 
feet. 

On Octoter 16, 1886, Ceptain Hess, of the steamer 
‘*Pailadelphia,” about 600 miles east of Key West, ob- 
served a remarkable and well-defined waterspout, the 
height of which, as found by sextant, waa 1 600 feet, or 
some three times as high as the Washington Monument, 
From beginning to end it lasted forty five minutes. 
After it broke the clouds suddenly spread themselves 
overhead, and heavy showers fell for half an hour. 

One vessel reported a spout progressing at the rate of 
forty miles perhour. A huge column of water moving 
at this remarkable speed would be a dangerous neighbor 
at 

On February 21, 1886, about 300 miles east of Charles- 
ton, the schooner ‘‘ Rebecca F. Mulford” paszed ten un- 
usually large spouts. 

Oa October 8, 1886, the bark ‘‘ Jaltus,” in about lat- 
itude 15 deg. N., longitude 56 deg. W., was struck for- 
ward by a waterspout which lasted three minutes, and 
paesed round the port side without damaging the ship. 
Much water fell on deck, and the lookout was swept 
from the forecastle4ft tothe cab’n, where he was picked 
up insensible. 

Early in December, 1886 the ship “Stenau ” was a 
short distance off the mouth of the Misslasippi, where 
she encountered a number of waterspouts. Her captain 
reports that ‘‘the sky was cloudy aud the air heavy, 
when suddenly, the clouds having dispersed, the vas- 
,el was surrounded by waterspouts, of which some were 
‘terrible. There were no less than eighteen rear the vee- 
sel, of which two came 80 close that it was necessary to 
change the course in order to avoid them. Afier a lfttle 
while they were all dispersed by a squall.” 

From these reports it will be seen that waterspouts are 
among the minor dangers which a sallor has to face, but 
they form a most entertaining subject to those Interested 
in the phenomena of the ocean. 
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JOSEPH AND HIS FATHER.’ 


‘By Lyman ABBOTT. 


OSEPH'S struggle with himeelf has been long ; his 

victory is complete. When he finally makes him- 
self known to his brethren, and invites them to come 
up to Egypt and make it their home, he takes no half- 
way measures ; he bids them come to stay; bids them 
bring their children, and their children’s children, and 
their flocks, and their herds, and all that they have; 
promises te nourish them during the five ygars of famine 
that are yet to come; publicly identifies himself with 
them before the ccurt and all the Ezyptians ; and, when 
news comes to him that they are approaching, drives 
out in his charfot to meet them, and to welcome and 
embrace his father. 

The avocation of shepherd was a despised one among 
the Ezyptians. This fact, implied in the sacred narra- 
tive, is confirmed by the illustrations on the Ezyptian 
monuments; these always give to the shepherds and 
gostherds an abject and contemptible appearance. 
Garments of wool were esteemed unclean, never to be 
worn in the temples or by the priests, or to be put upon 
the dead. Even to this day sheep feeding is esteemed in 
Egypt the cffice of women and of slaves. This feeling 
was intens!fizd, and perhsps in part caused, by the fact 
that while the Egyptians were agriculturists, stayers at 
home, tillers of the soil, and possessed a remarkable 
degree of civilization, the nomadic tribes to the north 
and east, who were the great shepherds, were semi- 
barbaric, possessing a social and political life very like 
that of the Arabs of the present day. 

Joseph would not, however, suffer his brethren to 
make any concealment cf their avocation. I will go 
before you, he sald, to Pharaoh, and tell him that my 
brethren have come, and tell him what has been the 
business of their life. See to it, when he questions you, 
that you tell him the exact truth ; let there be no decep- 
tion. At the same time he manifested that foresight 


-which was so characteristic of him throughout his whole 


career. He foresaw the possible danger, in the future, of 
the cifficulty between the descendants of Jacob and the 
Egyptians ; and he did what he could to guard against 
that oppression from which subsequently the Israelftes 
suffered, by obtaluing for them a settled residence in a 
province by themselves: Sooner or later, magnanimity 
always tells. The brethren of Joseph were not proof 
against his magnanimity ; they yielded themselves into 
his hands, and without a question obeyed his counsels. 
It takes time to acquire influence over ignoble natures 
by nobility of character, but the {n fluence never fails to 
come, though sometimes the noble do not live to see it 
‘** They rest from their labors, and their works do follow 
them.” 

Joseph presents his brethren to the King, -_ they 
comply with his directions, answer the King’s inquiries 
respecting thelr occupation and thelr purposes and 
desires, and the King allots them the land of Goshen, 
and gives new evidence of his confidence in Joseph by 
rer hi hen to eppoint any of hfisbrethren as ruler 


over his herdsmen. This business ac plished, nothing 
more remained to be done. But Joseph is not content. 
He has an honorable pride in his father : a father, be it 
remembered, wholly unused to the ways of courts. 
He would seem to the priesthood and the courtiers cf 
Pharaoh’s palace a rude and semi-barbaric rustic. He 
could hardly have presented himeelf in courtattire. He 
certainly could not have spoken in court dialect, and he 
would have been wholly unable to conform to the rules 
of court etiquette. If that Grand Vizier had hurried his 
father away without doing him the honor of a court 
presentation, it would have been quite in accordance 
with the average instincts of human nature. Prudence 
would whisper, ‘‘ It will be no advantage to him, and it 
will bring ridicule upon yourse]f, to present your rustic 
father in such a presence and subject bim to all the cold 
and cynical criticism to wbich by such a presentation he 
will be subjacted.” But Joseph, who could be prudent 
enough in pursuing noble ends, never seems to have 
allowed his prudence to become master of his generous 
impulses. He brought in his father and set him before 
the King. 

‘* And Jacob blessed Pharaoh, and Pharaoh sald unto 
Jacob, How mapy are the days of the years of thy life ? 
And Jacob said unto Pharaoh, The days of the years 
of my pilgrimage are an hundred and thirty years.” 

At that time there had been no clear revelation of 
immortality, but tlere hae never been an age or anation 
in which there have not lived some noble and divine 
souls who bore within themselves the consclousness of 
jife-powers not exhausted this side the grave. To Jacob 
ifeis one thing anc pilgrimage another ; and when the 
King, who probab’y in a quas!-immortality, for 
that wes apart of the Egyptian religious faith, asked 
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how many were the years of his life, he answered witha 
quiet dignity which possibly gave the Kiog and the 
court a new conception of the relation of the here to the 
hereafter, ‘‘ The years of my pilgrimage have been an 
hundred and thirty.” This is our pilgrimage toward 
life. Life begins in its fullness only when the pilgiimage 
ends. 

‘* Few and evil have the days of the years of my life 
been, and have not attained unto the days of the years 
of the life of my fathers in the days of their pilgrimage. 
And Jacob blessed Pharaoh, and went out from before 
Paaraoh.” 

I think if we could only see this picture, and realize 
its significance, we should come away from the story of 


this lesson with a new and exalted corception of the 


grandeur and the power of simple moral character. On 
the one side is the King, in all the stately magnificence 
of the grandest court then existing on the face of the 
globe, surrounded with his retinue of cfficers, clvi] and 
ecclesiastical, poseessing unlimited power over an im 
wense population, and master of almost uolimited 
wealth. On the other side is a peasant, poverty stricken, 
not owning a rod of land on sil the globe, driven from 
his own native country by famine, dependent upon the 
charity of the Egyptian government for his daily bread. 
But it is the pauper who blesses the rich man ; the peas- 
ant who blesses the King. The patriarch is more than 
Paaraoh ; for character is more than position. Osaecan 
imagine the sense Of awe that fell upon the court and 
upon the King as this gray-haired and sorrowful old 
map, the record of whose life was one of few and evil 
days, and who had been brought from a sordid, greedy 
life to one of God-likeness by a lifelong discipline of 
sorrow, raised his trembling hand and invoked the 
blessing of Jehovah upon the man who had raised his 
son to eminence, and whose word was to give to himself 
and to his other sons a home and food to eat. The 
richest man is poor by the side of him who can invoke 
the wealih of God to bless another. The strongest man 
is weak by the side of one whose strength is God 
Almighty. The king isa peasant by the side of that 
peasant whom God has made a king and a priest unto 
himself. We shall be singularly obtuse if we can look 
at this picture of Jacob blessing Pharaoh and not feel 
new inepiration to acquire, not lands or money or posi. 
tion or power, but character, which is richer and 
stronger and larger than a]! things elss. 

This seems to me the first and chiefest lesson to be 
derived from the story. The second is suggested inct- 
dentally and indirectly, perhaps, but none the less truly, 
by Pharaoh’s question, ‘‘ What is your occupation ?” 
and by the answer which Jogeph instructed his brethren 
to make. If ever there was a case in which men might 
have been ashamed of their occupation and desfrous to 
conceal it, this was the case. If ever a man who has 
rizen to eminence and power in the world might wish 
the world to forget from. what he has arisen, Joseph was 
the man. But he would have no concealment; for 
Joseph accounted, as the Bible accounts, any honest 
industry honorable, and every form of idleness shamefu! 
and degrading. Over against the estimate which 
Egyptian society formed respecting shepherding as a 
disgraceful avocation, Joseph put the public profess{on, 
‘*J and my brothers are by training shepherds.” In 
America this feeling against certain forms of Industry is 
reduced to a minimum, but it still existe even in Amer- 
ica In England and on the Continent it is far more 
marked than with us. In England the noblemen and 
the merchants or their families rarely interchange social 
amenities, and scarcely more do the merchants and the 
mechanics. But even in America not a few are the 
young men and young women who look askance upon 
the industry that works at the carpenter’s bench or the 
blecksmith’s forge ; who imagine that it is more genteel 
to stand behind the counter dealing out laces and dry 
goods than it is to follow the plow or wield the hammer. 
Let all such consider the teaching of Scripture, implied 
if not exprested, upon this subject. Moses is for forty 
years a shepherd, David isashepherd boy. Paul fs a 
tent-maker, Jesus {sa j »urneyman carpenter. The Jews 
were wiser than we are; they required their children, 
even those who studied to be teachers and rabbis, to 
learn some mechanical or mercantile trade by which, iif 
need b3, they could earn their living. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD. 
JOSEPH AND HIS FATHER. 


By Emrty HuntTinGTton MILLER. 


OSEPH did not just say to his brothers, ‘‘I forgive 

you for the cruel way in which you treated me,” 
and then leave them to go back to thefrown country 
and get along the best they could. He forgave them 
as our Father in heaven forgives us, forgetting »1l about 
the wrong, and treating us as if we had never sinned. 
And just as our Father goes on ssying loving words to 
us, suppiying all our needs, and loading us with good 
gifts, so Joseph did toward his brothers. He sent 
i wagons to bring his father and brothers down to live 


with him in the land of Ezypt ; and he was so impa- 
tient to see them that he went in his chariot a long way 
to meet them. He kissed his dear old father, and put 
his arms about him, and they wept together for glad- 
neas to think that, after sll those sorrowful years, they 
were once more united. 

There were so many people that they could not come 
to live in the city where Joseph lived. Tbey needed a 
place where there were green pastures and plenty of 
room for their sheep and their cattle; and so Joseph 
told them to wait in the land of Goshen while he went 
to talk with Pharaoh, the king, about them. 

Pharaoh had bidden Joseph to send for them, and to 


give them whatever they needed ; but Joseph would not — 


do anything without first asking the king. 5S» he chose 
five of his brothers, and took them with him to the pal- 
ace, and presented them to Pharaoh, and said: ‘‘My 
father and my brothers have come with their flocks and 
their herds and all that they have.” 

Pharaoh was glad for Joseph’ssake He did not 
know that these men had been bad and ciuel; he saw 
that Joseph loved them, and for his sake he was anxtlous 
to do something forthem. He asked the men, ‘‘ What 
is your occupation ?” and they told him tney were shep- 
herds. They told him they did not wish to live always 
in Egypt, but only to stay for a time, until the famine 
was Over, because now there was no pasture for their 
flocks in their own country of Canaan. They did not 
ask to stay in the royal city and live in a palace, as 
their brother Joseph did, but they asked him to let 
them live in the land of Goshen, where the cattle of the 
king were pastured. This land was not dry and hilly 


like the land of Canaan, and watered only by rains; it | 


was low, rich meadows, watered from the great river 
Nile, and so kept hie and fresh even in time of 
drovght. 

Pharaoh sald to Joseph : ‘‘ The land of Ezypt {s before 
thee ; in the best of the Jand make thy father and breth- 
ren to dwell.” And to show that they were not simply 
strangers, but trusted servants, he bade Joseph give 
some of them charge of the king’s cattle, to oversee 
those who took care of them. 

But Joseph had one thing to do which was even 
pleasanter than fiading a new home for h!s brothers and 
their families. He brought his dear old father to the 
palace, and set him before Pharaoh. Can you think 
how the court of the king looked ? There would be a 
magnificent great hall paved with beautiful marbles of 
many colors, with rows of sculptured plllars and images 
of winged horses along the eides.. At one end would be 
a throne of carved ivory, inlaid with gold, with golden 
lions by the side of the steps, and on the throne Pharaoh 
would be sitting dressed in robes of white linen and pur- 
ple and cloth of gold. All about him would be his cffi- 
cers in splendid robes, and rows of soldiers with swords 
and spears keeping guard. Then the guards outside 
would cry, ‘‘Bow the knee,” and the attendants at the 
door would all bow down as Joseph, the great ruler, the 
man who was next to the king in power, would come 
into the palace, with his old, white-haired father leaning 
on his arm, and walk slowly forward until they were 
before the throne of Pharaoh. 

Even the mighty Paaraoh showed honor to- Jacob, and 
Jacob lifted up his bands, and asked the God of heaven 
to bless the king. Pharash could give Jacob gold and 
land and treasures of all kinds, but the blessing of the 
God who had been with Jacob In all his troubles, who 
had taken care of Joseph, and brought him from 
being a poor slave and a friendless prisoner to be ruler 
over the land of Ezypt, was far more precious than all 
the kingdom of Egypt. Pharaoh talked with Jacob, and 


atked him how old he was ; and though he had lived a 


hundred and thirty years,.he called them ‘ few and 
evil” when he remembered the wrong things he had 
done and the trouble that had come upon him. 

After this time Jacob's days were not evil, but good. 
He lived so near Joseph that he could often see him, 
and he had reace and plenty, for Joseph took care of 
them al], and saw that his brothers had food for a)l their 
families. Joseph took his two sons; to see his father . 
and by and by, after seventeen years, the old man blessed 
all his children, and reminded them of God’s promises, 
and died. 


HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a Layman, 


E who can stand prosperity and come out uneelf- 

ish, considerate, loyal to all the higher duties, is 
a genius in the kingdom of God. A small man intro- 
ducing his somewhat half-done half-brothers and 
his rickety old fathér to Windsor Palace would have 
died of disgust. But Joseph was so large he ex- 
pected Pharaoh to be as tickled to see the old folks as 
he was. It doesn’t seem to have occurred to him that 
it was necessary to order a barber or atailor. The 
prince is so princely that apparently he thinks Pharaoh 
ought to have the privilege of b.{og introduced to He- 
bron’s shepherds. I feel an inrush of enthusiasm for 
this large-minded prince of the house of Israel. A really 
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noble, magnanimous, and great man isn’t troubled with 
mean thoughts. A man saves himself a lot of bad com- 
papy by keeping in the company cf Unselfishness and 
Forgiveness. When a man is utterly self conrcious, 
he is more contemptible or amusing than he thinks he 


 {s. When he js utterly unconscious of self, you would 


sooner think of adoration than of amusement. 


I once saw Abraham L'ncoln, awkward, lank, lean, 
in a dreadfully unconventional way raise a flag in 
front of the White House. It was just before Bull Run. 
But there wasn’t one of the 40 000 soldiers who saw the 
ecene but was wild with enthusiasm. It was sald of 
Lincola that he was just as kindly and took just as much 
pains to entertain his old rail splitting associates as he 
In a really large soul noble 
acts do themselves, so to speak. It was just as natural 


- for Joseph to choke with joy over his homespun coun- 
trymen as it was for Lincoln to swap stories with Joshua: 


Whitcomb. 


The other evening in our prayer-meeting one of the 
brethren arose and wondered why the children didn't 
come into the church more. Another brother deplored 
the fact, and quoted as a sign of depravity the cheering 
fact that the children prefer a good drama to the dull 
and halting dialogue of a prayer meeting. Another 
brother said he thought there was hope of the children 
so long as they prefer a cheerful and lively to a somber 
anc dull world. Another sald the creed keeps the 
children out of the church; and yet another said he 
thought it is the deed that did It. 


While this entertaining fusillade of kindly epigram 
was going on, I thought a!l the statements were 
fractional truths ; but, going back to my own family, I 
asked my wife why she thought the children don’t come 
**’Cause they don’t like dull places,” 
she said. .‘‘ Why, the children are the best Christians in 
most families,” she continued, looking at me rather 
wickedly. ‘‘ Jesus sald we must become as little 
children, and because we don’t the children really are 
the most like Jesus. There’s Flosste—she sleeps with 
the Bible under her pillow every night, and she said to 
me this morning that before she got up she thought she 
would beg Jesus to help her do everything that was 
asked of her to-day without whining ; ‘and,’ she con- 
tinued, ‘don’t you think I hadn’t got dressed when 
Blanche asked me to go down and get her headache 
medicine. I swallowed my fret and went down ; but tit 
wae dreadful hard.’ And,” continued my wife, ~~. 
belleve that little ten-year-old girl {s a better Christian 
than half your stiff necked and pious folks who are 
shocked to see a Jamb frisk and a calf kick up his 
heels.” I never differ from my wife on issues of ortho- 
doxy, and I submit her ruling in confidence to all who 
want hints more or less easily digestible into helps. 


Loyalty to family is stronger in the Orient even than 
in the Occident; and it {s pretty well developed in the 
West. But in the East it takes on a deeper reverential 
feeling for the father of the family. There is more 
authority in the family life in the Orient, and legs love. 
The father of the famlly is the lordof the family. I re. 
member, a few years ago, traveling with 8 man of Damas 
cus and hissonin Palestine. The son's conduct toward his 
father was that of gravity, circumspeciion amounting to 
awe ; the slightest paternal wish was the strongest filial 
law. This {s the patriarchal idea. The father is the 
greatest man the son ever knows; and, big as the son 
may grow, he never grows to beso big as his sire. Hence, 
when Jacob comes down to Goshen to find Joseph, the 
prince meetehis king. The father in homespun {s greater 
than the son in purple. To be ashamed of the old Sheik 
would not be either fillal or princely. 


How much our piety is affected by social conventions 
we do not always apprebend. If in my time fillal rever- 
ence is deeper than any other reverence, I shal] naturally 
be plous toward my father. If, however, I live ina 
time when boys talk of their father as ‘‘the old man,” 
and Peck’s bad boy 1s considered a very entertaining 
and bright lad, then piety will not be conspicuous when 
the old gentleman comes down from the pastures of He- 
bron to be introduced tothe Sphinx. One fault of the 
Oriental society was gravity ; the fault of our society !s 
frivolity. Family ties need strengthening, not in the 
direction of Orlental respect 60 much as in the direction 
of Occidental love. 


Family religion does not consist in family prayers, 
but with family prayers. Family religion is certain if 
you first have Christianity ; but [am thinking that wé 
need love more than we do reverence, and that if we are 
going to save the boys and the girls we must first our- 
selves be saved, not mechanically, but actually, from 
impatience and loftiness and unsociability and high- 
dickeyism. A father who is awfully religious of course 
is awful. There is no place in Christlanity for that 
which has al wage been prominent in religion—mere 


thy our consfderation. 


gravity. A friend of mine says he has a neighbor who 
is the wisest-lookimg man he ever saw. One morning 
his neighbor was looking even wiser than usual 
‘* Wellman,” said my friend, ‘‘if you won’t think me 
impertinent, please tell me what you are thinking about 


this morning.” ‘‘ Well,” said Wellman, reflecting 
awhile with even greater gravity, ‘‘ to tell the truth, I 
wasn’t thinking of anything!’ Many men, however, 
get along very well simply by looking wise, and that is 
one reason why it is not so —* as omen be to 
be wise. 


We get hold of the juvenile reason through the heart 
and the head, rather than through either alone. We 
can find much in the family life of the patriarchs wor- 
Ours, with all its faults, Is 
better ; but ours 1s deficlent on the side of community. 


The boys and the girls have so many attractions outside 


of home that {t takes a pretty good home to ne:itralize 
and draw better. My idea {fs that the boy {fs most easily 
saved in pinafores. Glirls may be rocked into true 
womanhood in the cradle. When you see a boy who 
loves his own sister better than he does the other fel- 
low’s sister, don’t set him down as spiritless). When 
you see a boy who hands his mother {nto the best seat 
and kisses her before he goes out, don’t talk about apron- 
strings, if you please. When you see the father and 
the son putting their hearts together instead of butting 
their heads together, don’t borrow overmuch trouble 
about either. 


You cannot put into a decade the nerve force and 
energy that belong to fourscore with>out sacrificing 
threescore and ahalf.. You cannot play fast and loose 
with oxygen, hydrogen, or the phosphates any more 
than you can play fast and loose with moral or spirit- 
ual law. The nerve tissues will resent three o’clock in 
the morning just as quickly as a sensitized plate will 
resent external laterference. If you set out in life with 
this resolve, ‘‘ I'm bound to have a good time,” I'll see 


you later, and hear you tell ef the bad time you've bad. . 


No man finds happiness by seeking for fun as an objact 
in life. Fun is like Worcestershire sauce—you want it 
a little at a time, and you don’t want it at all without 
roast beef. The happy people are busy people. If 
you-want to find a miserable man, find a man who has 
retired.” Your people of leisure, your so-called pro- 
fessional pleasure-seekers, are the most to ba pitied. 
Happiness is the result of a normal and right use of 
powers, and whatsoever divergence there is from a right 
line is so much business unhappiness. The best syno- 
nym for happiness is usefulness. 


Life is just what we make it. Humbug {s not neuter ; 
it is masculine—or feminine. And I know of no hell 
more infernal in its retribution than the retrospect of an 
ill-spent life. The best capacity that fails a bad man is 
the talent of forgetfulness. Lethe cannot be found in 
the ocean. 


At the outset life ake as long as art, the blush of the 
dawn makes no suggestion of sundown, and in excess 
of animal force we borrow fr°m the next generation for 
to-day’s intensity. The best life is too full of waste and 
blunder, and the wisest man has more or less folly to 
look back on. The difference between folly and wisdom 
lies not more in the difference In the number of other 
blunders than in the different degrees of success with 
which these blunders are used as schoolmasters. -A 
wise man does not repeat the same blunder ; a fool tum- 
bles into the same mire day after day. 


You think it strange to hear a man at 139 years of 
age say that he has lived but a short time; but the 
longest life is a tele that is to'd. Time is but an infinf- 
terimal ; for all the past is but a shred of the eternities. 
In fact, the standard time of the celestial world 1s not 
taken on tick, but fs recorded on delivery. The ques- 
tion in all real duration is, What have you done? not, 
How long have you been doing it? Killing time is 
murder in the first degree. But how many people one 
sees wrestling with the question, How shall I pass the 
time? Ina world where all real souls see the import 
of diligence, the brevity of life, and the longevity of 
knowledge, where the days are too short for the vast 
amount to be done, the genuine man sighs not for the 
eight hour system, but for a system that will stand 
twelve hours without wearing out. 


What a Worker Jesus was we know: whata Worker 
God is the Son has revealed, and Nature, the vast work- 
shop, has confirmed. Into three decades the Nazarene 
compacted more than any. We measure life by noble 
achievement. Raphael died at thirty-eight, but ne 
lived longer than Methuselah. I see some folks who are 
gray-haired who never did anything but to continue as 
three-mealers per diem. I see other men dying young 
who have Jeft behind them imperishable works. The 
longer some men endure, the less they are endurable, 
while other men grow ripe acd luscious in useful and 
genial work. I think the most pathetic tribute Ward 


Beecher received was the grateful eulogy of the news- 
boys. If I could die amid the praises cf boys and girls 
I should begin to think that it was well I had lived, and 
to be sure that death would be fruition even if death 
ended all—though we know that death ends nothing. 
But a dry and loveless old age! God save us from such 
dreadful yellowness of leaf | 


TAKE JOY HOME. 


AKE joy home, 

And make a place in thy great heart for her, 
And give her time to grow, and cherish her ; 
Then will she come and oft will sing to thee, 
When thou art working inthe furrows; ay, 
Or weeding in the sacred hour of dawn. 

It is a cov ely fashion to be giad : 

Joy is the grace we say to God. 

There is a rest remaining. Hast thou sinned ? 
There is a sacrifice. Lift up thy head: 
The lovely world and the over world alike 
Ring with a song eterne, a happy rede: 

‘‘Thy Father loves thee.” 


—({Jean Ingelow 


THE DIVINE JUSTICE. 


By THE Rev. Jostan StroneG, D_D. 

**But he that doeth wrong shall receive for the wrong which 

he hath done: there !s no respect of persons.’’—Col. fil , 25. 
UR text teaches the retributive justice of God. 

It may seem needless to declare the D vine jus- 
tice to any congregation in Christendom ; for who but 
a heathen could believe his God to be unjust? Every 
man you meet, whatever his views of sin or the punish- 
ment of sin, will tell you that God is just. But under 
the cover of this word may exist views o! justice such 
in character that, while —_ save the name, they sub- 
vert the principle. 

How seldom, if ever, do we see perfectly balanced 
characters among men! 
growth, one virtue, if remarkably developed, seems to 
have drawn the nutriment of the others to itself. How 
rare is the reformer who exercises a broad and discrimi- 
nating charity! Equally rare is the kindly, good- 
natured man, quick to see the fragment of possible 
good in the mass of actual evil, who at the same time 
feels a healthy hatred of wrong in every form, and 
exercises a sturdy opposition to It. 

The limitations and defects of our nature, which 
make so easy these one-sided growths of character, ren- 
der difficult c-rrect views of the Divine Being. As we 
are partial, finite creatures, we get fragmentary views 
of God. We seem unable to appreciate one of his attri- 
butes without depreciating another. We set one attri- 
bute over against another as limiting it. Accordingly, 
when we attempt to represent one of these to our 
thought as infinite, the other {s, of courte, belittled—as 
in the case of God’s fatherly tenderness and awful 
majesty. Seventy-five years ago men were profoundly 
impressed with the infinite majesty of God ; and In the 
theology of that age and older there seems to be a cer- 
tain lack of tenderness. The awe with which men 
addressed the Infinite suggests to this generation a cer- 
tain frigidity. During the last half csntury religious 
teachers have dwelt more on the boundless tenderness 
of the heavenly Father. And during this period there 
has passed away, in great measure, the reverential awe 


which so characterized the plety of our fathers. In like © 


manner, men are apt to hold very inadequate views 
either of God’s infinite love or of his strict justice. The 


two propositions, ‘‘God is love,” and ‘‘ Our God isa 


consuming fire,” do not seem, to the popular mind, 


possibly true of the same being. The mass of men 


accept one only as they reject or modify the other. 
And as the doctrine of divine love has been more gen- 
erally preached of late years, men have very commonly 
formed inadegq 1ate or false views of tLe divine justice; 


‘hence the importance of considering the Scriptural 


teaching that God is just. 

The divine justice is based on the divine holiness. 
The latter expresses God’s essential character; the 
former refers to God’s relations to his creatures. Holi- 


ness expresses simply a state; justice may be saidto . 


imply action, the adjusting of relations. 


By reason of his holiness God loves right and hates ~ 


wrong. Now, I suppose that in the divine na‘ure, as In 
our own, feeling expresses itself in action. God’s love 
of right is expressed by rewarding it; his abhorrence 
of wrong by punishing it. And this exact and ade. 
quate adjusting of rewards and penalties is the work of 
the divine justice. We raay, then, say that God’s justice 
is his holiness in action. The two attributes may be 


said to be the same ; the one, holiness, expressing his - 


attitude toward right and wrong; the other, justice, 
expressing his activity toward right and wrong. So 
long, then, as God remains holy he must continue just ; 
while he is the sin-hater he must be the sin-punisher. 
Holiness and sin are the two poles of the mora) universe ; 
they are diametrically and infinitely opposed to each 
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other. Infinite holiness, then, involves an infinite hatred 
of sin—hatred of sin in every conceivable form and of 
every possible shade of guilt. Absolute holiness cannot 
be indifferent to the smallest possible sin. A sin that 
did not excite God’s abhorrence would prove that there 
is a blot on his purity. In like manner, if any sin, even 
the slightest, were allowed to pass without an adequate 
expression of his disapprobation, it would impeach the 
perfection of his justice ; it would make God, in a sense, 
an accomplice of the sinner. God has given us a 
pledge that ‘‘ he that doeth wrong shall receive for the 
wrong which he hath done,” and that with him “there 
is no respect of persons.”’ 

It is held by many that punishment is elther reforms- 
tory or is inflicted for the good of society. But this 
view makes justice an expedient rather than a principle. 
Undoubtedly God’s punishments are intended to warn. 
Speaking of those which were infilcted on the Israelites, 
the apostle says: ‘‘ Now all these things happened unto 
them for ensamples; and they are written for our 
admonition upon whom the ends of the world are come.” 
And Isaiah says: ‘‘ When thy judgments are in the 
earth the inhabitants will learn righteousness.” But 
these and similar passages do not authorize us to believe 
that punishment has for its only end the good of society. 
Dr. Hodge quotes from the ‘‘ British Quarterly Review ” 
a writer who says: ‘‘ There fs a story of an English 
judge who once sald to a criminal, ‘ You are transported 
not because you have stolen these goods, but that goods 
may not be stolen.’” The reviewer then adds, ‘‘ No 
principle more false in itself, or more rufnous to public 
morality, was ever announced from the Eaglish bench. 
The whole mora! effect of punishment lfes in its being 
just. The man who suffers for the benefit of others is 
& martyr and not a convict.” 

Again, we Know that punishment is not always re- 
formatory fn its effects. We read in the Revelation that 
when the fifth angel poured out his vial men ‘‘ gnawed 
their tongues for pain, and blasphemed the God of 
heaven because of their pains and their sores, and re- 
pented not of their deeds.” Moreover, some punishment 
is finai. Endless punishment could not have been in- 
tended to be reformatory. 

Is not the important distinction between punishment 
and chastisement forgotten by those who deem the 
former to be wholly or chiefly reformatory ? The 
word punishment is derived from Latin pena, which 
means penalty, showing that punishment has a specific 
reference to the law ; while chastisement is derived from 
castigo, to correct, pcizting more tothe {individual. The 
one refers to the past, the other to the future. The one 
confirms the dignity of the law, the other contemplates 
the good of the sufferer. Wespeak of capital punish- 
ment, never of capits] chastisement. All which goes to 
show that punishment {s not primarily reformatory, 
though it may be so incidentally ; that it is not des!gned 
chiefly for the benefit of society, but rather that when 
the law of right has been violated something demands 
the infliction of penalty. That sometbing {fs justice. 

If there were besides God but a singie soul im all the 
universe, and that soul should sin, we cannct doubt that 
the divine holiness would rise in abhorrence of the sip, 
and that the divine justice would give expression to 
that abhorrence by punishment. Such punishment, 
therefore, would not be for the good of society, and if 
the rebellion were permanent, which is supposable, the 
punishment would not be remedial. ra 

Does not the conscience, when touched by the finger 
of God, declare that sin, in itself, deserves punishment ? 
Is not this the meaning of the ee)f-infilcted tortures of 
Romanism and heathenism ? When the guilty eoul fs 
suffering remorse, and fearfully looking forward to 
puoishment, he feels that the blow will fall, not. because 
the good of society or his own good demands it, but 
because his sins deserve itand justice demands it. And 
how many criminals under such convictions have deliv- 
ered themselves up, asking that they might suffer the 
penalty cf the law? Self condemnation is but an echo 
of the divine condemnation. 

The Bib'e teaches that punishment manifests the wrath 
of God. We are told that the Lord overthrew Sodom 
and Gomorrah “‘ in his anger‘and in his wrath.” We read 
of treading the ‘‘ wine-press of the wrath of Almighty 
God.” My friends, does not this generation need to be 
reminded that there can be wrath in heaven ? 

There is prevalent in this day a certain religious sen- 
timentalism which is destructive of all rugged, hearty 


plety. It makes al] punishment remedial. Indeed, it 
does not like to talk of punishment atall. It merges 
God’s justice into his benevolencs. It pities sin as poor 


It elimtnates all strength from the 
It thinks of God as only grieved at 
My friends, God hates 


human frailty. 
divine character. 
sin, and eorrowing over sinners. 
sin. and is angry with sinners. 
This sentimental piety loves to think of Christ as heal- 
ing the sick and feeding the multitude, but not as over- 
turning the money-changers and, with a scourge, pure- 
ing the temple. It loves to read the parable of the 
Prodigal Son, but not that of Dives and Lazarus. It 
dwells on the tender words, ‘‘ Come unto me, all ye that 
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labor and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest,” 
but not on those other words uttered by the same lips, 
‘Depart from me, ye cursed, ‘nto everlasting fire pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels.” It loves to remem- 
ber that Christ said to the woman who was brought to 
him, covered with shame and confusion, ‘‘ Neither do I 
condemn thee,” but forgets that it was the same Christ 
who eald, ‘‘ Ye hypocrites, ye generation of vipers, bow 
can ye escape the damnation of hell?” It reads and 
quotes the beatitudes, but not those passages which speak 
of the worm that dieth not, and the fire that is never 
quenched. It thinks of the Lamb of God, but not of 
the wrath of the Lamb. It knows of a Christ whose 
yearning love brought him to this world as the patient, 
suffering Saviour. It knows nothing of him who will 
come again amid the clouds of hvaven to summon the 
world to judgment. 

It is quite the fashion now to admire Christ. Seldom, 
if ever, do we hear the coarse abuse which was once 
heaped upon him by the Tom Paine school. Now, men 
who are known to be utterly corrupt {n heart and life, 
men who trample upon virtue and make a boast of 
intemperance, affeot great sensibility to the beauty of 
Corist’s character and life, and talk glibly of his teach- 
ings. But the Christ of this sentimental religion says 
nothing of law and its sacredness, nothing of sin and its 
hideousness, nothing of wrath and punishment; he 
speaks ever and only of divine love and human weak- 
ness. His patience is as exhaustless as the ages of 
eternity, his love is strong enough to save the unre- 


pentant, his mantle of charity is broad encugh to throw 


sround a sin still cherished, his salvation powerful 
enough to embrace those who reject it. This is not the 
Carist who revealed to the world God's paaney and 
justice, not the Christ of Scripture. 

These religionists may be said to use an expurgated 
edition of the Bible—one in which they have drawn a 
line through all such passages as, ‘‘ Our God is a consum- 
ing fire.” But, my friends, this sickly sentimentality 
cannot draw a line through the attribute of divine 
justice. God will remain just while he remains holy ; 
he will remain just so long as he remains God. What 
is especially needed at the present time is a general and 
deep conviction that God is just, that he hates sin, and 
will surely punish sin. Such a conviction would be 
like iron in the blood to tone up our enfeebled piety and 
yuicken our sluggish conecience. For lack of it men’s 
sense of sinfulness is shallow, and their motives, the 
springs of their Christian activity, are correspondingly 
feeble. As Rutherford said of many in his day, ‘‘ They 
get Christ for the half of nothing, never having a sick 
night of sorrow for sin in their lives. fuch maketh 
looze work.” Men deem sin hateful because they see it 
to be hurtful. They judge of its kefnoueners by its 
penalties, and, ‘‘ because sentence agaiust an evil werk 
is not executed speedily, therefore the heart of the sons 
of men is fully set in them to do evil ;” they need to be 
reminded of what Anne of Austria, the Queen of 
France, sald to her bitter enemy, Cardinal Richelleu— 
‘* My lord cardinal, there i3 one fact which you seem to 
have entirely forgotten. God is aeure paymaster. He 
may not pay at the end of every week, or month, or 
year, but I charge you remember that he pays in the 
end.” 

Let no one imagine that he will escape through the 
indifference of the Judge. God’s infinite holiness abhors 
the smallest sin, and his justice stands pledged to punish 
what he abhors. Let none imagine that what he has 
forgotten has been forgotten cf God. Omnisclence has 
kept the record of our sin. He does not need to ply 
witnesses, with their varying and confilcting testimony, 
in order to elicit the truth. He knows all the facts ; and 
not only so, he also knows the motives. 
complex, he can analyzs ; no matter how subtle, he can 
grasp them. There is escape only through pardon, and 
pardon only on certain conditions. If God could be just 
and pardon indiscriminately, why then did Christ dic in 
order that God might be justand yet the justifier of him 
that believeth in Jesus? If it was necessary that Christ 
should suffer in order that it might be consistent with 


the divine law and character to pardon those ‘who 


comply with certain conditions, is {t not evident that it 
would be inconsistent with the divine character and law 
to pardon those who do not comply with those con- 
ditions ? 
of persons.” 

From the truth which we have considered, the fact of 
God’s justice, I wish to draw two inferences. First, 
that he will disregard all false distinctions among men. 
There is much enccuragement to in/quity in the unjust 
distinctions of society. 
family, dress, culture, and sex influence our estimate of 
guilt. Says a keen observer of men ‘‘It is wonderful 
how Vice married to ribbons and a little gay attire 
changes her name, as wedded ladies do, and becomes 
Romance.” But God knows of no respectable sin. He 
will place crime decked in silk and jewels and living in 
a palace side by side with crime dressed in rags and 
living in a hovel. God has but one name for the man 
who smilingly and knowingly does his work behind the 


No matter how 


** Remember that with God there {s no respect 


It is remarkable how money, 
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counter with the accessories of cut-glass decanters or 
beer-mugs, and for the highwayman who does his work 
with the pistol and bludgeon. The gentlemanly and 
intelligent cashier who defaults, the polite, the respect- 
able merchant who fails rich, and the brutal house- 
breaker—God has only one name for them all. 

With him velvet-dressed villainy is still villainy ; 
guilt tricked out in finery {is still guilt ; crime, though 
called by soft names.and fathered by influence, is still 
crime ; and vice, whether it Jends a certain mysterlous 
fascination to the character of a man or blasts the repu- 
tation of a woman, is still vice. 

Next to gold the world worships genius. At the bar 
of society intellectual power can atone for any moral 
weakness. Indeed, dissipation adds quite a charm to 
genius. In every community men point you to the 
drunken lawyer and pbysiclan—‘‘ If he’s only sober, he’s 
the smartest of them all.” 

When a great man dies, no matter what his character, 
there are not wantine a thousand voices to send him 
straight to paradise, as if the heavenly hosts could not 
possibly forego his society. Men forget that God Is just, 
that ‘‘he that doeth wrong shall rccaive for the wrong 
which he hath done.” 

Let us cease to make genius an a for sin ; let 
us cease to teach the young that wickedness is smart ; 
let us cease to be respecters of persons. 

- From the just'ce of the divine judgment we infer, 
secondly, that God will try us all by the same law. We 
will not in this connection sek what God will do with 
the heathen. We are none of us heathen, and the ques- 
tion is not practical. God will judge youand me by the 
same law. This is very commonly forgotten. Tie im- 
pression is by no means rare that church members and 
those who are not are to be judged by two very different 
codes. 

One of the latter class takes great delight in pointing 
out the sins of Chri-tians. ‘‘ But don’t you do the same 
things?” ‘To be sure; but, you see, 7 make no pro 
fessions.” As if a profession to obey God’s law conati- 
tuted the obligation to obey. One might suppose that 
the moral Jaw read on this wise : ‘‘ Professors of religion 
shall have no other gods before me. If thou arta mem- 
ber of the church, thou shalt not take the name of the 
Lord thy God in vain, for the Lord will not holda 
church member guiltless that taketh his name in vain. 
If thou art a Christian, remember the Sabbath day to 
keep it holy ; but if thou makest no professions, vex not 
thyself to remember it—thou mayest do whatsoever 
seemeth good in thine eyes.” © 

Men forget that refusing to recognize an obligation 
does not cancel it. What think you of the criminal’'s 
defense—that he never promised to steal or murder? 
what of the child’s excuse—that he never promised to 
obey his parents? Is it any extenuation of the conduct 
of the ungrateful son, who has turned bis aged mother 
into the poorhouse, that he never promised to support 
her ? 

We may create obligations for ourselves by making 
contracts, but only when we are free to make or decline 
to make the contract. If not free to decline, the obliga- — 
tion is already restirg upon us morally, and the contract 
is simply a recognition of that obligation. 

Now, the Christian’s covenant with God is a contract, 
but one which we are uot at liberty to decline to make. 
It is a contract or covenant into which every responsible 
human being is under obligations to enter. Hence, 
entering into the covenant, or, in other words, becom- 
ing a Christian, does not creafe the obligation ; it 1s only 
a recognition of an obligation which rests on all alike. 

Are you not under the same obligation to be a Chris- 
tian that I am? Then there rests on you the same 
obligation to perform Christian duties which rests on 
me. My unconverted friend, if I ought to take up my 
cross and follow Christ, so ought you. If I ought to 
labor for the salvation of souls, so ought you. If I 
ought to attend public worship and the prayer meeting, 
so ought you. If I ought to erect a family altar, so 
ought you. If I ought to return good for evil, so cught 
ycu. If I ought to love God with all my heart, and my 
neighbor as myself, so ought you. If all my posses- 
tions belong to God, so do yours. If my time and 
powers are his, so are yours. God’s ownership in you 
and me is just the same; it is absolute in both cases; 
hence it cannot be increased by my recognition of it. 
You and I are therefore under the same obligation to do 
what God requires, and to forego what he forbtde. 
Whatever obligations rest on me as a Christian are in- 
cluded under your broader obligation to be a Chris- 
tian. 

The singular impression prevatis that men are not re- 
quired to b? equally good or godly. 
says, ‘‘ Oh, I don’t profess anything,” he thinks himself 
entitled to a certain degree of license. It is supposed 
that clergymen are under greater obligations to live for 
God than are bankers and booksellers, physicians and 
lawyers. The most hardened gambler is under obliga- 
tions to be quite as godly as the most pious preacher. 

It is true that one man may be more culpable than 
another for not having attained a certain degree of 


Because a man | 
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spiritual ities ; but there is only one standard of 
such excellence. 

There are members of the church who wont be quite 
amazed to learn that the minister does not aek a bleasing 
at his table, does not have family worship or engage in 
private devotions, who are not at all amazed at them- 
selves for neglecting these duties. They would not have 
much confidence in the plety of sucha minister, and 
yet they have confidence in their own. 

There are non church members who wag their heads, 
and their tongues too, when they meet professing Chrie- 
tlans at the horse race or the dance, the card-table or 
the theater ; but, my critic of Christians, be careful of 


your words at such times, lest God judge you out of your 
own mouth. Ifsuch places and pastimes are right and 


proper, it fs right and proper for Christians to be present 
and engage in them ; if such amusements are wrong, they 
are wrong for you. 

Whether amusements are right or wrong depends 
on whether they are in harmony or conflict with the 
Jaws of our nature and the laws of God. Now, the 
relations of a given amueement to these laws are not 
changed by the fact that a man who engages In it has 
or has not had his name placed on a church roll. 

_ It is very true that the transgression of one man 


because of his position and influence may be vastly 


more mischfevous to society than that of another. It is 
also true that different degrees of light often, though 
not always, make different degrees of culpability. Not 
always, I say, because men are generally responsible for 
moral darkness. Often men are in the dark only be- 
cause they Jove darkness rather than Jight. In this 
land most of those who are ignorant of moral and spir- 
itual truth are culpably ignorant. 

Although one man may sin more deeply than another 


in the transgression of a Jaw, it still remains true that. 


there ‘s one Jaw for us all. There can be but one true 
standard of right and wrong. There are not masy l{ves 
and characters, of varying degreesof beauty and purity, 
which are suthorized as examples for the different 
classes of society. There is but one Christ, with one 
perfect life, one perfect example for all. God has but 
one standard of «xcellence and purity. He Bays, ** Be 
ye perfect.” ‘' Be ye holy, far Iam holy.” 

When, at the Jast great day, every act of our life and 
our every thought passes in review before God, he will 
not suspend judgment while he asks whether our names 
were In the church record. 

The important question will be, not whether we pro- 
essed to follow Christ, but whether we fol/owed him. | 


JOSEPH, THE CARPENTER. 


By THE Rev. M. PREBLE. 
** Is not this the carpenter's son xill , 55. 


F Mary, the Lord’s mother, there is no lack of 

attention. She fills the pagea of history, the 
measures of song, the works of art. But of Joseph, her 
husband, the Lord’s reputed father, little is thought, 
little is said. -He shall furnish us a subject today. 
Our thoughts are started by the question in the text. 
This question suggests several others. Who is this 
carpenter? Where did he live? What did he do? 

1. Where he liced. Christ had been out in his ministry 
a little while. He returned to Nzzsreth, the place of 
his boyhood. He went to the synagogue. He turned 
to the Scriptures and read. The old neighbors were 
astonished at his wisdom. They knew his family well— 
his brothers and eisters, his mother Mary, his father 
Joseph. Half in earnest, half in contempt, they ask: 
‘‘This is the carpenter's son, isn’t it?” The villagers 
of Nazareth ask each other about their fellow-villagers, 

esus and Joseph. Nazareth was the home of Joseph, 
the carpenter. History tells us little about this place. 


But the houses and the people, the garden and the 


pastures, the flocks and the herds, everything in and 
about the village, ought to interest us as the home of the 
good man Joseph. Nazareth, ‘‘ the village of the incar- 
nation,” ought surely to be thought of, and always with 
Joseph as living there. 

2. Whathedid. He was acarpenter—thus bis neigh- 
bors called him. Men are known bytheirtrades. This 
one, the shoemaker; this, the blackemith; this, the 
tailor ; this, the merchant. So, among the peasants of 
Nazareth, Joeeph was known as the wood-worker. His 
work must have been unlike the carpenter’s of today. 
The tools which he used must have been rude and 
heavy. He had to make benches for the synsgogues, 
shape poles for tents, cut lintels for doorways, make 
shelves and lamp stands. He, no doubt, was sent for to 
patch a Jeaking roof, to mend a broken plow, to repair a 
chair, a table, ora stool. The children knew him and 
played about the good man’s shop. To my mind, he 
was one of those characters which many a village holds— 
a plain-bearted, unassuming man, supporting his family 
with the work of hishands. Of him the Saviour learned 
his trade, for he himself is called ‘‘ the carpenter.” 
David was a shepherd, Paul a tent-maker, Jesus a 
wood-worker, 


‘and Solomon. 


Yes, Joseph and Jesus have forever dignified manual 
labor. That little carpenter's shop in Nazareth has 
thrown out its nobility upom the sons of toil. Labor is 
honorable. The divine Saviour bas exalted It. 

3. Who Joseph was. Wewould like to know some- 
thing about his parentage. We learn that Joseph was 
humble enough in position, but he bad a royal ancestry. 
He was of the house of David. Bethlehem was the city 
of hie fathers. He was legal heir to the throne of David 
In his veins flowed the blood of patrt. 
archs. Faithful Atraham and godly Enoch were his 
kindred. His was the case of reversed fortunes. The 
storms of centuries had swept over his nation. Joseph’s 
royal family had lost prestige. An heir of Margaret 
Plantagenet followed the trade of a cobbler. Among 
the lineal descendants of Edward I. there was a keeper 
of a tollgate and a village butcher. The green turban, 
which marks the disc!ples of Mahomet, is seen in the 
East on the head of beggars. So Joseph, of illustrious 
family, had found a home in Nzzareth, and was himself 
the village carpenter. 

4, What his character was, On this point the fracred 
narrative bas but littleto tell. We learn of Simeon, who 
was just and devout; of Cornelius, a devout man and 
one who feared God ; of Ananias, a devout man accord- 
ing to the law. Matthew says of Joseph: ‘‘ He wasa 
just man.” Out of that one word we can get a great 
deal. He was a godly man. His falthful heart had 
drank in the promises of acoming Saviour. Helooked 
and prayed for the kingdom of God. He was a re- 

igious map, a truly plous man. 

He must have been a wiseman. He knew the history 
of the Jewish people. On thelr way to Bethlehem, he, 
no doubt, would point out to Mary the historic places. 
He knew the site of the old battle grounds of the kings. 
He knew ahout the places once so familisr to his great 
kinsman, David. Thus he was able to teach the Holy 
Child who lived in his household and worked in his 
shop. 

Then what secrets Joseph must have held! He had 
seen in vis'on that Mary should concelve a son by the 
Holy Ghost, and that he should be called Jesus. He 
was at the birthin Bethlehem. He heard theshepherd’s 
etory, and learned of the angel's song He bad heard 
Simeon’s declaration of the fulfillmentof prophecy. 
through the subsequent years the carpenter carried the 
mighty truth that the son of Mary was the Son of God. 
He knew that the boy who walked and worked at his 
side was the divine Saviour of the world. 

Surely, he must have been no ordinsry man. No 
common man would be intrusted with such a charge. 
No {nferfor man could carry such vast secrets. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


N indispensable commentary on the Word of God 
ig the Holy Spirit, who knows the mind of the 
Lord, and is able to make it clear to us. 

The best book on evangelfca] Christianity fs the Bible, 

and the best commentary on that Book are the lives of 
these that follow its precepts. 
_ Let a man have a fervent love for what is pure and 
just and honorable, Jet him bave a cordial abhorrence of 
what is sensual, mean, tricky, and ungenerous, and he 
wi)l not go far wrong.—[fR W. Dale. 

The rays of the sun may be so concentrated by an Ice- 


lens as to kindle a fire without meeting the lens ; so God 


sometimes uses men to kindle the hearts of their fellows 
while their own remain cold as marble ! 

What a delusion! We seek God afar off, in projects 
perhaps altogether unattainable, and we do not consider 
that we possess him now, in the midst of confusion, by 
the exerciee of simple faith, provided we bear humbly 
and bravely the annoyances which come from others 
and our own imperfections. 

Rejoice not when thy enemy faileth, and let not thy 
heart be glad when he stumbleth. A benevolent eye, 
humility of spirit, and a mind free from pride character 
iz9 the true dieciples of Abraham.—[Jewish Talmud. 

However early in the morning you seek the gate of 
access, you find it always open; and however deep the 
midnight hour when you find yourself in the sud@cen 
arms of death, the winged prayer can bring an instant 
Saviour near.—[James Hamilton. 

Religion, in its rise, interests us almost exclusively 
about ourselves ; in its progress, it engages us about the 
welfare of our fellow-creatures ; in its more advanced 
stages, it animates us to consult on all things, and to 
exalt to the utmost of our power the power of God. 

It is they who glorify who shall enj -y Him ; they who 
deny themselves who shall not be denied; they who 
labor on earth who shall rest in heaven ; they who bear 
the cross who shall wear the crown ; they who seek to 
bless others who shall be blessed.—| Dr. Guthrie. 

God gives his people hours of rapture, not merely for 
their own sake, but to qualify them for the serious work 
of life. If they are on the mount with their Lord, 
shining in his glory, they should not think of building 
tabernacles, but remember there are those in the valley 
in sore need of their help. 


Depend upon it, in the midst of all the sclence about 
the world and its ways, and sll the ignorance of Godand 
his greatness, the man or woman who ean say, ‘‘ Thy 
will be done,” with the true heart of giving up, {s nearer 
the secret of things than the geologiet and theologian. — 
[George Macdonald. 

All the world is but as one orphanage, to long as its 
children know not God, their Father; and all wisdom 
and knowledge is only more bewildered darkness 89 long 


to be taken out of the world in monastic sorrow, but to 
be kept from its evil in shepherded p2ace.—[ Ruskin. 

Cold prayers are like arrows without heads, swords 
without edges, birds without wings; they plerce not, 
they cut not, they fly nut up to heaven. Those prayers 
that have no heavenly fire in them always freeze before 
they reach as hich as heaven ; but fervent prayer is very 
prevalent with Spurgeon. 

The doctrines cf our Lord were acceptable to the 
people, because they were free from the narrow and 
unsavory sectarian bigotry and prejudice with which 
al] the teachings of the Jewish pries' hood were tainted. 
His principles were broad and generous, having univer- 
sal application to the physical, social, and spiritual 


wants of man. And this many of ths more intelligent | 
and liberal-minded people, whore minds had long been 


cramped by Jewish dogmas and national an{mosities, 
could most sensibly feel. 
slumbering gouls latent energies and noble aspirations, 
to the existence of which, until they received bis words 
of light, they were strangers. Every principle and doc- 
and an individual adaptation. Notice, for example, 
his summary of the law: 


neigbbor as thyself. 


row as to adapt itself to the thought of the little child, 
so wide as to compaas the mind of the loftlest angel. 
Wherever He turned his eye he found central truth, 
and brought out of it something rizht before the people 
that they couli take hold of and apply to their own 
lives and experlence. Ard is not this the power of all 
effective preaching? It comes heme to the heart from 
realities. 


want it now. They care but little for our beautiful 
essays, Our elaborate arguments, our fine-spun theories, 
our far-fetched {lustrations, our platitudes and foggy 
generalities. 
for the statement of mere logical rropositions, for the 
building up of sharp, intellectual theorles. They will 
go to sleep while you are presenting them. They pre- 


stand and feel. 
is through thefr store, or bank, or farm. 
peed to mix religion with all our business, 


The shortest way to many men’s heerts 
In fact. we 
It is not 


of sffi'ction, but for every dsy use in our shops, stores, 
and offices. - 


MOVEMENTS IN JAPAN. 


desire for progress in Western civilization might be 
and progrees might be followed by a time of reaction. 


has been no reaction there have been variations In the 
rate of progress and change. Six or seven years 8go 
students in English were comparatively few, and there 


literature of Japan, and much Interest was taken in 
reviving some of the ancient sporis and ceremonfes, 
The present, on the other Land, is more than ever before 
a time of zeal for Western learning and Western custom. 
In our own echool bere, slthough the standard of 


young men coming to study English {1s ten times as 
great as ceven years ago, and Englsh-language schools 
all though the country are thronged with students, It 
is felt tbat no one can claim to be educated withcut a 
knowledge of English; and not only, those who wleh a 


class, are eager to get some acquaintance with this 
language. 
greatly embarrassed by this state of opinion. Oneof 


ig versed in Japanese learning and has had rare oppor- 
tunities for gaining a thorough acquaintance with the 


| Bible, a man too who has occupied and still occuples 


poslifons of high responsibility in connection with Chria- 
tian work, has recently expressed in private very 
strongly his feeling of embarrassment and difficulty 


as you have not taucht them the fear of the Lord; not. 


He aroused within thelr — 


trine which he announced had both a world-wide sweep | 
‘‘Thou shalt love the Lord | 
thy God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and © 
with all thy strength, and with all thy mind, and thv 


Th's do, and thou sbalt live.’ A | 
precept, this, very narrow, and yet very broad ; so nar- | 


And this is what the men to whom Jesus was | 
preaching needed, what they wanted. And the people | 


Men care but little for abstract doctrines, — 


fer something that comes stra'ght home tothem through | 
the avenues of their business. This they can all under- — 


something merely for the Sabbath Day, and for seasons» 


T was formerly feared by fome that the Japanese_ 
as fickle as it was intense, and that the period cf change 


This has not proved to be the fact, but although there 


was much attention paid to the study of the ancient. 


admission has been considerably raised, the number of 


liberal education, but also great numbers of the middle 


Among our most esteemed pastors there are 
a few who have not studicd English, and they are 


the strongest men in the ministry of Japan, a man who. 


arising from his want cf knowledge of English. Some 
of the instances are;almost amusing. For instance, a 
few months ago two students went out into’a neighboring 
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nrovince, a purely rural district, to do Christian work. 
One was a young man who had been two years in the 
vernacular theological department, and had made a 
careful study of much of the Bible ; the other was a lad 
in one of the younger classes of the Eaglish echool, who 
had received comparatively little instruction in the 
Bible but who carried with him a commentary in 
English. The recult was the Christians of that village 
listened ‘vith attention to what the young student 
taught them from his commentary, and neglected the 
teaching of the theologics) student who had no foreign 
books. §» great has been the change within one or two 
years that a vernecular theological course, which was 
made not quite two years sgo and was then regarded as 
satisfactory, is now found to bein great need of reviston 
in the direction of providing instruction in reading 
Englieb, and it looks as if it might come to this, that 
the only distinctive characteristic of ‘‘ vernacular” 
students would be that they will not be taught to speak 
Eog!lish. 

And the desire for progress {s not confined to the 
eagerness to learn foreign languages ; there is also a 
rapidly growing desire to adopt foreign clothes and 
ways of living. Only a vear ago there was hardly such 
a thing thoucht of as that Japanese ladies should wear 
foreign dress, but now it fs as good as settled that at 
least the ladies of the higher classes will soon discard 
the national costume. No less a personage than her 
Majesty the Empress bas allowed her opinion in favor 
of this change to be pub'ished, justifying it on the ground 
that the real Japanese Jady’s costume of ancient times 
was not altogether unlike the present foreign costume, 
and qualifying her optnion with a recommendation to 
use Japanese materials as much as possible. Already 


the old way ¢f doing up ladies’ hair is being raptdly 
given up, and tallors who can make garments in foreign 


style are in great demand, and command wages twice 
as high as carpenters and most artisans. The Minister- 
Resident, Count Sto, now inthis city, has been showing 
his z3al for these changes by causing public lectures to 
be given in advocacy of them at hisown expense. As 
an {illustration cf the spirit now prevalent even in this 
conservative old city. it may be safd that a few days ago 
one of the missfonarles here was invited to addrees a 
gathering of all the publ!c school teachers of one-half of 
the city on public schools in the United States. Atthis 
meeting mutic was furnished by a choir of ten or a 
dozen young ladies (teachers) who were dressed in semi- 
foreign costume and accompanied with « cabinet organ. 

Just what may be the result of all this it may not be 
easy to foretell, but one thing is plain, and that fs thats 
grand opportunity is now offered for the vigorous prosre- 
cution of Christian work in this land. Bright and en 
couraging as the outlook has been here for years, it {s 
much more so than ever before. It is true that many 
of those who are s0 eagerly seeking to introduce West. 
ern ideas and customs have no interest in Christianity, 
but it is none the less true that the Christian teacher now 
has numberless avenues of irfluence open to him, and 
many of those who are promoting the spread of Western 
learning would be especially glad to get the ald of Chris. 
tlan teachers. One remarkable feature of the present 
time is the number of places where the Japanese are 
ready toestablish echools and guarantee all other expenses 
if only they can have the services of a missionary or two. 
Last fall a school was opened on this plan in Sendai, the 
chief city on the east coast north of Yokohama, and is 
meeting with very great success ; the missionaries are 
almost overwhelmed with good opportunities for work, 
and already over 4 dozen of the young men in the school 
are about to ba baptized. One mission has at present 
most urgent requests for missionary teacher3 from two 
important citles, both of them capttals of prefectures. 
It may perhaps be said that it fs nothing so very remark- 
able for J:panese to be glad to get the services of good 
foreign teachers for nothing ; but whatever may be said 
as to their motives, it is certain that the opening of such 
echools gives a rare opportunity for direct Christian 
influence upon the brightest of the growing youth, and 
for indirect influence among the friends of the schod] 
and the people of the region in general. It is to be 
noticed also that the openings for influence for a for- 
elgner with little command of the Japanese language are 
continually widening. 

It seems to many of us that the present condition of 
aff-irsin Japan calls most loudly upon the Christian 
Church to do great things for this country, and that an 
energetic pushing of the work now for a few years 
would, with God's blessing, produce very great results. It 
is avery great ciuse of regret to us that there are so few 
men now in the field, or likely to soon come to this work. 
No land is to be neglected, but it does seem as if there 
were especial reasons for concentrating all possible re- 
scurces upon Japan for a few years, with the confident 
hope that many of thoce now ia the work will live toree 
Japan substantlally a Caristian Jand. That glorious 
achievement seems to be fairly within the reach of the 
Christian Church of this generation, but it will not be 
accomplished without z2alous and earnest work. No 


one need think that these various opportunities will 


profit if they cannot be hilled ; no one who comes now 
need fear that there will be lack of work for him; and 


no one need think that these opportunities can be im- 
proved by withholding or lessening contributions on 


account of dissatisfaction with some features of a 8 ci- 
ety’s mansgement. Dwicu? W. LEARNED. 
Kioto, Japan. 


CATHARINE L. WOLFE. 


ATHARINE LORILLARD WOLFE, whose death 

on Monday of last week we mentioned in our 

last iesue, was a woman of qufet personality, with no 
eccentricities and with no desire for notorlety or public 


applause. She will be remembered, however, as one of 


the most liberal and judicious of American philanthro- 
pists. It is said that she was accustomed to glve away an 
average of not less than $200 000 a year for the last 
fifteen years. Her wealth was inherited from her father, 
who was also well known for his philanthropy, and 
from her mother, who was one of the Lorillards. . Miss 
Wolfe was fond of art, and pssessed a cojlection of rare 
and beautiful paintings, including specimens of the best 
work of the more famous masters of the modern French 
and German schools of art. These paintings have been 
left by her to the Metropolitan Museum of Art, together 
with a fund of $200 000 for their care. They are de- 
scribed in our Music and Art column. 

Of Miss Wolfe’s gifts to institutions, churches, and 
individuals only a partial list could be given, as many 
of them have never been made public. Tu Grace Church 


‘{n this city she made many costly prestents—the vestry- 


room, the new spire (at a cost of $70 000), a handsome 


\memorial window, the mission church on West Fuur- 


teénth Street—and in other ways she showed her special 


sffection for the church and parish. She bourht the] 
| premises 29 Lafayette Place 40 feet front and 130 feet | 


deep, and for a year repairs and alterations have been 
in progress at her expense to convert the building 
into a working headquarters for the Bishop and the 
clergy of the diocese. An :ffice for the Assistant 
Bishop, business rooms, and accommodations for mis- 
sion workers and others will be {ncluded in the bullding. 
The expense will be more than $150,000. Whithin a year 
also she bought the church building in Mulberry 
Street that has since been converted into what is known 
as the Italian Mission, handing over the title to wardens 
and vestrymen selected by the Assistant Bishop. These 
three gifts alone have involved an outlay within a single 
year of certainly not less than $250,000. 

The following are some of the other more important 
gifts to benevolent or educational objects made by Miss 
Wolfe: Union College, $100,000; Virginia Seminary, 
$25 000 ; American Church ir. Rome, $40 000; American 
School in Athens, $20 000; Griswold College, I wa, 
$20 000; St. Johnland School, Long Island, $95 000 ; 
Newsboys’ Lodging House, East Broacway, $45,000; 
Home for Incurables, Fordham, $30,000 ; St. Luke’s 
Hospital, $30 000 ; model tenement-houses in Mulberry 
Street, $20 000. 

The funeral took place on Thursday at Grace Church. 
By request there was no floral display. Before the 
hearse left the house a prayer was read by Dr. Hunting. 
ton, of Grace Church, over the coffin in the parlor. 
Bishop Potter officiated, having for assistants the R:v. 
Dr. Huntington, rector of the church, and the R3v. Dr. 
Nevins, rector of the American Chapel at Rome. The 
pall-bearers were Charles G Landon, Cornelius Vander- 
bilt, B. H. Field, Robert E Livingston, the Rav. Dr. 
Morgan, W. C. Schermerhorn, John Jacob Astor, and 
James M Brown. 

The will of Miss Wolfe has just been made public. 
Among its provisions is a giftof $350 000 to Grace 
Church, to be applied to the maintenance, improve- 
ment, and decoration of the present edifice and of the 
Chantry and Grace House. The bulk of the property 
goes to relatives, though there are many donations to 
charitles and individuals. 


‘IT CAN BE DONE!” 


Al the March consecration meeting of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor, in the 
North Church of Springfield, Mass., the President pro- 
posed that a collection should be taken for the debt of 
the American Home Missionary Soclety. In order to 
make esch gift a secret with the giver, and to avold the 
contingency of a lack of funds in the pocket, it was 
planned that each should write the amount which 
he could conscientiously afford to give on one ballot and 
his name on another and drop both into the box. 
Subse quently, at his early convenience, he should hand 
the amount to the Treasurer, secretly or not, as he chose. 
With forty members present, the result was a pledge cf 
nearly eighty dollars, which was afterwards, by simflar 
methods, doubled. The ease with which this was 
eccom plished surprised and delighted the young people, 
and it was resolved to appeal at once to the other five 
hundred or more Congregational Young People’s 
Societies in the country to go ani do likewise. A 
circular was accordingly prepared and sent out, setting 


to the college and all the people. 


| forth the needs of the Home Missionary Socfety, and 


showing how the young people in the churches could 
lift the debt of $25 000 by a very little «effort. The 
method of secret and conscientious giving was explained 
and advised. Societies in Boston, Worcester, Hartford, 
New Haven, and other cities and towns promptly took 
up the work and responded with handsome contribu- 
tions. Several of them supplemented the original ap- 
peal by sending out circulars stating what they had done 
and urgiog others to follow their example. 

The original appeal from the North Church Soctety 
began witb, ‘‘Lenda hand! Itcan be done!” and it - 
was proposed that it should be done by March 31, the 
close of the Home Miestonary Society's fiscal year. Oaly 
a day ortwo after that date a telegram was received 
from Secretary Clark announcing that the debt was pald, 
with a balance over. Of the amount recetved, $6 000 
was credited directly to Caristtan Endeavor Societies in 
all parts of the coun'ry, between 150 and 200 reporting. 
But as the societies had been urged to stir up the 
churches and Sunday- choolsto help $6 900 caly begins 
to represent the result of the ¢ffort. 

The endeavor has taught the young people an excel- 
lent lesson—that combined and consecrated effort can 
be made very effective. The burden of the Home 
Missionary Soctety was lifted without a struggle, and 
nobody feels the poorer for it. It has developed an ex- . 
cellent substitute for the contribution box and the sub- 
ecription paper, and allows the consclence to have its 
way, unhampered by temporary ‘‘ shortness” of purse, 
or by obnoxious publicity of subscription. It has also 
awakened a new interest in home missions, and the 
young people will hereafter act more intelligently and 
enthusiastically in this cause. E. P. D. 


PROSPEROUS CHURCH. 


occurred recently in this city (Grinnell, Iowa) one 
of the wonders of the Christian world. It was the 


admission of one hundred and sixty-seven members into the 


Congregational Church, more than one Fundred and fifty of 
the number on profession of faith ; which gives the church 
an aggregate number of nearly eight hundred. The church 
was founded abont thirty-two years ag», on the open prairie, 
with twenty members, of whom only four of the original 
number were present in an audience of 1,200 or 1,409 crowd- 
ing the great auditorium and annex today. One of the 
number was the builder of the first rough board house, and 
minister of the church in gratuitous service for two years. 
This religious awakening, which brought a handred or more 
members to the other churches, will aggregate, including 
those yet to join the Congregational charch, 300. It was. 
conducted for four weeks by H G Smead, evangslist, and 
J G. Foote, singer. Quitea large numberof prominent lay- 
men and good women gave constant service for five or six 
weeks. The weather was propitious; no unsettling q'1es- 
tions, theological, social, personal, or political, disturbed ; 
the fullness of the love of Christ was the great theme. 

This city of about four thousand péople se med to be 


-shaken, and there were brought into the fold more than 4 


hundred persons, heads of families, representing the 
professions, tradesmen, and business circles. All the 
pastors seemed to be in harmony, and there was no jar 
or friction, nor even a desire in the line of proselyting. 
Iowa College, whose professors and s‘udents were active, 
shared in the great work. Has ever a church founded on 
the open wastes enjoyed a better fortune ® It recafis the 
inhibition of the saloon, and the material and religious 
prosperity of a State where'lt is outlawed. Its lesson is: 
* Not by might nor by power, but by my Spirit,’’ saith the 
Lord. The grass of spring seems to greet us fresher and 
the birds to sing more j»yfally for the heavenly visitation 
As in battle, where ‘‘all 
is valor,’’ we make no mention of names but One. 


Cc. G. J. 
GRINNELL, Iowa. 


SOME FOREIGN NOTES. - 


Pére Hyacinthe is one of the regular preachers at the 
American Episcopal church in Paris. 


Pastor Bergman, who ministers to Lutheran em'grants 
from Iceland in Dakota, has a very large parish, consisting 
of ten étations, from twelve to thirty five miles apart, with 
but one church bul'ding. He has at least five hundred com- 
municant members. 


The Evargelical Missionary Soctety of Basle, Switzerland, 
has purchased the Baptist missionary settlement on Ambas 
Bay, West Africa, and has esurrend-red the same to the 
German authorities in the C:m+roons, Eagland consenting. 


Bishop Caldwell, of the Angiican diecese of Miiras, ro- 
cently ordained sixteen native clergymen at ene tims. They 
are connected with the missions of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel, which has one hundred native 
clergymen in India. 


The native Christians of Tulovetty, Southern India, have 
sent a letter to the Church Missionary Society expressing : 
their sympathy with the per écuted Christians in Uganda, 
Africa, and inc'osing a remittance of $400 for them. 


The Shah of Persia has granted a concession for the erec- 
tion of a hospital at Teheran, under the direction of Dr. 
W. W. Torrence, of the American Board. 


The amount now annually raised for carryirg on Protest 
ant missions througbont the world is estimated at $12 250, 
000 ; of this sum €4,250,000 is raised it America, Therear® 
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professors Jj. 
trial, and it would seem time that a decision should be ren- 


April 14, 1887. 


870 000 adult converts from the heathen world in fall com- 
munion with the Church of Christ as the result of Protestant 
missionary labor. These, with their families and deper dents 
from Christian communities, are scattered over almost every 
portion of the habitable globe, numbering at least 2,800, 000 
souls. 


{t is but as yesterday since it was thought inadvisable for 

a lady to go tothe mission field except as the wife of a mis- 
sionary. Now there are 2 400 of them, besides peaneny an 
equal number of married ladies. 


The tenth annual report of the Council of the United 
Missions in Japan for the year 1886, just issued, shows 
great progress. The whole number of missionaries in con- 
nection with the union is elghty three, inclusive of mission- 
aries’ wives. There is a virtual gain of nine churches 
orga"ized between October, 1885, and October, 1886. The 


whole eleven added to the thirty-nine of the last Council 


report make now a grand total of fifty churches comprising 
the Usion Church of Christ in Japan. The total member- 
ship reported at the meeting of synod in October was 3,808. 
Of these, 3 228 were adults. 


The three evangelical bishops of Berlin have recently 
issued a pastoral letter upon the observance of the Sabbath. 
It makes an earnest appeal to the Christian employers to 
give to their workmen a day of rest. lt says: * To the 
labor-r, to the servant, to the artitan, to the merchant, 
allow the day which Goi has given him, remembering that 


of the seven, six days only belong to thee, the employer, to 


thee, the customer.’*’ Heretofore the agitation against 
Sunday work has been mainly confined to the often anti- 
religious Soc!al Democrats. 


CHURCH GLEANINGS. 
be glad to receive items ] 


NEW ENGLAND. 


— seventieth anniversary of the signing of the cov- 
enant of the H rvard Church, Charlestown, Mass., and of the 
ordination of the first minister, the Rav. Thomas Prentias, 
a classmate at Cambridge of Edward Evere't, was celebrated 
Sunday, April 3. The Rev. Andrew P. Peabody, D.D., 
LL D, preached a commemorative discourse. 

—An evangelistic movement ts to be made in Andover, 
Mass., beginning April 10. The churches will hold united 


| services, and have engaged the Rev. B. Fay man, who will 


conduct two services dally. 

-—The Connecticut River Congregational Club will hold 
its summer festival at Hatfield, Mass., Jane 13, and its 
Sep'embe- meeting at Sonth Deerfiald. 

—The R:v. Dr. Newman Smyth, who was an officer in the 
Sixteenth Maine Regiment, is to give the oration at the 
dedivation of the New Haven (Conn.) soldiers’ monument, 
Jane 17. 

—The Young Men's Christian Assoclation of Providence, 
R. I., has purchased land on which to erect a new building. 
The subscription tothe building fund has already reached 
the sum of $135,065. 

—At the recent meeting of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of Western Massachusetts at Holyoke it was 
stated thatthe Williams College Association numbers 177 
memters out of 375 students. 3 

—The Rey Charles Wadsworth was on April 7 installed 


as pastor of P:ymouth Church (Congregational), Worcester, 


Mass. The Rv. RD Harper, of Patladelphia, preached 
thesermon. The Rev.I J Lansing, of Salem 8'reet Charch, 
gave the rizht hand of fellowship; the Rav. E B Webn, of 
Boston, gave the charge to the pastor, and the Rev. George 
W. Phillips, of Rutland Vt., the charge to the people. 
During the questioning as to his belief the new pastor said : 
**T have no hesitation in preaching retribution, but I prefer 
to teach a Christianity of love rather than of fear.’’ He also 
eald : Sundry should be given up to religious influences, but 
from such speci nens as I have seen I cannot inclade Sunday 


-newepspers in this category.”’ 


—Buorl'ngton, Vt., is to have a new building for ita Young 
Men’s Christian Araociation. This has been made possible 
by the liberality of its Presiden’, Mr. W. J. Van Patten. 

—The Pilgrim Conference, comprising the Congregational 
churches of Plymouth County, Mass., was held in Kingston 
last week. The discussion was on the eubject ‘* How Shall 
the Non-Church Golog Population of our Parishes be 
Reached ?”’ 

—An Andover student writes to the Advertiser ’’ as 
follows: **I am glad that the ministers of the Congrega- 
tional church are discussing this question: /that as to when 
a decision is to be rendered in the cases against the Andover 
For three months have now elapsed since the 


dered. Of course the Visitors alone know why it is delayed. 
Perbaps they know when it will be given; surely no one 
else knows. I sincerely trust, nowever, that the ‘ gentle- 
man whose jadgment carries great weight’ may be wrovg 
in thinking that no verdict will be given before the close of 
the Seminary year. Certainly there would be no good 
reason to withhold it simply ‘to avoid any disturbance of 
the quiet course of events at Andover during the progress 
study and instraction.’’’ 
MIDDLE STATES, 

—At the Plymouth Church Friday night prayer-meeting 
in Brooklyn last week the committee of three appointed to 
name en Advisory Committee of seven to consult in the 
selection of a pastor, and in all other matters of ictercst 


to the churcb, with the officers and members, and to report 


to the church, reported that the followiag had been 
selected as the Advisory Committee: E A. Seccomh, 
Augustus Storrs, 8 V. White, A. D. Wheelock, T. J. Tilney, 
R. W. Raymond, and F.C. Manvel. The action of the com- 
mitiee of three was approved. Oo motion of Professor Ray- 
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mond the names of the committee of three, namely, Messrs. 
Shearman, Ropes, and Stanwood, were added to the commit- 
tee. Mr. Shearman arnounced that a cablegram had 
been received from the Rev. Dr. Joseph Parker, of London, 
accepting the invitation todeliver an orationin Brooklyn on 
Mr. Beecher’s birthday in Jane. A resolution was adopted 
thanking Dr. Parker and inviting him to preach in Jane, 
and to accept the hospitality of the church and congrega- 
tion. The contributions to the fund for the Beecher statue 
have reached the sum of $10 000. Last Sunday morning the 
Rev. William B. Wright, of Boston, preached. His subject 
was ‘* The Trials of Great Men.”’ 

—The American Bible Society has just compiled the 
results of its work for the past year. It has iesued 977,605 
volumes, besides half a miliion in foreign lands. This makes 
the total number of Bibles issued by the Society since its 
organization in 18:6, 48 355 251. The corrected proofs of 
the last pages of the New Testament in Ponape have been 
returned from Micronesia, and the last pages of the Masko- 
kee Testament from Okmulgee. The Dakotans want a new 
edition in their 

—The spring meeting of the New York and Brooklyn 
Association of Congregational Churches was held on Tues- 
day of this week with the Union Church, East New York. 
The general subject for discussion was, ‘‘ What Congrega- 
tionalists may Learn from Other Denominations.”’ A paper 
was on the programme by the Rev. J. M. Whiton, on “ The 
History and Present Aspects of the So-callel Andover 
Qaestion.’”? The evening session was held at Plymouth 
Church, and was devoted to short addresses and reminis- 
cences of Mr. Beecher. 

—The Executive Committee of the New York City Mission 
bas appointed the Rev. A. F. Schanffler, D.D., its Vice- 
President and chief executive officer. By an understanding 
with the Union Theological Seminary, Dr. Schauffler will 
also take charge of between fifty and sixty of the students 
in evangelistic work in the city, and will supervise and 
direct their labors. 

—At the regular meeting of the American Bible Society at 
the Bible House last week a letter was presented from the 
R3v. Vincent Pisek, pastor of the Bohemian Presbyterian 
Charch, ay pealing in behalf of the 500,000 Bohemians and 
Hangarians in the United States for the publication by the 
American Bible Society of a Bohemian Bible in the Latin 
type, and of the New Testament in English and Bohemian. 
The Board voted to publish the t ooks-named in the letter 
of Pisek, ani also a smaller edition of the New Testament 
for Sabbath-school use. 

—The ninety-seventao session of the New York Conference 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church began in Kingston, 
N. Y., on April 7, Bishop Charles A Fowler presiding. At 
the opening one hundred and eighty ministers answered the 
roll call. The Rev. L H. King startled the conference bya 
speech in reference to Mayor Hewitt’s Sunday Beer and Wine 
bill for New York City, which, he said, was ‘‘the moat in- 
famous proposition ever made by a chief magistrate of a 
great metropolitan city.’’ A committee of three was ap- 
pointed to express the abhorrence of the Conference of the 
bill, ‘* because of the proposed violation of the law which 
Christians hold so dear.’”’ The Rev. George Strobridge 
offered a resolution protesting against any action leoking to 
the opening of museums on Sunday in New York as an 
interference with the Lord’s Day, which shonld be a day of 
rest. After some discussion the resolution was passed. A 
protest against granting State aid to the Catholic —— 
was also pissed. 

—The Naw York East Conference (M. E.) binian its 


| sessions on Thursday of last week at Mount Vernon. 


Bishop W. L. Harris atd Bishop C. D. Foss presided over 
the session; one hundred and twenty-five members were 
present. An increase of $100,000 in the endowment of 
Syracuse University and the establishment of two new pro. 
fessorships were reported. The conference sermon was 
preached by the Rev. Dr. Jose~h Paliman. The editors of 
the minutes of last year apologized for the accidental in- 
sertion of advertisements of wine closets and Sunday news- 
papers. Dr. Moses L. Scudder preached his semt centennial 
sermon. He extolled the old times when Methodists had a 
dialect of their own, ‘‘ tbe language of heaven,’’ when they 
wore the long bodied, high-necked, close fitting black coat, 
with the high stock above it, and when they were not too 
fond of what is now called broad humanitarianism. A 
change in the proportion of ministerial and lay representa- 
tion in the General Conference was debated and rejected. 

—The Long Island Presbytery, at its meeting last week at 
Bridgehampton, voted in favor of repealing the church law 
which forbids a man to marry his deceased wife’s sister. 

—‘* The Moral Influence of the Secular Press’’ was the 
subject debated at the meeting of the Baptist Social Union 
of this city last Thursday. Dr. Robert Collyer believed that 
influence to be mainly for good. The public press he char- 
acterized as ‘‘astanding and everlasting committee of in- 
vestigation, doing noble work in grappling with corrup- 
tion.’?’ A paper by Mr. Roswell Smith was also read on the 
same tcplic. 

—The Universalist Church of the Reconciliation of Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., will hold their last services in their old building, 
which was dedicated twenty-five years ago, on Sunday, 
May 1. 

—Mr. Ira D. Sankey, the evangelist, has given to the First 
Methodist Church of Newcastle, Pa., a building lot valued 
at $4,000, on condition that the congregation will erect a 
church to cost at least €25,000. 

—A society for the promotion of church unity has been 
organized in Philad«]phia. Thus far the membership seems 
to be composed exclusively of Protestant Episcopalians, 
clerical and lay, but any baptized person is eligible. 

—The Reformed Ep'scopal Church of Philadelphia held 
special services througaoout Passion Week, in which, besides 
their own pastor, the Rev. A. J. F. Behrends, D. D. (Congre- 
gational), the Rey. T. A. Nelson, D.D, (Presbyterian), and 


the Rev. Edward Braislin, D D. (Baptist) took part—a prac-, 


tical fllastration of unity in Christian work. 

—The Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Boston, who is to become 
Mr. Pentecost’s successor at the Tompkins Avenue Congre- 
gational Church, will enter on bis duties about September 1. 

THE WEST AND SOUTH. 

—A convention of the Latter-Day Saints or Josephites 
was held in Kirtland, Ohio, last week. The conference was 
in session eight days, and discussed the position of the 
church to polygamy. The Josephites are monogamistic 
Mormons, and bitterly denounce the Utah settlers as seced- 
ers. Severai Utah delegites were present ard were given a, 
heating. On Sundey last Joseph Smith, Jr., son of the 
famous Mormon prophet, preached an energetic sermon in 
the old temple in which he emphatically denounced polyg- 
amy as not sanctioned by revelation, nature, or law. 

—The I:linois branch of the Woman’s Board of Missions 
of the [nt:rior was in session at Elgin last week. The 
receipts reported for the year were about 3! 7,000. 


—The fifth International Sanday-School Convention will 7 


meet in Chicago on June l. Delegates will be pres2nt from 


each State, T:rritory, and Canadian province, and from 


across the water, the apportionment in this country being 
one delegate to every 40,000 population. All departments 
of Sunday-echoo) work will be represented. 


—Atthe annual meeting of the Chicago Young Men’s 


Christian Association the total membership was reported as 
4,809; employment had been securei for 4464 men and 
boys ; the total receipts for the year were $35,548. 

—A new Congregational church was dedicated at Shert- 
dan, Mich., on March 30. ‘ 

—A great revival at Charlottesville, Va., is said to have 
brought 1 000 converts into the churches. 3 

—The old Christian Church in Nashville, Tenn., built sixty- 
six years ago, isto be torndown. Thelast sermon has been 
preached in it by the venerable Elder Philip 8 Fall, who 
officiated at its dedication. He is eighty-nine years old, 
and ig stil] active in ministerial work. : 

—Nashville, Tepn , isto havea Young Men’s Christian 
Association building to cost $40,000. | 

—A State organization of the Yourg People’s Soeleties of 
Christian Endeavor is to be organized in Minnesota. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL, 


—S. P. Wilder, of North Brookfield, Mass., has received a call 
to Janesville, Ill 

—L. E. Pangburn, of the church at Waltsfield, Vt., has 
resigned. 

—A. P. Bassett, of Chicago, has received a call from the chursh 
at Williamstown, Mars. 

—Preston Barr, of the Second —_ of Chester, Mass., has 
resigned. 

—Wililam Carruthers, of Fair maven Mass., has accepted his 
call from Richmond Hftt, L. [. 

—N. A. Prince died at West Suffisid, Conn., on April 5. 

—C. W. Morrow, of Bethlehem, Conn., has received a call eee: 
the Second Congregationa! Church of Danbury. 

—C.S Sargent, of New Haven, Vt., accepts his call to Adiaak 
Mass. 

—J.R. Flint, of Windsor, Conn., has resigned. 

—James M Sutherland has recetved a call to Bronson, Mich. 

—T. E. Monros, of Akron, Ohio, has resigned. 

—Henry 8S. Huntington, of Gurham, Me., has resigned. 

—J. W. Kingsbury preached his farewell sermon at Deerfield, 
N. H., on March 27. 

—E F. Atwood, of Harwinton, Conv., has resigned. 


PRESBYTERIAN, 


—W.S. Jerome, of K'ng’s Ferry, N Y., accepts a call from 
Buffalo. 

—T. E. Davis, of Schagtocoke, N. Y., has received a call from 
the church in Sag Harbor. 

—L. L. Overman, of Nashville, Tenn., has received a call to 
Talladega, Ala. 


—J.S Penman, of Brooklyn, N. Y., declines his call to Port 


Jefferson. 

—H. B. Thayer, of Guthrie Center, Iowa, has réceived a call 
from Atlantic 

—Alilen D. Cariile accepts his call.to the First ae of 
Easton, Pa. 

—H. M. Rogers, of Hamilton, Mo., resigns. 

—Otis A. Smith has received acall from Frankfort, Ind. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—Alexander B. Carver, assistant at St. Thomas’s Church, New 
York City, has been elected to the rectorship of St. John’s 
Church, Yoakers. 

—William F. Nichols, D.D., of Hartford, Cons. has accepted 
his election as rector of St. James’ s Church, Philadelphia, Pa. 

—C, Short, of Middletown, Conn ., has been chosen rector of 
the church at Astoria, Ore. 

—H. M QG. Huff, of N. 
Glassboro’. 

—Otis A. Glazebrook, of ‘St. John’ 8 Church, Elizabeth, N. J., 
accepts the rectorship of Holy Trinity Church, Harlem, N. Y- 

—Charles H. Strong, of Savannah, Ga., has been calied to St. 
John's Church, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

—F. M. Clendenin, of Grace Church, Cleveland, Obio, has been 
chosen rector of St. Peter’s Church, Westchester, N Y. 

—James A. Brown has accepted a call to New Lisbon, Ohio. 

BAPTIST. 

—Edwerd G. Taylor, of the Delaware Avenue Baptist Church, 
of Buffalo, N. Y., dled on Sunday last, 

—J. W. Duffy, of Orange Valley, has resigned. 

—P. Franklin Jones died in this city last Saturday. 

—H. Sterling Watt died at Cape May Court-House, N. J., last 
week. 


, bas accepted a call to 


OTHER CHURCHES. 


—Svylvest*r N. Chew, of the Philade]phia Methodist Episcopal 
Conference, died in Camden, N. J., last week. 

—Elijah H Piicher, for fifty-reven years Methodist preacher, 
died tn Brooklyn, N. Y., on April 3. 

—Churles B Chapio, of Freeport, L I, accepts a call tothe 
chapel of the Firat Reformed Church cf Brouklyn, N. Y. 

—Sabine Hough, of Brooklyn, N. Y.,a minister in the New 
Church denomigation, died on April 4. 
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or so was led by his thirst for knowledgeand his desire 
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Booxs AND 3S UTHORS. 


FISCHER’S HISTORY OF MODERN PH:LOSOPHY.' 


The original work of Kuno Fischer, of which this 
volume {3 4 partial translation, is one of the most elabo- 
rate histories of philosophy that we possess. The author 
has brought it down as far as Schelling and his school, 
leaving Hegel and the later writers still untouched. The 
part that is here transiated treats only of Descartks 
and his school, including Sp{ncz;, and the first volume 
closes with Malebranche. The work is rather too elabo- 
rate for the general reader of philosophical literature ; 
but for all special students, professional or otherwise, it 
is of great value, and the translator and publisher are 
+ entitled to the thanks of all such students for bringing 

out the work {fn English. 
The book opens witha brief survey of ancient and 

. medimval philosophy, which gives a clear view of the 

leading characteristics of those older systems of thought, 
and also shows how the Renaissance and the Reforma- 
tion prepared the way for the beginnings of modern 
philosophy in Bicon and Descartes. Bacon, however, 
and his followers of the experiential school are not dealt 
with in this part of the work, which Is devoted entirely 
to the early history of transcendentalism. The life of 
Descartes is sketched at considerable length, so that the 
work has a blographica! as well as a philosophical inter 
est. We are told how the philosopher, even in his 


r certainty to withdraw from the busy world of affairs, 
for which his means and opportunities so well fitted him, 
in order to engage in the search for truth. Hs was not 
content with mere opinion, but sought for real and cer- 
tain knowledge, which he did not findin the teaching 
of the schools. He found it in mathematics, to be sure, 
but not in philosophy, theology, ar ethics, and yet it was 
in these very su jects that he thought certiiude to be of 
the greatest importance Accordingly, he resolved to 
devote his life to the study of these subjects, and to free 
his mind as far as possible from all presuppositions, in 
order that he might not adopt any view that was not 
founded in truth. On this point Professor Fischer 
remarks : 

“The unrest of his mind was so great that he needed out- 
ward quiet, and nothing could induce him to sacrifice it. 
But he avoided noinner struggle, however great and power- 
ful. When one makes of truth a duty, he owes it first of 
all to himself. To betrue to one’s selfisthe fundamental 
condition of all tru:hfulness. Most men boast of their 
candor toward others, and iive in the greatest blindness 
concerning themselves ; andofall deceptions self-deception 

4s the worst and most frequent. From this most destruc- 

tive enemy of truth Descartes wished to protect himself by 
the most searching self-examination and the boldest doubt.” 
(P. 167.) 

In short, Descartes cman for the principle of certt!- 
tude on which human knowledge is based; he was 
confident that there was such a principle, and he found 
it at last in the immediate knowledge we possess of our 
own being and our own thought. He denied, how- 
ever, that we have an immediate knowledge of any- 
thing external to ourselves ; and thus, while he gave to 
modern philosophy a basis of certitude whica it has 
never since lost, he also opened the door for idealism and 
skepticism. Moreover, by his definition of substance as 
that which can exist and be known independent of 
anything else, he paved the way for the pantheism of 
Spinoza. 

These principles of Descartes, in fact, have doml- 
nated more or less the whole course of modern philoso- 
phy, and still form the hasis of most of the schools and 
the material of much of the controversy of our own time, 
The Scottish school only has affirmed the immediate 
character of our external perceptions, while all other 
thinkers of the present day maintain alike the Cartesian 
principle of certitude and the Cartesian denfal of an im- 
mediate knowledge of external reality. Thus the infiu- 
ence of Descartes has not been confined to the tran- 
scendental school, but has been felt more or lees by all 
modern thinkers; and the controversies to which his 
works gave rise are not settled even to this day. 

This close relation of Descartes to the philosophy of 
our own time is Clearly brought out in Professor 
Fischer’s exposition of his doctrines, and constitutes the 
leading merit of the volume. His relation to earlier 
thinkers is not so clearly shown, and his originality is 

_ made to appear perhaps a little greater than it really 
was. The author's own views are not in all cases such 
as we can subscribe to ; yet his judgment and criticism 
of the Cartesian system are valuable. The treatment of 
Geulinex and Malebranche is, of course, rather brief ; but 
it shows clearly how these two authors led the way from 
Descartes to Berkeley on the one hand and Spinoza on 
the other. English readers will hope that the whole 
work may eventually be translated into their own 
tongue. | 


1 History of Modern Philosophy. By Kuno Fischer. Volume I. 


and His School, Translated by J, P, Gordy, (New | 
Fork ; Charles Scribner’s Sous.) 


A BUNDLE OF SERMONS. 


Religion a Revelation and a Rule of Life. By the R2v. Will- 
iam Kirkus, M.A.,LLD. (New York: Thomas Whittaker. ) 


Sermons New and Old. By Archbishop Trench. (New 
York: D. App’eton & Co.) 
The Unity of God and Man, and Other Sermons. By the Rey. 


Stopford A. Brooke, M.A. (Boston: George H. Ellis.) 

The Life of Christ in the World. Sermons. 
Arthur Brooks. (New York: Thomas Whittaker.) 

Christ at the Door of the Heart, and Other Sermons. 
Morgan Dix. (New York: E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Notes of Sermons. By J. M. Pendleton, D.D. (Philadel- 
phia: American Baptist Publication Society. ) 

Five-Minute Sermons. By Priests of the Congregation of 
St. Paul. (New York: Catholic Pub. Soc. Co ) 

The Churchette. A Year'sSermons forthe Yeung. Bythe 
Rev. J. Reid Howatt. (New York. A. C. Armstrong « Son.) 

This winter harvest of sermons is a valuable addition to 
the homiletical granary. It not only fills a bin, and gives 
evidence of a fruitful season, but it is full of nourishment 
for the hungry people. It is a harvest worth gathering. 
The juices of a whole season are stored in some of these 
ripe volumes. The taste of old wine of a rare and ancient 
vintage delights the sermon-taster, and he {s sure that they 
are not all newly gathered, but only removed from some 
musty manuscript drawer to this more accessible position. 
Why should any one for a moment doubt the power of the 
pulpit when he looks at the names of these preachers—Kir- 
kus, Trench, Brooke, Brooks, Dix? What personal infiu- 
ence is added to thethought! With what momentum is 
it carried into the lives of hearers and readers! All the 
characteristics of these well-known men appear in their re- 
spective volumes. Startling figure and brilliant rhetoric 
must be sought elsewhere. Wit and humor are not here. A 
serious purpose animates each, and in topic and treatment 
the sermons are noble specimens of the pulpit teaching of 
the day. Even that with which we disagree in the Five- 
Minute Sermons of the Paulist priests and in the utterances 
of Mr. Brooke claims the thoughtful regard of the reader 
from the honest effort of the preachers to make themselves 
understood and felt. There is an education of the intellect in 
reguiar attendance upon the ministry of such men as the 
authors of these volumes that cannot be too highly esteemed. 
Entirely apart from thereligious influence, the church is the 
great helper toa larger life in the quickening and inform- 
ing of the mind. Maltitudes are unconscious of the debt of 
gratitude they owe to him who has fed them with spiritual 
food, and taught how and what tothink. These sermons, 
most of which were preached in the pulpits of Protestant 
Episcopal churches, will also compel many to admit that 
with a ritual service there may be preaching sound, stimu- 
lative, spiritual, and helpful. Mr. Howatt bas done well in 
preaching to children, and his volume will be useful insug- 
gesting to other pastors the way to cultivate the gift of 
feeding the lambs. It is a pleasure to say of so many ser- 
mons that they are good, and cannot fail to do good in the 
widened audience to which they are sent. 


By 


The Evangelical Revival of the Eighteenth Century. By John 
Henry Overton. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) 
This is a careful and condensed study of one of the great 


‘religious movements whose results still enrich the world. 


Beginning with an account of the astounding religious 
apathy which marked the Hanoverian dynasty in England 
and its causes, the author gives a chapter each to the 
history and work of John Wesley, George Whitefield, :the 
Evangelical clergy, the Evangelical laity, and the difference 
between Methodism and Evanggzlicalism. He also preserts 
an interesting and valuable summary of the literature of 
this revival. The results and doctrines of the revival are 
also explained. Among these results he places the education 
of the young, the abolition of the slave trade, the Religious 
Tract Society, two Bible Societies, Foreign Missionary 
Societies, the checking the growth of the revolutionary and 
skeptical spirit then spreading from France into England, 
and the quickening of the Church of England, completely 
altering the whole tone and tendency of the preaching of Its 
ministers. The positive tenets of the workers and teachers 
in this movement are well expressed in the creed which one 
of the most loving of them all -wrote in a private letter to 
a friend, which is worthy of study at the present day. 
John Newton wrote: ‘‘I believe that sin is the most 
hateful thing in the world ; that I and all men are by nature 
in a state of wrath and depravity, utterly unable to sustain 
the penalty or to fulfill the commands of God’s holy law; 
and that we have no sufficiency of ourselves to think a 
good thought. I believe that Jesus Christ is the chief 
among ten thousand ; that he came into the world to save 
the chief of sinners by making a propitiation for sin by his 
death, by paying a perfect obedience to the law in our 
behalf, and that he is now exalted on high to give repentance 
and remission of sins to all that believe ; and that he ever 
liveth to make intercession for us. I believe that the Holy 
Spirit (the gift of God through Jesus Christ) is the sure 
and only guide into all truth, and the common privilege of 
all believers; and, under his influence, I belleve the Holy 
Scriptures are able to make us arise unto salvation, and to 
furnish us thoroughly for every good work. I believe that 
love to God, and to man for God’s sake, is the essence 
of religion and the fulfilling of- the law; that without 
holiness no man shall see the Lord ; that those who, by a 
patient course of well-doing, seek glory, honor, and im- 
mortality, shall receive eternal life; and I believe that this 
reward is not of debt but of grace, even to the praise and 
glory of that grace whereby he bas made us accepted in the 
Beloved. Amen.”’ 


Views and Reviews in Eschatology. A Collection of Essays 
and other Papers concerning the ‘‘ LifetoCome.”” By J. H. 
Pettingell, A.M. (Yarmouth, Me.; Scriptura] Publication 


By the Rev.. 


Society.) The news of Mr.,Pettingell’s death came to us 
almost simultaneously with ‘the publication of this volume. 
Mr. Pettingell was a serious, conscientious, careful student, 
with what the critics would call a ‘‘theological hobby.” 
He not only held the doctrine of conditional immortality— 
that is, that immortality is bestowed, not in creation, but 
in redemption, and is conditioned upon faith in Christ ; 
he also held that this view explains many of the myste- 
ries of faith, which he believed were largely due to the 
mistaken presumption that man is by nature immortal. 
His clearest setting forth of this doctrine was in the 
** Theological Trilemma.’’ The present volume is composed 
of various essays and tracts suggesting arguments or 
answering specific objections. There is much, in our judg- 
ment, both in Scripture and analogy to commend the opin- 
ion. It is held more or less definitely, either as a rational 
and not unscriptural hypothesis or as a positive and Script- 
ural doctrine, by eminent divines within tho evangelical 
churches in France and England, and appears to be growing 
in acceptance in this country, where, however, it is silently 
entertained by men who hesitate to avow it, either because 
they fear the effect of theological agitation upon the church 
er because they fear charges of heresy for themselves 


While there are other works which will give a more complete 


view of this doctrine, this collection of tracts will be very 
useful to the student of this aspect of eschatological litera- 
ture. 


Victims. By Theo Gift: (New York: Henry Holt & 
Co.; $l.) The English novelist who writes under this 
pseudonym—the indefatigable @ P. Index has recently to'd 
the reading public that her real name is Dora Henrietta 
Boulger—has the art of sustaining the interest in plot and 
characters steadily andevenly. Theditalogue is natural and 
spirited, the individuality of the men and women presented 
is strong and distinct, and the story moves with rapidity 
and proportion in its development. We should judge that . 
she was more successful in delineating girl character than. 
that of men ; the contrast in this novel between the weak, 
trustful, loving Vera, half French and half English, with a. 
wholly French training, and the strong, self-reliant, helpful 
Jewish maiden, Leah, is finely carried out. The plot is far 
from being sensational, though it has sensational incidents, 
and can hardly be called strikingly original, the charm of 
the book being in treatment rather than in subject. The 
glimpses of domestic lifeina Jewish family of the more 
liberal and cultivated type are pleasing, and open a field of 
fiction which the author, it is to be hoped, will enter again. 


- Americans in Rome ; or, Paul Errington. By Ray Aster. 
(New York: James R. Barnett & Co.) An argumentative 
novel! is rarely an attractive or artistic one, and this volume 
is no exception tothe rule. The fallacies of the doctrines 
of the Roman Church which Protestantism combats, 
the dangers of ritualism in the (English Church, and the 
desirability of the unity and purification of Christianity, are 
all set forth in long dialogues connected by a slender thread 
of plot. Sometimes the author presents in a graphic way 
historical and ecclesiastical facts little known and of im- 
portance ; at other times he argues with energy and occa- 
sionally with acerbity. He is evidently well acquainted with 
the topography and history of the Eternal City, and uses his 
materials with aptness. The negro and Irish dialect talk 
introduced to enliven the story is painfully unlike the real 
thing. On the whole, we are inclined to think the author 
would have done better to put his facts and arguments in 


another form than that of fiction. 


The Word for the Dia. Compiled by A.J. A.R. (New 
York: John Ireland.) This is an admirable book for daily 
devotion. A text of Scripture, a selection of poetry, and 
& prayer are arranged for each day in the year, and the work 
is far above the ordinary effort to aid the prayerful spirit. 
The selection for one day will serve as a fair sample : 
““ Now there are diversities of gifts, but the same spirit.” 
** Some only work with a cotton thread, 
And sit all day in the weaving-room ; 
Some work with thé fleecy wool instead, 
And some have the richest silk in loom. 
Wool, cotton, or silk, none need to care, 
If only the work be good and fair.” 
“My loving heavenly Father, help me to be so earnest, so 
eager to do well the work which thou hast given me to do, that 


I shall have no moments of envious thought toward the work 


of others of thy children.”’ 


Practical Chetrosophy. By Edward Heron-Alien. (New 
York: G. P. Putpam’s Sony.) Mr. Heron-Allen, it will be 
remembered, is the young English **cheirosophist,’’ or, in 
plain English, hand-expert, whose visit to this country has 
excited so much interest among the devotees of the now 
fashionable craze for palmistry. No one can doubt, we 
suppose, that a hand may have expression as well as a face, 
though many have shrewdly guessed that the exponent of 
the first usually profits by his examination of the Jatter. 
So long as Mr. Heron-Allen confines himself to writing of 
the structure, the various types, and the general conclusions 
to be drawn from the shape, he is interesting and even 
instructive. There is alsoa epec'ally suggestive chapter on 
superstitions connected with the subject. As to the 
minuter interpretation of lines ’’ and ‘‘ mounts,” we con- 
fess to lack of faith. 


Synoptical Lectures on the Holy Scriptures. 
Fraser, M.A.,D.D. In Two Volumes. Fourth Edition, 
carefully Revised throughout. (New York: Robert Carter | 
& Bros.) These lectures cover the whole of the Old and 
New Testament Scriptures, and give a survey of each 
book, indicating its probable authorship, the circumstances 
of composition, literary characteristics, and a summary of 
its essential contents. It is a\useful handbook for the atu- 
dent, It is, in general, cautious and conservative; ap- 
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parently attributes the Pentateuch to Moses ; the Book of 
Daniel to Daniel; lsaiah to one, not two authors ; but 
assigns Ecclesiastes to a post-Solomonic era.. To Solo- 
mon’s Song it gives a mystical and spiritual interpretation. 
Its general spirit may be characterized as orthodox, while 
it is apparently throughout fair-minded and candid. 


‘Reminiscences of Sixty, Years in the National Metropolis, By 
(Philadelphia: Hubbard Bros. Illus- 
trated.) This veteran journalist’s recollections of men and 
things in Washington are entertaining, gossipy, and abound 
in piquant perronal detail. Many of the incidents related 
have been given to the public in the form of newspaper 
letters, and have been widely read and copied: Thereis no 
attempt to give a connected history of political events, but 
the characteris'ics of men of note from John (Juincy Adams 
down, their actions, foibles, and qualities, are all described 
with abundance of anecdote and with never-flagging 
vivacity. The social life of Washington in early days is 
also brought before the reader graphically, and the changes 
in etiquette and manners amusingty portrayed. There are 
many wood.-cuts and fac-simile signatures. ° 


A Day in Ancient Rome. By EdgarS. Shumway. (Boston : 
D. Heath & Co.) This is a translation and revision of 
Lobr’s ‘** Aus dem Alten Rom,”’ prepared by Professor Edgar 
8. Shumway, of Rutgers, well known as the author of the 
‘‘ Handbook of Latin Synonyms,’’ and as the editor of 
‘¢ Latine et Grivce,’’ the publication of which, we are sorry to 
learn, has receutly been suspended because it has not re- 
ceived the financial support it so well deserved. It would 
be difficult to find any work that brings the life and appear- 
ance of ancient Rome so vividly before the modern student 
as this little book. It is profusely illustrated, is plain and 
interesting in style, and it gathers from history, legend, and 
literature countless allusions and passages which it ex- 
plains clearly and pictorially. It is valuable both as an aid 
and an incentive to study. 


An Outline History of Architecture for Beginners and Students. 
With Complete Indexes ani Numerous Illustrations. By 
Clara Erskine Clement. (New York: White, Stokes & Allen ; 
$250.) Mrs. Clement’s elementary books on art are well 
known and widely appreciated for their usefulness. They 
are evidently prepared with care and with an unremitting 
attention tothe main object in view, which is to furnish 
helps for beginners in the study of art. This Outline History 
takes a broad survey of the whole field of the art of build- 
ing in all space and times of the known world—that is, from 
3,000 n c. to the present day, in every land and every clime. 
The illustrations are many and well chosen. It isvgupplied 
with a glossary of technical terms and a full index. 


The Adventures of Tad. By Frank H. Converse. (Boston : 
D. Lothrop «& Co.; $1.25.) Mr. Converse has a knack of 
telling a boy’s story tn the way boys like, and though there 
is some exaggeration and some sensationalism in this tale, 
we doubt not that it will please the readers for whom it is 
designed. Tad is a bright, honest street-boy, who finds an 
alligator hand-bag coataining important papers. His 
adventures in finding the owner and in baffling the 
scoundrels who try to rob him of his prize make up a 
stirring and exciting story. 


Gathered Sheaves. From the Writings of the late Josiah 
Copley. (New York: A. D. F. Randolph & Co.) The sixty- 
nine articles on various subjects here gathered together and 


- bound into a single sheaf were contributed to the “ Presby- 


terian Banner’’ and other periodicals by Mr. Copley. Such 
papers are apt to be of local and transient value. But the 
topics treated, and the sound and useful thought expressed, 
make a volume which friends will warmly cherish and 
strangers read with more than a passing interest. 


MINOR POEMS. 


Encouraged by the kindness with which. his ‘‘ Berries of 
the Brier’’ has been received by readers and critics, Mr. 
Arlo Bates issues a second volume of short poems, which he 
calls Sonnets in Shadow (Boston : Roberts Brothers). To most 
readers the shadow will seem altogether too deep. The 
subject is death, the point of view that of hopeless agnosti- 
cism. A contrast of these sonnets with Tennyson’s “In 
Memoriam ”’ at once suggests itself, and one has but to turn 
to the noble Jines of the Laureate to find exactly that gleam 
of light breaking in on the shadow the absence of which isso 
painfully felt here. Mr. Bates’s art, as we said in speaking 
of ‘‘ Berries of the Brier,’’ is of a high order, finished ‘n 
style and faultless in versification. 


With Reed and Lyre is a collection of short poems from 
the pen of Clinton Scollard, one of the most vigorous of the 
newspaper and magazine verse-writers of the day. He 
shows here a bright and varied fancy, versatility and clev- 
erness in the use of many meters, and considerable sympa- 
thy with the moods of external nature. ‘‘A Masque of 
March” ard ‘‘ As I Came Down from Lebanon’”’ are par- 
ticularly good specimens of his skill. (Boston: D, Lothrop 
& Co.) 


There is a pure and sincere religious tone in the verses by 
George Klingle united in a little volame under the title 
Make Thy Way Mine. Simplicity of thought, earnestness in 
feeling, and delicate grace in expression are all to be found 
in most of the poems. The publishers (New York: White, 
Stokes & Allen) have given the volume a daintily attractive 


external form well suited to its intrinsic qualities, and it is” 


distinctly appropriate for this the kaster season. 


" yellow and white cover decorated with golden daffodils 


incloses the new volume of charmirg verses by Mrs. A. D. T. 
Whitney, Daffodils, while a new edition of her Jansies is, 
with equal taste, beautifally clad in violet and white. Like 


' the Kiosk Palace at Yildiz. 


the flowers chosen as embliem3, these little poems are 
unpretentious yet full of brightness and sunshine. (Boston : 
Houghton & Mifflin.) 


There is something of the true ballad swing and vigor in 
Mr. G. L. Raymond’s Ballads of the Revolution, together with 
not a little crudity. Ou the whole, we like them much het- 
ter than the narrative poems with which his volume closes. 
Asa writer quoted by Mr. Raymond says, it is not an easy 
thing to write a ballad in these days, when the drift cf 
poetic thought is quite in another direction ; and his stories 
of fights on land aad sea are to be commended for their 
success in attaining directness and rapidity of action. 
(New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons.) 


Bedside Poetry is the title of a compilation of poetical 
selections put together by Wendell P. Garrison to fill what 
he considers a gap in javenile literature. ‘* Few fathers 
and mothers,’’ says Mr. Garrison, ‘‘ appreciate the peculiar 
value of the bedtime hour for confirming filial and parental 
affection, and for conveying reproof to ears never so atten- 
tive or resistless. Words said then sink deep, and the 


reading of poetry of a high moral tone, and at the same 


time of an attractive character, is apt to plant seed which 
will bear good fruit in the future.”’ In other words, this is 
intended, as the sub-title has it, as *‘a parent’s assistant in 
moral discipline.’? The authors represented are many and 
famous, and this may be a good way to introduce them to 
the child mind. (Boston: D. Lothrop & Co.) 


As a rule, it is the minor key that is struck in The Sleeping 
World and Other Poems, by Lillien Blanche Fearing (Chicago : 
A.C. McClurg & Co.). Some skill in versification, and a gentle 
melancholy not unpleasant in small doses, are offset by a 
general immaturity of thought and lack of — spe- 
cially new or forcible to say. 


_ I Am That I Am, by E. A. Warriner (Boston : Cupples, 
Upham & Co.), is an abstruse and complex metaphysical 
essay on the philos»phic basis of the Christian faith. 
Why it should have been put into metrical form it would be 
hard to say. Wecannot here attempt to analyze its posi- 
tions on the relations of the ego and the non ego. Some idea 


of its thrilling int rest as poetry may be gained by the 


introductory lines to Canto II.—The Elements of Am: 
**In That I Am Am is the predication 
That I is That—that is, is so and so: 
Of Substance, Conscience, Will the affirmation 
. Of Mode; that is, Way, Truth, and Life doth show.” 


Mr. Horace Eaton Walker has written a volume called 
The Lady of Dardale and Other Foems (Brown & Rowe: 
Manchester, N. H.). It contains over 600 large octavo pages 
of solid minion type. We frankly confess that we have 
reserved some portions for a more convenient season, but 
we have read enough to say with certainty that Mr. Walker 
belongs to the ultra-romantic school, that he is a great ad- 
mirer of Walter Scott and of Bob Ingersoll, and that his 
muse is ever ready to respond to the sweet tones of the 
tender passion : 

** By Sugar River's lilied shore 
I wandered with my Sadie, 
And starlight rays did softly pour, 
The Luna Queen, my lady.” 


ritings for the Aged, by Jane Lee Weisse, was suggested 
by the thought that while we have books for children, for 
the age of romance and the gravity of mature years, ‘‘no 
one writes for the aged, nothing is devoted to the beautiful 
twilight of life.’? The author therefore takes it as her mis- 
sion ‘‘to deck with flowers the silver hair, and scatter sweets 
along the downward path.’? Her poems are painfully 
simple. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The next volume to be issued in the American Men of 
Letters Series will be ‘‘ Benjamin Franklin,” by Professor 
James B. McMaster. 

—Herbert Spencer, though not strong enough to attempt 
continuous literary work, is occupying ace with writing 
reminiscences of his early days. 

—The first volume of the new history of Coated litera- 
ture, announced by Macmillan, will be on “ Elizabethan 
Literature,’’ by George Saintsbury. 

—Mr. Francis Darwin’s ‘‘Life and Letters of Charles 
Darwin,’’ in which an autobiographical chapter is included, 
will be issued this season by D. Appleton & Co. 

—Mr. Gladstone has presented to the library of the Na- 
tional Liberal Club of London copies of several of his own 
works, one or two of which have long been out of print. 

—The ‘* Athenzwum ’’ says that Mr. Swinburne has at last 
been persuaded to issue a volume of selections from his 
own poetry. It will be publighed by Chatto & Windus. 

—Mr. Stedman’s * Poets of America’’ has reached its 
fifth edition, and a thirteenth edition of the ‘* Victorian 
Poets,’’ with supplementary chapters, will be brought out 
this Fall. 

—Tom Moore’s ‘‘Epicurean,’’ attention to which has lately 
been revived by Mr. Haggard’s ‘‘ She,’’ will be immediately 
issued in Henry Holt & Co.’s Leisure Hour and Leisure 
Moment Series. 

—The Sultan of Turk®y has formed an Imperial ltbrary in 
It atready includes many costly 
and curious manuscripts, and is said to be one of the sights 
of Constantinople. It can only be seen by special favor of 
the Sultan. 

—General vane book entitled ‘* The Volunteer Soldier 
of America,’’ to be published in Chicago early in June, is 
dedicated ‘‘ Tothe Immortal Host of Citizen Soldiers and 
Sail_ra, who, from Lexington to Appomattox, have Won 
the Liberty of the Repubiic, Maintained its Honor, and 
Preserved its Integrity.’’ 


—‘* A Romance of Providence; being the H'story of the 
Church of the Strangers,’’ of which the Rev. Dr. Deems Is 
pastor, is the title of a hook about to go to press. It will 
not be a church mantial, but a volume of general interest.to 
the reading public. Wilbur B. Ketcham, 71 Bible Hous>, 
New York, is the publi-her. 

—The following sums have been compiled as the hono- 
raria paid to different editors of the varions editions of 
Shakespeare: Roose, £26 103.; Hnghes, £28 73.; Pope, 
£217 12%.; Fenton, £30 143.; Gay, £25173. ; Whalley, £12; 
Theobald, £652 10s.; Warburton, £500; Capel, £300 ; John- 
son (first edition), £375 ; Johnson (second edition), £100. 

—The ‘‘ Life of Henry Ward Beecher,’’ prepared some | 
three years ago by the Rev. Lyman Abbott, with the co-- 
operation of the Rev. 8. B. Halliday, the assistant pastor of | 
Plymouth Church, is announced in a new edition by the 
American Publishing Company. The new edition will be 
brought down to date, and will include an account of Mr. 
Beecher’s closing years, his death, and the funeral ae: 
and tributes to his memory. 

—The publishing firm of Charles L. Webster & ain an- 
nounce that they will publish a biography of Henry Ward 
Beecher which will be written by William C. Beecher, bis 
son, Samuel Scovil, his son in law, and Mrs. Henry Ward 
Beecher, his widow. The letters, papers, and notes collected 
and prepared by Mr. Beecher before his death for the pur- 
pose of writing his antoblography for the firm will be used » 
as the basis for the work. 

— Messrs. Nicolay and Hay, the anthors of the excellen 
and authoritative Life of Abraham Lincoln now being pub- | 
lished in the “‘ Century,”’ have for many years been engaged 
in making a eomplete collection of the writings of President | 
Lincoln. These, with unpublished letters from prominent | 
pergons necessary to a complete understanding of Mr. Lin. 
coln’s own le'ters, will be published by the Century Com- 
pany separately from the L'fe, in five volumes. 

—A correspondent of the Philadelphia ‘‘ Press ’’ says that 
the verses beginning, ‘If I should die to night,’’ which are 
used by Mr. H. Rider Haggard in his novel *‘‘ Jess,’ were 
written by Mr. R. C. V. Myers, of that city. They have 
been very generally, but incorrectly, ascribed to Henry 
Ward Beecher. As to Mr. Haggard’s use of the poem, Mrs. 
Haggard writes to the ‘‘ Pall Mall Gazette’? that it was 
sent to her husband in manuscript in a private letter from 
a lady tn South Africa, whom he supposed to be its author. 
The “Pall Mall’s”? attempt to convict Mr. Haggard of 
plagiarism !s not generally regarded as successful. . 

—It is announced that at an early date the issue ofa 
quarterly journal to be entitled ‘* The American Journal of 
Psychology” will begin. Its main object will be to record 
the progress of scientific psychology, and special promt- 
nence will be given to methods of research. The history of 
philosophy, practical ethics, and education will also be in- | 
cluded in the scope of the new periodical. Tne editor will 
be Dr. G. Stanley Hall, of the Johns Hopkins University, 
whose work in this direction is wel known by all interested 
in the general subject as thorough and extended. The pub- 
lisher will be N. Murray, Johns Hopkins Valve Balti- | 
more, Md. 

—Mr. 8tedman has addressed the following letter to the 
Evening Post :” 

“Will you kindly permit we to say a word in deprecation of a | 
license taken by certain publishers—to wit, that of advertising 
books*by printing extracts from private letters, and without 
obtaining a correspondent’s assent? A year ago, in a letter 
honestly recommending a manuscript to the manager of a Boston 
house, I spoke in high and justifiable terms of my friend, the 
author. A personal and essentia'ly private portion of my letter 
appears to night, over my name, in very ccnspicuous type, as an 
advertisement in your columns, and doubtless elsewhere : a vio- 
lation, it seems to me, of both govd taste and professional 
comity. I think it a bad plece of policy withal, and apt to lessen | 
the force of any favorapnle comment which I might make, in the 
regular course of duty, upon the book thus advertised.” ) 


THE BIBLES IN THE NATIONAL 
LIBRARY. 


‘RANK G. CARPENTER, in an article on “‘ Uncle 
Sam's Book-Case” in the April ‘‘ Cosmopolitan,” . 
Says : 

‘“*The National Library contains many rare and curious 
works. It has some of the most valuable books ever pub- 
lished in America, and among these is the first American 
Bible printed in a European tongue in this country. It isa 
German Bible, which was printed at Germantown in 1743, 
and which Mr. Spofford bought at a book auction abont — 
two years azo. It is kept in a box-like case in one of the 
alcoves of the ground flvor, and is truly. curiosity. Though 
not as thick as Webster’s Dictionary, it weighs about as 
much ; and, though printed over one hundred and twenty 
years ago, it is still in good condition, It isaboutsix inches | 
thick and eight inches wide, by ten or twelve inches long. 
It is bound in oak boards covered with arich brown leather, 
and on its corners there are heavy brass bosses, with litt le 
heads jutting oui of them to keep the leather from — 
on the table. | 

‘* Another Bible that the Library has is that printed oo | 
the Indians by John Eliot in 1663. This is the first Bible 
printed in America. It was printed in Cambridge, and in | 
the Indian tongae. The Library hes a chapter devoted to 


Bibles, and the chapter of theological works is the largest 


one in the Library. I looked at this big book-case of Bibles | 
the other day; they are of all sizes and shapes, from the 
little vest-pocket editions to one big enough almost for a 
mounting-block for horses. They are ix all dialects and 
languages, and the Chinese Bibles look like so many Bunches 
of manilla wrapping-paper. The print of these Bibles is as 
queer a8 the languages in which they are printed, and they 
have every style of types, from the illuminated script of the - 


-monks ef the Middle Ages to the common print of to-day.” 
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THE OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Vol. 35, No. 15. 


Jnquirinc Rrienps. 


{Any sudscriber sending an inguiry on any subject to The Chrie- 
tian Union. accompanied with a postage stamp, will receiwe a reply 
tither through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will bs given as promptly as practicabie.] 


Was St. Paul's vision imperfect? It was stated this morning 
that never after the wonderful manifestation made to St. Paul 
while journeying to Damascus was his sight fully restored. In 
- proof of this the speaker cited the constant employment of 
Timothy as an amanuensis (2d Thess. ili, 17, 18, and other 
references), and especially the stat-ment made by Paul in 
Gal vi., 11. Will you oblige me by stating what, if any, 
authority there is for the above? M.M 8. 

The theory that Paul’s sight was impaired at the time 
the vision met him on the road to Damascus, and that this 
was the ‘thorn in the fiesh’’ to which he refers in his 
letter to the Corinthians, has been entertained by many 
scholars, and is entirely reasonable ; but it is only a theory, 
for which the passages you have cited are the chief 
authority. 


Although occupviug « very important position in a mission 
school, I am absolutely unable to join in the services ; that is. to 
lead in prayer. In the morning worship with my girls I pray, 
though oftentimes such a feeling of dread comes over me that 
I am obliged to request one of the girls tolead We have two 
prayer-meetings every week. and often I have absented myself, 
fearing to be called upon. When at last I conid not remain 
away longer, feeling that I was doing very wrong, the 
nervous dread of being called upon was so great that I had a 
severe headache and remained awake a great part of the night 
Can I bea Christian? I have given my life work toChrist I hum- 
bly. earnestiy, aad prayerfully try to be a mother to the Indian 
girls under my care, but why cannot I pray to my heavenly 
Father beforethem? You help so many. you may be able to 
helpme. Will youtry todo so? 


The fact that you have a nervous dread of praying in 
public is not in the least an indication that you are not a 
Christian. It may indicate a degree of self-consclousness 
which it is desirable for you to attempt to overcome; it 
may simply indicate that this is a service for which the 
Lord has not equipped you. Do not worry and make your- 
self anxious about it. If your position and duties seem to 
require you to léad in prayer, and yet you find it well nigh 
impossible to do 8s, get some book of prayers, and when 
this duty devclves upon you, read the prayer from the 
book. It is very probable that the Collects and other 
prayers in the Book of Common Prayer will serve your pur- 
pose. 


What is the generally accepted legend of the Holy Grail re- 
ferred to and incorporated in Tennyson's “Idyls ” and in some 
of Wagner's operas’? 


The legends are briefly given as foliows ina recently pab- 
lished book : 


** According to some legends of the Middle Ages, the Holy 
Grail was the cup (said to be emerald) used by our Saviour in 
dispensing the wine at the Lart Supper; and, according to 
others, it was the platter on whishthe Paschal Lamb was served 
at the last Passover observed by our Lord. By some it was said 
to have been preserved by Joseph of Arimathea, who received 
into it the blood which flowed from the Redeemer’s wounds as 
he hung on the cross. By others it was said to have been 
brought down from heaven by angels, and committed to the 
charge of a body of knights, who guarded it on the t pof a lofty 
mountain. This cup, according to the legend, if approached by 
any buta perfectly pure, chaste, and holy person, would be 
borne away, and vanish from their sight ‘This led to the quest 
of the Holy Graltl, which was to be sought on every side bya 
knight who was perfectly chaste in thought, word, and act.”’ 


The author of * Via Solitaria,’’ commencing with the line 
“Alone F walk the peopled city,’ asked for by “ Inquirer,” 
was Professor O. M. Conover. for some years inthe faculty of 
the Wisconsin University at Madison, and a long time resident 
of that city. The poem was published inthe New York “ Inde. 
pendent ” in 1863, I think, over the initials O. M. C., and soon 
after the decease of his greatiy beloved wife. Professor Con- 
over’s death occurred two or three years since in London, Eng- 
land, on his way home from a prolonged tour of Europe. 

A. G. 


In the last issue of The Christian Union, W.” aad H."’ 
both ask for practical information concerning drawing. Books 
are good to a certain extent, but they can never teach one to 
sketch. The best way is to draw from casts, beginning with 
biock hands, heads, feet, and leaves and flowers if liked Work 
first in charcoal, and afterward in smut aad crayon. Draw the 
design size of cast, and then block in the shadows. The outfit 
for such work consists of an easel, board, mahl-stick, and crayon 
paper ; a bundle of charcoal, sraut, stumps, and rubber This is 
the method uscd at the art schools, and is very simple but prac- 
tical, teaching the eye relative measurements, and how to sketch 
from nature. Aw ArT STUDENT. 


In reply toG. W. and I. H., I would suggest that they write 
to Miss Kate F. Kimball, Plainfield. New Jersey, who will send 
them direciions about the Chautauqua School of Fine Arts, 
which may be just what they want. A. H. 


Can any reader inform us as to the origin and use of the ex- 
pression “ by the Prophet's beard’? It refers to Mahomet, and 
is a form of oath; but we seek information regarding its origin 
and specific use. B.T. W. 


* K.” asks in Christian Union, March 31 ult, who wrote poem 

containing the jines — 
** For the love of God is broader,”’ etc. 

They are found in a hymn entitled **Come to Jesus,” written by 
the Rev Frederick Wiliiam Faber, D.D., born June 28, 1814, 
died in London September 26, 1863 E. P. Dutton & Co published 
an edition of Dr. Faber’s bymns in 1877. Four of these stanzas 
forma beautifulhymn, No 294,in the Rev. Charles S Robinson's 
new church hymn book, entitled *‘ Laudes Domini,’’ commenc- 


ing— 


“ There’s a wideness in God’s mercy,” eto. 
D. A. T. 
Other correspondents make similar replies. 


I would be pleased to send to “* E. W.”’ a copy of the poem, — 
**T sat alone with my c:-nsclence,”’ 
if desired, and the address is sent to P. O. Box 70, Weare Center, 
N. | 
Can you give me, through your pap2r, the address of the Pres!i- 
dent of the *‘Shut-In Socisaty ’’? I think I have seen notices of 
the work of that Society in your paper. 


Mrs. J. M. D. Conklin, Convent, N. J. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


A mitrailleuse is being tried in the Austrian army 
which will fire 1,000 bullets in ninety seconds. 


A French chemist has noticed that considerable errors 
in delicate weighings may result fcom an electrified state 
of the glass case surrounding the balance. 


A Madrid scholar, S:fior Carulla, who has been for 
many years at work on a rhymed version of the Bible, 
has just completed his text. The work contains 250,000 
verses. | 


Many dwellers on the Pacific Coast are asking that a 
bounty be put on seals because they are so terribly 
destructive to salmon. They rob many of the nets of 
every fish, kiiling them in mere wantonness. 


A number of ladies in St. Paul, Minn., have con: 
cluded, after a protracted debate, that ‘‘the wisdom 
of the world would not ccunt for anything in the next, 
and that all the wise and the /gnorant enter into the new 
world on an equality.” Fi 


Bishop Warren, of the Methodist Church, does-not 
believe in gentle preaching to rich sinners. He says 
there are some pastors who go at it in this style: 
‘‘ Brethren, you must repent, as it were, and be con- 
verted, in a measure, or you will be damned, to some 
extent.”—[New Orleans Times-Democrat. 


The fund of £500.000, or $2 500,000, left by George 
Peabody for building {mproved houses for the poor of 
London. has. through rent and interest, 
£910,668, or $4 513,340. There are now 5 014 separate 
dwellings, containing 11150 rooms, and the average 
rent of each dwelling is less than $1 25 a week. 


An odd experience of a book agent in a schoo! {s nar- 
rated in the Cleveland ‘‘ Leader.” The agent called 
upon the superintendent, and, finding him out, rang a 
bell close at hand. It proved to bea fire alarm, at the 
sound of which 600 well-trained pupils arose and filed 
out of the building. The agent soon sought “‘ fields 
afresh.” 


Why is it that the better educated a man {s the longer 
are the letters he writes ? This question is asked apro- 
pos of the Upper Canada College controversy. Some 
letters which we have had to reject owing to their ex- 
treme length are the productions of the leading educa- 
tionists in the country. D.es higher education deprive 
a man of the faculty of condensation ?—[ Toronto Globe. 


A Philadelphia paper gives the result of some official 
calculations recently made, showing that the total an- 
thracite area of Pennsylvania before mining commenced 
was 320,000 square miles, and, allowing 1 000 tons to 
the acre, a foot in depth would give 320,000 000 tons ; 
then, assuming the depth to average thirty feet, a 
grand total appears of 9 600.000 000 tons. At the pres 
ent tlme the consumption averages about 30,000 000 tons 
@ year. 

There are other expensive things in ware and ceramics 
than peachblow vases, it seems ; for, at a recent auction 
in Paris, a small plate sold for 19.000 francs. At the 
same sale a bedstead sold for 17,000 francs. It is said 
the bedstead the Emperor of Germany sleeps on is an 
iron camp bedstead not worth over $25; but he would 
doubtless sleep more soundly if he did not have to 


think so often of the gay city where this expensive bric-| 


&-brac accumulates.—[ The Hour. 


From statistics collected in parts of the German Em- 
pire, G. Hellmann finds that the danger from lightning, 
though generally increasing, is diminishing in certain 
districts, the risk becoming less the more closely houses 
are clustered. The character of the soil has great infiu- 
ence. Letting 1 represent the danger from lightning on 
calcareous ground, 2 will give it upon marly, 9 upon 
sandy, and 22 upon clayey soil. Itis acurious fact, not 
yet explained, that oaks are struck more frequently than 
other trees ; so that if the danger for beeches be 1, that 
for pines is 15, and for oaks 54. 


The advance made latterly in respect to kno wledge of 
earthquake phenomena may be illustratei by a single 
point. The recorded rate of motion of the earthquakes 
of history varies from 300 to 900 meters per second. The 
data upon the Caarleston disturbanc3 proves conclusively 
that its earth-waves traveled between 4000 and 5 010 
meters a second, while French j urnals at hand, contain- 
ing observations upon the Riviera shocks, give rates 
almost as high. It is not to be supposed that modern 


grown to 


earthquakes are more energe!ic than their predecessors, 
but it is certain that modern methods and opportunities 
give said results. 


Suppose we run over a list of importations and see 
what the taxes are on what the poor man or woman 
uses : Coal, 75 cents per ton ; thread, 50 per cent.; cot- 
ton clothing, 25 ; knit stockings, 40; plaln white china 
and all crockeryware, 55; pipes, 70; books, 25; all 
articles of brass, 45; chemicals and dye stuffs, 32 ; bags 
and bagging, 40; brown and bleached linen, 35; wian- 
dow glass from 53 to 87—not Incluiling plate glass; all 
other glass articles, 45; straw hats, 30; cotton tiles, 35; 
pigiron, over 50; tin plate, 35; cutlery, 50; ms- 
chinery, 45; paints, 32; manufactured wood, 35; 
carpets, 49; woolen clothing, 67; knit goods, 58; 
shawls, 59. This isa list selected at random. It does 
not fully illustrate the iniqulties of the tarlff.—[Courler- 
Journal. 


The introduction of soap, says an exchshge, is dolag 
much to civilizs the people of the Holy Lind. A large 
soap factory has been established on the site of the 
ancient Shechem, and the people are beginning to use it 
on their persons instead of trying to eat it as they did at 
first. Along with the {ntroduction of soap other reforms 
are going on. Bethlehem has been rebullt, and the streets 
are lighted with gas. Cesarea is having a building 
boom. Nazareth is: becoming the headquarters of big 
olive oll speculators. Corner lots in Joppa are golog up 
with a rush, and real estate in Mount Carmel {a largely 
held by speculators foran advance. The ladies of Jeru- 
salem take all the Parisfan fashion journals, and know 
all about the latest styles of hair-dressing. 


The extreme delicacy of the sense of smell in man has 
been shown by a series of interesting experiments by 
Messrs. Ficcher and Penzoldt.. In an empty room of 
some 230 cubic meters capacity, and tightly closed, a 
small quantity of the particular substance to be detected 
was thoroughly mixed with tho air, and the observer 
then admitted. Among the diffsrent substances that 
were tested in this manner {t was found that the very 
smallest amount recognizable was 01 of a milligram of 
mercaptan. This quantity diffused through the room 
sufficed to make its distinctive character appreciable in 
the small volume of air coming in contact with the 
nerves of the nose, from which it was estimated that the 
1 460 000,000:h part of a milligram of this substance was _ 
recognizable—an infinitesimal quantity passing con- 
ception, but which sclence declares to be a fact. 


The islanders of Tristan d’Acunha, although {solated 
in the South Atlantic, have recelved the distinction of 
having a bluebook devoted to them and their concerns. 
According to the latest report there are now on the island 
nineteen families, comprising ninety seven souls—name- 
ly: Aged men, 3; aged women, 5; men twenty years 
of age and over, 11 ; boys from fourteen to twenty years 
of age, 9; married women, 8 ; widows (with large fam- 
ilies), 16 ; girls over fourteen years of age, 20; children 
under fourteen years of age, 30 of both sexes ; total, 97. 
Some time since they sustained a disastrous loss, the 
whaleboat in which fifteen of their men put to sea to 
intercept a passing vessel being lost, and every one being 
drowned. Reduced in number in this way, they have 
been put to great straits. A plague of rats has also invaded 
the island, and done great destruction to the potato 
crop. The vermin landed from a shipwrecked vessel 
which came ashore on the coast. 


COLLEGE ATHLETICS. 


y. HITCHCOCK, of Amherst, has been carrying 
on for the last six years a very interesting study 
into the physical measurements of the students under 
his charge. He has taken the measurements of 1 258 
students, including fifty-seven athletic men—men 
belonging to the base-ball and foot-ball teams, and 
men who have taken prizes at athletic exhibitions. He 
makes a separate group of these athletic men, and finds 
that their average height is greater than that of the 
average student by only four-tenthsof aninch! ‘‘Of the — 
fifteen men,” says Dr. Hitchcock, ‘‘ who toox first athletic 
prizes in 1886, four were above and eleven below the 
average height of the college ; and of the nine first priza 
men at the Gymnastic Exhibition three were above and 
six below the average height.” That which fs true 
respecting height is also true respecting all the bone 
measurements. The bones of the athletic men are 
usually but a small fraction of one per cent. larger than 
those of the average man. Even in the muscular meas. 
urements the difference in favor of the athletic man is 
only 33 percent. In the tests of strength the difference 
is 7.2 per cent. Dr. Hitchcock draws from these 
statistics the deduction that in making athletes “ phys!- 
cal gifts count for less than the energy of will which {s 
put upon the muscles, It is the fatelligent trataoing, 
and not the big measures, which determine the stand- 
ards of excellence in our athletic feats and sports.” All 


| this is certainly encouraging to little men, — 
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essary to inspire a pupil. 


April 14, 1887. 
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A PRACTICAL SCHOOL OF JOUR- 
NALISM. 

An Englishman named David Ander- 
son, journalist for many years, has 
started in London a school of journal{fsm 
which is thus described in the ‘“ Pal! 
Mall Gazette :” 

‘‘He undertakes, ‘in the course of 
twelve months’ practical tuition, to make 
any fairly well educated young man a 
thoroughly trained and expert journallet, 
capable of earning from six to twenty 
pounds a week on the press.’ At first 
sight that seems a: large order, but I am 
not going to criticise, only to report. 
‘It 1s an experiment {n which I am In- 
vesting a certain amount of capital. It 
may be successful. It may fall. I can 
not say, but am hopeful and entbusfastic. 
These are my fdeas in the matter Ihave 
often seen, dur'ng nearly thirty years of 
journalism, how valuable a little training 
by a journalist would be to the beginner. 
Every young man from the universitles 
thinks he has only to take rooms in the 
Temple and become a journa ist at once 
He gets an introduction to an editor, say, 
and asks for work. The editor gives him 
a novel to review, ‘‘to try his hand.” 
‘* Make it shert,” he says, ‘‘bright, and 
crisp, and say what you like.” In a day 
or two the young man produces a couple 
of pointless columns, which the great 
man gauges ata glance. It {ts generally 
wor'thlees ; and !ts fate is the waste-paper 
basket. Nothing daunted, the young 


man sends {n paragraphs and “‘ notes” on 
a variety of subjects, which may or may 


not be apropos. For one that is used 
five are rejected. [le may try his hand 


at essays, political or social, but they are 


{ll chosen and worre-handled, inflated in 
atyle and nonsenstcal in treatment. And 
ao the weary round goes on. There are 
brilliant exceptions, but they are few. 

‘¢* Those are the menI want to cometo 
me. I sell my experience, and my fee !s 
a hundred guineas a year. In return 
this is what I propore to do. I come here 
every morning at ten o’clock, open my 
letters, look through the papers, and see 
what {s going on. I then treat each of 
my pupils as if I were the editor of » 
paper, and as if they were my staff. I 
must premfse that they are fairly wel! 
educated, of Intelligercs, and really 
mean business, one I say, There Is 
a review in Hyde Park to-day; be there 
at eleven o’clock, and let me have a de- 
scription of five hundred words by three 
n the afternoon.” To another, “‘ Reduce 
that balf-column into the third of a col- 
umn or into half a dozen lines.” A third 
weuld be dispatched to a picture gallery 
or atheater. Of course I should distrib- 
ute the work according to the capacity 


and the inclination of the pupfl. Let me 
take the case of a political writer He 
should have English history at his fin- 
ger’s ends; heshould know constitutional 
law, international law, political economy, 
and have a larve fund of general kpnow!l- 
edge to draw upon. Then he must have 
physique and the pen of a ready writer ; 
he must have tact and judgment. and 
cultivate the repression of personal bias 
and personal enmities. He must study 
closely editor{al polfey, which 1s some- 
times more {mportant than political policy. 
Of course, I do not pretend to be abie to 
turn a man out a poliiician at a year's 


notice, but I do undertaka to put bim in 


the way. I should make him write 
leaders and leaderettes on the sul jects of 
the dav, showing him how a leader, as we 
know it, is constructed. I should direct 
his reading, guide him to exercise re- 
stra'nt and avoid «ffensive personalities. 
That is ancther type of pupfl. Orzhers 
would prefer to study sccial subjects, and 
with them I should deal by similar methb- 
ods. I should give lectures and employ a 
small staff to assist me in various subjects, 
A man would be taught how to interview, 


how to get hfs information, how to put} 


his message on the wires, the use of 
reference books, and the law of libel. 

Journalism is ao art which I contend: 
may be taught. No; I do not think the 
heated atmosphere of a newspaper is nec- 
Tyros are inthe 
way in newspaper offices. Nor need you 
beafraid of overproduction.’ ‘And the 
art of puff, the art of bribing a policemen, 
the art of avoiding a bore, the art of ea. 
ing public dinners ’—‘ all included the | 
curriculum. 


JUST PUBLISHED. 


CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN GOETHE AND 
CARLYLE. 


Edited by OHARLES ELIOT NORTON. 12mo, $2. 


The publication in full of this remarkable series of letters is by far the pleasantest of recent 
contributions to the Carlyle literature. ... There is a substantial addition to the philosopher's 
biography, which everybody who cares at all for the subject will value for the strong light it 
throws upon the most attractive side of Carlyle’s character. He is represented herein the full 
possession of all the domestic and minor virtues of which his later life seemed bare.—[{New York 
Tribune. 

Preserves in a scholarly form the matter that the world would not willingly let die. .. . The 
book is one of the most valuable contributions hp contemporary literature.—[SBoston Evening 
Traveller. 

A collection of letters at once interesting and enlightening. ... Like the “ Early Letters’’ 
ixsued a few months ago from the hands of the same admirable editor, the letters here given 
embrace a period of which there has been either a dearth of information or a superabundance of 
false impressions .. . It is an altogether beautiful picture here revealed of the aged German 
poet—a picture of benignity, generosity, wisdom, and tranqalility, which will captivate the reader 
as it not only captivated, but firmly enchained, the wedded patr of eit —({New York 
Times. 

ALSO 


EARLY LETTERS OF THOMAS CARLYLE. 


Edited by OHARLES ELIOT NORTON. With two Portraits. 12mo, $2.25. 


The whole picture of the man from his youth upward cannot be completely understood with- 
out a study of the present volume, and it therefore ought to be possessed by all those who have 
accumulated the other volumes which have attempted to throw light upon the career of Thomas 
Carlyle.—[Christian Advocate... 

The letters are full of human interest, warm with sympathy and affection —just such letters as 
a@ young man of good breeding and a kind heart, of brilliant though of somewhat erratic genius, 
might be expected to writeto those whom he loved and who loved him. They are, indeed, 
remarkable letters, viewed in various ways, entirely unconventional, and never commonplace; 
instinct with wit and wisdom and wholesome good cheer.—[New York Observer. 

We are enabled to see the genesis of his great talents, and the transformations they wrought 
in h's character ; the difficulties, doubts, and forebodings which he encountered ; the sturdy sim- 

plicity of his home relations ; and,'through all, the firm, unalterable confidence in his own destiny 
as a leader among men. It is asigniticant and even an inspiring narrative here unfolded.—[Lit- 
erary World. 


Lewis Carroll’s Immortal Story.—Academy. 


The ‘‘ Alice’’ Books. 
ALICE'S ADVENTURES IN WONDERLAND. 


By LEWIS OARROLL. With 42 Illustrations by Tenniel.. 12mo, $1. 


What wert thou, dream-Alice, in thy foster-father’s eyes? How shall he picture thee? Lovirg. 
first, loving and gentle; loving as a dog (forgive the prosaic simile, but I know of no earthly love 
80 pure and pe gentle as a fawn ; then courteous —courteous to all, high or low, grand 
or grotesque, King or Caterpillar. even as though she were herself a King’s daughter, and her 
clothing of wrought gold ; then trustful, ready to accept the wildest impossibilities with all that 
utter trust that only dreamers know ; and, lastly, curlous—wildly curious, and with the eager 
enjoyment of Life that comes only in the happy hours «f childhood, when all is new and fair and 
when Sin and Sorrow are but names—empty words, signifying nothing.—[Lewis Carroll in The 
Theatre. 


THROUGH THE LOOKING-GLASS, AND WHAT 
ALICE FOUND THERE. 


By LEWIS CARROLL. With 50 Illustrations by Tenniel. 12mo, $1. 


contrast? Asa contrast, distinctly. For her youth,” * audacity,” vigor,” and *‘swift direct- 
ness of purpose,” read elderly,” ** timid,” ** feeble,” and nervously shilly-shallying,” and you will 
get something of what I meant him to be. I think the White Rabbit should wear spectacles, I 
am sure his voice should quaver and his Knees quiver, and his whole air suggest a total inability 
to say *’ Bo!’’ to a goose! 

But I cannot hope to be allowed, even by the courteous editor of The Theatre, half the space I 
should need (even if my readers’ patience would hold out) to discuss each of my puppets one by 
one. Let me cull from the two books a Royal Trio—the Queen of Hearts, the Red Queen, and the 
White Queen.— [Lewis Carroll in The Theatre. 


MACMILLAN & CO., New York, 


113 ATe- 


Works of Ray Palmer. 


Poetry and Prose. 


By the late Rev. RAY PALMER, D. D., , author of 
“My Faith Looks Up to Thee. 


NOW READY: 


BEECHER’S 
NORWOOD; or, VILLAGE LIFE 
IN NEW ENGLAND. 


_ His only novel. New popular chap edition, 
(price formerly $2). This is one of the TRUE LIF 


refreshing books. It has the genulne New England Ernest Words in Sermons for Young and 
flavor of characterization, incident,dry humor and Old. cloth. Pric 
open comicality, intense feeling, religious thought, HINTS ON THE FOR M ATION OF RELIG- 


OOP INIONE l2mo, cloth. Price, $!. 
a@ poetical sense of natural beauty, and all the +, 
netive elements of Yankee life. For sale by Bookseilers, i sent, postpaid, on 


receipt of re by the Pubtionor 
All Booksellers. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York 


113 William Street, New York. 
*,.* Send for our List of Mr Beecher’s Books, 
and special rates for back numbers of Plymouth 
Pulpit. 


Paimer’s, words are a precious legacy. 
‘a 
COMPLETE POETICAL WORKS. 

Hymne, Lyrics, and longer Poems, with Steel 
Portrait. 8vo. cloth, glit edges. ce, $2.50. 
REMEMBER ME; or, the Holy ©+mmuaton, 
Preparatory Lessons for the Communicant. 

12mo, red line, oe Price, $1 25. 


** Everybody enjoys St. Nicholas ” 
The May NicHouas is ready Friday 
gS and to be bought at ali news stands. It is 
filled with choice stories and articles, and is 
‘Vine finely and thoroughly illustrated. Among the 
Over 4U engravings; one woman without ex- contents are: Gen. Adem Badeau’s vigorcus 


perience has sold 253 since= January i; she has 
ordered anu delivered nearly $1, worth; one/ aeeount of Sherman’s Great March to the 
reports 56 orders in one week. CASSELL & CU. 2 ‘al 
Limited ), 822 Broadway, N, Y.; 40 Dearburn Street, | Sea; Catarina of Venice, ‘*‘ The Daughter of 
——- the Republic,” by E. 8. Brooks ; Cadet Life 


at West Point; the first of several child 


= E. P. Roe and Cella Thaxter; numerous 
cular and pricelist sent on application by | stories and poems, with other entertainment 


J. & R. Lamb, 59 Carmine Street, New York. Price 25 cents. THE CunroRY Co., N.Y. 


And the White Rabbit, what of him? Was he framed on the “ Alice” lines, or meant as a 


This generation has not seen a sweeter, purer life 


Important Aids to Learners, 


On the Piano. 


Mason’s System of Technical Exarcises 


(82 50) can be used with any Instruction Book, and 
isof the highest value and importance in develop- 
ing technique. 


S@™ Ditson & Co. publish 2 different seteof Piano 
Studies and Exercises: works of Czerny, Kohler, 
Cramer, Clementi, Heller, and others. Send for 
lists and prices. 
Fairy Fingers (‘&!) and Vounge People’s 
Classica (81) as collections of easy pieces, and 
fano Classica of more dimeult pleces, fur- 
nish useful practice of good music, as does Four- 
Hand Treasure ($2) Piano Duets. 


For Note Reading. 


Royal Singer (6 cts.) isthe present popular book 
for singing classes, used in High Schools and 
Colleges. Song Reader (Book_1, W ets.; Book 2, 
6) cts.) is a good practical note teacher for common 


schools. 
For Voice Training. 
Study Emerson's Vocal Method ($1.50), also 
emale 


Seller's Exercises for Male or 
Yoilces (each $1.25). 


BOOKS MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICE. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 


C. H. Drrson & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


The Glad Refrain. 


By LOWRY & DOANE. 


The cheapest as ok as the strongest and 
most useful Sunday-School Song Book ever 
issued. Try it. 


Price, 825 per 100 Copies in Board Covers. 
Specimen Pages Free. 


‘BIGLOW & MAIN, New York and Chicago, 


EASTER. 


NEW EDITION. 
A collection of FAVORITE #®ERMONS by 
EOWARD- E. HALE, D.D. 


These sermons have been preached by Mr. Hale in 
his own church at pa % to which 


SEVERAL FAVORIT E POEMS. 


This makesa very handsome gift book of 112 
pages, with cloth covers. 


Price by mail, 50 cents; Extra Gilt, 75 cents. 


J. STILMAN SMITH & CO., 


3 Hamilton Place, Boston, Maas. 


THE AMERICAN 
MAGAZINE. 


BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED. 

This Magazine portrays Amerie 
can thonght and life from ocean to 
ocean, is filled with pure high-class 
literature, and can be safely wele 
comed in any family circle. | 


PRICE 25c. OR $3 A YEAR BY MAIL. 


Sample Copy of current number mailed upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cts.; back numbers, 15 cts. 


Premium List with either. 
Address: 


R. T. BUSH & SON, Publishers, 
130 & 132 Pearl St., N. Y. 


5000 Book Agents WantedtoSell 


LIFE OF BEEGHER. 


Dr. Abbott and Rev. 8. B. "Halliday 
Assistant pastor of Plymouth Church, have written sg book witch was 


ed In every town. for full ERMS to 
by se ~ outfit. Mention 
is paper.) A AMERICA AN PUBLIS Ne ‘OMAN, 


Sunday. School Banners. An illustrated cir- | Sketches from George Eliot ; Dog Stories ad 


St. Louls or Cincinnati. 
HENRY’ WAR BEECHER 

nis Life an Our. j 

at Distaxbe ng! lrance 

pay ¢ eight an xtra. Terma, h 
Fokp 


PUB.CO. Hartferd,Cena. 
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TEMPERANCE NEWS. 


TAXING LIQUOR IN SWEDEN. 


Toward the end of the Jast century every family in 
Sweden was given the right to distill its own liquor. 
Every kind of tax and restriction was removed. In 
fact, Sweden was given the syatem which Mr. George 
proposes for us. Its effect, however, was neither to 
make liquor so cheap that people cared less for it, 
nor to make it so pure that it became less injurious. Oo 
the contrary, the consumption Increased so rapidly that 
in a few years it is said to have reached twenty nine 
quarts per capita. This means that the average Swede 
drank about as much alcohol per day as the average 
American does per week. In the year 1829 the number 
of stills reported was 173 000, of which all but nine hun 
dred were in the rural districts. Almost every other 
farmer bad his own still, and distilling was looked upon 
as just as important a part of farming as stock ra{lsing 
is to-day. Farm bands were often paid their wages in 
spirits. One authority states that even the Government 
seemed to take it for granted that a kind of causality 
existed between the prosperity of agriculture on the one 
hand and this universal distillation on the other. We 
can easily imagine how this gigantic industry, which 
furnished employment to so many thousands, was able 
to represent itself as of vital importance to the welfare 
of the country. 

The effect of this state of things was, of course, disas- 
trous. Drunkenness became such a national calamity 
that the Government was frightened into taking scme 
action for the health of the people, even if it must 
cripple one of thelr indu+tries. After several inef- 
fectual measures to check the excesses, the General 
Government fn 1855 limited the right of distilling to 
two months in each year, imposed a tax, and restricted 
the right of selling. Five vears Jater it entirely abol- 
ished the right to distill for home consumption, ex 
tended the time of distilling, and raised the tex. In 
1869 another Jaw was passed which prohibited the sale 
of spirits which contained more then forty-six per cant. 
of alcebo], or which contatned certain poisonous adul- 
terations. It had been found, for instance, tbat the 
petato brandy then sold contained five per cent. of fuse] 
ofl. The law-required that the process of rectification 
should be such as to free the liquors from all such in- 
gredients. 

Meanwhile, beginning in 1865, the Gothenburg system 
had sprung up. Under this system the number of 
licenses in a given community is limited by law. These 
licenses are sojd, not to dealers who will make all they 
can out of them, but to sem{-public philanthropic com. 
panies. The saloons are managed by salaried cfficers, 
who are forbidden to encourage their guests to drink 
spirits. Tes, coffee, and solid food are furnished at 
moderate prices jn siry rooms provided with reading mat- 
ter. Only “tenfold rectified” spiritaare sold. On malt 
liquors the restrictions are fewer. The income from the 
saloons, after payinz a)] expenses and a tix per cent, 
profit on the capital invested, is paid over to the muniel. 
pal treasury to be used for public purpores—eepecially 
for®such as shall improve the condition of the laber- 
ing classes. The Gothenburg system, in short, fs a 
high license system, administered at the handa of i's 
friends. | 

This system has been gradually extended throughout 
Sweden. For several years its effect upon the amount 
of liquor consumed was much less marked than the 
effect upon the amount of drunkenness During the 
last decade, however, the effect in both these directions 
has been remarkably satisfactory. The United States 
Consul in Stockho)m, according to the ‘‘ Evening Post,” 
has recently stated that the amount of distilled liquor 
- Maanufactured in Sweden has been reduced in the last 
thirty years to about one-third, and that in Stockholm 
the number of cases of delirium tremens has decreased 
since 1876 to one-half. ‘‘In 1876,” he says, ‘‘ there 
were in 1,000 inhabitants 5 27 crses of alcoholism, aud 
in 1885 they had fallen to 259” The Consul’s state- 
ment as to the decrease in the aggregate amount of 
spirits is probably somewhat, though not greatly. exag- 
gerated. But his statement regarding the dim\nution of 
drunkenness is amply confirmed by other authorities. 
The Swedish Consul in New York speaks in the same 
high terms of the Gothenburg system as does our Consul 
in Stockholm. 

In Sweden the national tax upon spirits is now about 
forty cents per gallon—about one-half as great as our 
own. Whether or not any municipality adopts Gothen- 
burg restrictions is left to itself to decide, but almost 
all have seen fit to adopt them. The system is not one 
to be transplanted into America. But the success 
which it bas had !n Sweden amply demonstrates the 
utility of gov: rnmental taxes and governmental regula- 
tions. 


The saloon men of New Orcleans have combined and 
raised $}0 000 to fight the Sundey laws, which are being 
pizeguously enforced by the Law end Order League, 


NOTES OF THE WEEK. 


At midnight of election day in Michigan both the 
Republican and the Democratic papers In Detrolt con- 
ceded that Prohibition had swept the State by from 
10,000 to 15 000 majority. But the returns which came 
in the next day so changed the aspect of affairs that the 
same papers claimed practically the same me jority on the 
other side. The Prohibitionists were vehement in their 
asartions that there had been fraud. Undoubtedly 
both the party organizations were more or less hostile to 
the amendment. On the second day following the elec- 
tion all parties were in doubt. In the county in which 
Detroit is located the majority against the amendment 
was 22 000, in a total vote of Jess than 40,600 In some 
of the wards in Detroit the Prohibition workers are safd 
to have heen insulted even to the print of being spit 
upon. One Prohibition ward captain was struck in the 
back with a block of wood. Inthecountry districts the 
amendment pulled ahead. The most enthusiastic 
workers for it were the women. and some of these were 
extremely successful. An official count will probably 
be needed to determine definitely the issue of the cam- 
palgn. 

In the Haddock murder trial John Arensdorf, the de. 
fendant, has testified that on the evening of the murder 
he had visited four saloons and was at the fifth when he 
first learned that a man had been killed. In answer to 
Leavitt's charges he said: ‘“‘I was not at Fourth and 
Water Sireets when Haddock was killed. I had no 
conversation with Leavitt as to who had killed Had- 
dock. Had no conversation with him about keeping 
still. idid not say at the saloon men’s meeting that 
there were $700 or $800 In the treasury, and supyosed 
that would be enough to hire some one to do up Had- 
dock. I never gave Bismarck any money to leave 
town.” Tbe witness denied in detai] the testimony of 
all the other witnesses who accused him on the stand of 
the murder of Mr. Haddock. 


General Conway, who was Secretary of the State Tem- 
perance League of New York, and one of the leaders in 
the anti saloon Republican movement, died suddenly in 
Brooklyn last week. Hehad been a Quartermaster in 
thearmy and an: flicer of the Freedman’s Bureau, and at 
the close of the war was State Superintendent of Public 
Schools in Loufsiana. Twelve or thirteen years ago he 
came North as a temperance journalist and revivalist. . 


The New York Board of Aldermen passed a resolu- 
tion dencuacing the Crosby High License bill. Some 
one present suggest’d that thore who were liquor deal- 
ers ought not to vote on the question. Had this sug- 
gestion been complied with the resolution would have 
receivedjbut four votes instead of sixteen. 


Just prior to the election in Rhode Island the lower 
branch of the Legislature in that State struggled bard 
with amendments to the liquor law, so as to afd in its 
enforcement. All were agreed that something must be 
done, but there was no agreement as towhat. The 
speakers favored a law which should make contraband 
all liquors containing more than two per cent. of alcohol. 
Tie orly amendment acted upon was one placing 
‘* hard cider” on the list of prohibited ]!quors. 


A new town in Texas has been named in honor of Miss 
Frances E. Willard.——There sre now fourteen different 
temperance messures before the British Parliament 
said that the National L'quor Association has contributed 
$75 009 to fight the prohibitory amendment in Tennessee. 
A much larger sum was probab'y sent to Michigan for 
the same purpose.—— Miss Willard’s book, ‘‘ Woman and 
Temperance,”’ is b:ing translated into Japaneee by Sho 
Nemoto, a brilliant young Japanese student at Vermont 
College.——The Freehmen and Sophomores of Cornell 
University have by vote decided to have no wine at their 
respective c’ass banquets. —— The Danish temperance 
movement has now an army of 35.000 total abstainers. 
—Hillsboro’, Ohio, ‘‘the cradle of the Crusade,’’ has 
just voted nolicense. This victory is largely due to the 
earnest work of the W. C. T. U.——An address has been 
sent to brewers, distillers, rectifiers, wholesale dealers, and 
saloon-keepers by the officers of the National W. C. T. U. 
It appeals to them as brothers to give up their business. 


MUSIC AND ART. 


The exibition which was opened last week at the 
National Academy of Design is by far the most interest- 
ing one which has been shown in this gallery for many 
seasons. The number of pictures is not 90 great as here- 
tofore, and this discrimination in point of numbers per- 
mits of nore advantageous display of the accepted works. 
It is difficult after one hasty visit to the galleries to men- 
tion many of them, but Mr. Winslow Homer’s stirring 
picture would leave a very strong impression even after 
the most cursory examination, and is wortby of firat 
mention. The scene represents the rescue from the 
undertow of two young women who have been overcome 
while sea-bathing by the strong undercurrent. Oae 
clasps the other convulsively about the walst, while both 
are being dragged ashore by two etalwart men, whose 
figures cifer a very striking contrast to the relexed and 


| floating bodies of the rescued girls, The sotion of the | 


different figures, the painting of the water, and the 
effects of strong sunlight produced are remarkably fine, 
and one comes back again and again to view this strong 
picture. | 

There are numerous portraits shown, and among them 
is that of Bishop Potter, that of the late Miss Catharine 
Wolfe, and that of Professor Boyesen, of Columb!la Col- 
lege. The portrait of Mrs. Frederick Freer, by her hus- 
band, is 8 remarkably interesting work, and 1s a finely 
painted picture of a beautiful woman. There are not 
80 very many new names in the catalogue, and one sees 
very nearly all of the old, familiar names, although that 
of Mr. Satterlee is not represented at all, a fact which, 
in view of his winning a prize a year ago at this exhibi- 
tion, occasions considerable curious comment among the 
knowing ones, who even declare that if all had been fair 
the prize would not have’ gone as it did. Mr. Cropsey 
has two or three of his chromo-]{thographic effects upon 
the line, although what one can find to commend in it 
is dificult to discover. On the”whole, however, the 
pictures form a remarkably good collection, and one 
can spend considerable time to advantage in the galleries 
of the Academy. 


Speaking of Mr. Winslow Homer, by the way, recalls 
a glimpse with which we were recently favored of his 
first etching, a branch of art which he has lately been 
eesaying, and with great success if we msy judge from 
this p'ate. It bas not yet been put before the public, 
and we do not therefore feel at liberty to speak of it at 
length, but we may say that the subject is in his latest 
manner, and {s treated with great breadth and strength. 


To those interested in the + ffairs of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art the following items will be good news: 
“George I. Seney har presented to the Metropolitan 
Mueeum of Art the following pictures: Henri Le Rolle's 
‘Organ Rehearsal,’ Josef israel’s ‘Expectation’ and 
Bashful Suitor,’ Julien Dupré’s ‘The Balloon,’ V. Bal- 
xeras’s ‘Boatmen at Barcelona,’ A. Mauve’s ‘Spring’ and 
‘Autumn,’ Carl Marr’s ‘ Mystery of Life,’ George Inness’s 
‘Autumn Oaks,’ F D. Millet’s ‘A Cozy Corner,’ A. H. 
Wyant’s ‘County Kerry,’ and C. H. Davis’s ‘ Evening.’ 
Mr. Seney’s gift represents a market value of $40,000. The 
two paintings of Israel’s are valued at $10,000 each. These 
rew pictures will be put on exhibition on the rearranging 
of tre collection at the Museum early in May, with Cornelius 
Vanderbilt’s gift of Rosa Bonheur'’s ‘Horse Fair.’ The 
Museum will close on April 16 The reception will be on 
May 3 and the opening to the public on May 4.”’ 

In addition to the generous donationsfrom’ Mr Van- 
derbdilt and Mr Seney, there is still a third which, for 
both {ntrinsie worth and for actual money value, it 
would be quite difficult to match as the act of a private 
individual. By the will of the Jate Miss Catharine 
Wolfe that lady has given her magnificent collection of 
patotings in its entirety to the Metropolitan Museum of 
Art. The collection formed one of the finest private 
galleries in the country, having been selected with the 
greatest care, and including representatives of the best 
modern artists, as wel] as of the older schools on which 
modern art is founded. This gift will not surprise those 
who had an intimate acquaintance with Mies Wolfe. 
Its value from an artistic polnt of view it would be im- 
possible to estimate. Monetarily it represents a present 
cf about $500 000 worth of the choicest and best in 
modern art, a collection which critics agree was made 
with the ta te and ¢kill of a connoisseur and not the 
recklees plunge of the amateur searching for famous 
names on canvas instead of artistic work. The value of 
the collection can be best gleaned from a recital of some 
of the famous paintings gathered in her Madison Avenue 
residence. Among these are Gér6me’s ‘' Prayer in the 
Morgue,” Detaille’s ‘‘Guard of Honor Charging the 
Fleeing Cossacks,” Rosa Bonheur's ‘‘ Weaning the 
Caives,” Munkacsy’s ‘‘ Mont de P!é ¢,” Corot’s “ Ville 
d’Avray,” Max's celebrated painting, ‘‘The Christian 
Martyr,” Meissonier’s ‘‘ Horsemen ;” ‘‘ Palace Reale, 
Venice,” by M Rico; ‘‘ Flowers and Fruits,” by Preyer; 
‘* Turkish Dancing Girl,” by Cabanel ; ‘‘ Cattle Group,” 
by Troyon ; ‘‘ Arab Horseman,” by Fromentin ; ‘‘ Head 
of a Young Girl,” by G. Jacques; ‘‘Monk Playing a 
Violin,” by Tony Robert Fleury; ‘ Abandoned,” by 
Schreyer; ‘‘ St. Marco, Venice,’ by Ziem; ‘ The Al- 
bum,” by R. de Madrazo; ‘‘ The Proporal,” by Meyer 
von Bremen; ‘‘ The Holy Family,” by Knaus; a por- 
trait of herself by Cabanel ; ‘‘ The Sick Minstrel Boy,” 
by Louis Gallat ; ‘‘ Brother and Sister,” by Bouguereau ; 
and @ fine collection of specimens of Von- Bremen, Jules 
Breton, Domingo, and others equally well known. 

The acquisition of so large a number of valuable works 
of modern art greatly increases the importance of the 
Metropolitan Museum both asa place of resort for the 
ordinary habitué of picture galleries who seeks nothing 
more than a momentary gratification, and also for the art 
student, whose opportunities for study and observation 
have been thus so greatly increased. It is a question 
where the authorities of the Museum will find room for 
so large an addition to their treasures, for we believe that 
very much, if not quite all, of the space in the extension 
callecione now eaefuly worcd i te 
of the older building. ad 
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castles, Within its walls the imagination 
may draw its own pictures of ancient 


us to conceive how exquisitely beautiful 


seen Gothic and Arabic inscriptions, so 


much the same to-day that it was when he 


_ with the tip of the tongue one can't really 
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THE ALHAMBRA OF SPAIN. | 


The Alhambra is now at best but a 
melancholy wreck, and rather disappoint- 
ing after all that one has read about it and 
fancied. Externally it is plain, and not 
at all soimposing as some of theold Rhine 


Moorish splendcr ; but that splendor ex- 
ists no longer here except in imperfect 
and moldy remnants. The wreck, the 
decay, the evidences of post-Moorish van- 
dalism, everywhere obtrusive, are vexa- 
tious and painful. 

Yet, frail as it 1s, much of the light. 
fantastic architecture of the Alhambra 
still rises graceful and alluring out of all 
the ruin and the wreck. Though Charles 
V. tore away a great deal of it to make 
room for a nondescript palace which he 
never finished, enough remains to enable 


it must have been in its perfection. Much 
of the lace-like stucco tracery still survives 
all ravages, as do also many of the porce- 
lain mosaics, whose gorgeous color is yet 
sufficiently preserved to show how re 
splendent they originally were. The 
shapely arches and slender columns that 
have been epared atill retain their incom- 
parable grace, and al] over the interfor are 


dexterously wrought us to be readily mils- 
taken for scroli-work, the purpose of 
which, indeed, they serve. 

To undertake any detailed description 
of the Alhambra would be supe: fluous after 
what Irving has written. It is, no doubt, 


rambled and mused amid its ruins. The 
famous Court of Lions remains as he saw 
and described it, and the alleged blood- 
marks of the murdered Abencerrages are 
still pointed out, as he mentions, on the 
marble pavement. 

Many of the great saloons are exquisitely 
beautiful even in their decay ; and the 
pictures seen from their arched windows 
of the old city, with its environments of 
valley and mountain, have an ideal love 
liness al] their own. Particularly fine are 
the views from the superb chamber known 
as the Saloon of the Ambassadors, which, 
though stripped of its vases and many 
other ornaments, rebukes in its mournful 
magnificence the vandalism of its de- 
spollers. This chamber contains nine 
alcoves, in one of which the throne was 
placed. —[{ Brooklyn Magazine. 


How We TastTeE.—Sirictly speaking, 


taste at all. If you put a emall drop of 
honey or oll or bitter almonds on that part 
of the mouth you will find, no doubt to 
your great surprise, that. it produces no 
effect of any sort; you only taste it when 
it begins slowly to diffuse itself and reaches 
the true tasting region in the middle dis- 
tance. But if you puta little cayenne or 
mustard on the same part you will find 
that it bites you immediately—the expert- 
ment should be tried sparing)y—while if 
you put it lower down in the mouth you 
will swallow it almost without noticing the 
pungency of the stimulant. The reason 
is that the tip of the tongue is supplied 
only with the nerves which are really 
nerves of touch, not nerves of taste proper 
—they belong to a totally different mato 
branch, and they go to a different center 
in the brain, together with the very simi. 
lar threads which supply the nerve of 
smell for mustard and pepper. That is 
why the smell and taste of these pungent 
substances are so much alike, a3 evéry. 
body must have noticed, a good sniff at a 
mustard pot producing almost the same 
irritating effects as an incautious mouth- 
ful. When one is trying deliberate ex- 
periments on the subject, in order to test 
the varying sensitiveness of the different 
parts to different substances, it is neces- 
sary to keep the tongue quite dry in order 
to isolate the thing you are experimentiag 
with and prevent its spreading to all parts 
of the mouth together. In actual practice 
this result is obtained in a rather ludicrous 


manper—by blowing upon the tongue be- | 


tween each experiment with a pair of bel- 
lows. To such undignified expedients 
does the pursuit of science lead the 
modern physiologist.— [Boston Journal. 


He Foraot Two John, would 
like to invite my friend, Mrs. Smalley, 
this evening. Will you be able to be 
in ?” 

‘No, my dear ; I must attend the meet- 
ing of the Knights of Honor to-night.” 

‘* Well, to morrow evening ?” 

‘*T have the Ancient Order of United 
Workmen, and you know—” 

‘* What about Wednesday evening ?” 

‘*Oh, the Odd Fellows meet on that 
night, and on Thursday I have a meeting 
of the Chosen Friends to attend; on Fri- 
day the Royal Templars. Oo Saturday 
there’s a special meeting of the Masonic 
Lodge, and I couldn’t miss that. And 
then Sunday—let me see—what is there 
on Sunday night, my dear ?” | 

“The Grand and Ancient Order of 
Christian Fellowship.” 

‘*Why, Ihave forgotten. AmIamem- 
ber of that ?—let me see—” 

‘* But you have forgotten another socl.- 
ety, John, of which you were once a 
member.” 

‘* What's that ?” 

Your wife's.” 


A Swepisn Canau —The system of 
inland communication by means of the 
Go ha Canal is one of the most remarkable 
ever achieved by man, when the obstacles 
which have been overcome and the ad- 
vantages accomplished are taken into con- 
sideration. Steam vessels, limited to 106 
feet In length on account of the sizeof the 
lccks, are carried regularly hundreds of 
miles by it across and over the highlands 
of southern Sweden from sea to sea. The 
reader can easily realize what a triumph 
of engineering skill it is when he sees a 
well-freighted steamboat climb a mountain 
side, float through lock after lock, and, 
after reaching the apex of the hilly 
country, descend with equal facility to- 
ward the coast and sea level. Steamboats 
and sailing vessels navigating the’ cana) 
rise, in all, 380 feet. above the level of the 


Baltic during the passage across the 
‘country. At the little town of Berg the 


locks are sixteen in number, and forma 
gigantic staircase, by means of which 
vessels are raised at this point 120 feet. 
—([.Ballou’s Due North. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


WAIT FOR THE AUTHENTIC 


BIOGRAPHY OF 


Ward Beecher 


Now being written by his son, | 


WM. C. BEECHER, and his 
son-in-law, Rev. SAMUEL 
SCOVILL, assisted by 


Mrs, Henry Ward Beecher. 


PROSPECTUS WILL BE READY VERY SOON. 


This will be the most’ authentic life of 
the great Preacher, as it is comPILEeD 
largely from his Letters, Papers, and 
AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL NOTES. 

Do not buy, or take up the can- 
vas3 of, any other life, as this will be 
the STANDARD. | 


SOLD BY SUBSCRIPTION, 
AGENTS WANTED. 


CHAS. L. WEBSTER & 


8 Bast 14th Street, New York City, 


BEECHE 


SPRING ANNOUNCEMENT. 


Messrs. Estes & LAvurraT beg to announce for early publication the following 
interesting list of books. 


MISS PARLOA’S KITCHEN COMPANION 


An entirely new work of a thousand pages by ‘Ae authority on household matters. 1 vol. Crown 
cloth, $2.50. 

This book merits the highest praise. It has not been hastily written to meet a sudden popular 
demand, but is rather the result of conacientious labor in leisure hours for several years, and it will un- 
questionab!y be a welcome visitor in thousends of families ali over the land in which Miss Parloa’s name 
and farre alike are familiar. The book describes minutely an ideal kitchen, tells what furniture, uten- 
sils, and stores should be provided for it, explains clearly the uses and states the value of various kinds 
of food, contains bills of fare for all sorts of occasions, shows how temptirg meale may be quickly cooked 
when unex ted guests come, aires explicit instructions about diet forthe sick, and inciudes also ss 
choice collection of receiptsin all departments of cookery as can be found in any ever published. It is 
THOROUGHLY PRACTICAL; it 1@ P®RFECTLY RELIABLE; it is MARVELOUSLY COMPREHESSIVE ; it ia COPIOUSLY 
ILLUSTRATED ; it is, in short, overflowing with good qualities, and is jnst the book thet all housekeepers 
need to guide them in their daily duties, and to enable them to make their homes happy. 

No labor hss been spsred by the author, and no expense by the publishers, to make the “ KitcHgx 
COMPANION ” the best book of ite kind in the market. 


LATIN HYMNS 


(Corolla Bymnorum Sacrorum), translated by the Hon. Jonn Lorp Hares, LL.D. 1 vol. Small 
quarto, gilt top. Gold and black stamps, $1 50. White vellum, full gilt, gold stamps, $1.75. 
The object of this little volume is not merely to gtve the reader English‘verse, but verse preserving in 

Engl'sh form, as far as possible, all Latin characteristics of the originals. 


GEORGE ELIOT'S COMPLETE WORKS Sterling Edition 


This beautifn! edition will be published at the rate of one volume per month, and will be the 
first complete edition ever issued in America at a popular price. It will be printed from new 
plates. electrotyped at the:University Press, on fine ivorv fin'sh paper, illustrated by such 
artists as Freperick Dierman, F.S Cuurca, Wu. Uneer. Witt H Low, J. WELLS‘ HaMPNeEr, 
Georas H Sanpuam, W. St. Joan Harper, WaLTER SaTTERLEE, W. L Tayrtor, E. Hi. 
Garrett, F T Merritt, S A. Scnorr, 8. C. McCurcnron, J. Henry Hitt, and others, with 
new and original etchings, photo-etchings, and wood-cuts. 


12 vols., crown 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, $21; half calf or half morocco, $45. 


Adam Bede will be the first volume issued. It will be uniform with the publishers’ Sterling Edition of 
Carlyle, and the only fine, moderate-priced, complete edition of the great novelist yet lesued. 


KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS Third Revised Edition 


By Exvuiotr Coves,M.A.,M.D.. Ph.D. It contains a concise account of every species of living 
and fossil bird at present known on the continert north of the boundary line between Mexico 
and the United States, including Greenland. With which are incorporated General Ornithology. 
and outline of the structure and classifica'ion of birds; and Field Ornithology. a manual of 
eollecting. preparing and preserving birds. The new edition presents the nomenclature of 
the American Ornithologists’ Union, in the most convenient iorm for comparison with that 
ot former editions. lltiustrated, with over £00 wood engravings. 


Coues’s * Key” is too well known as a leading and authoritative treatise to require remark, bavin 
for twelve years held its place as the standard work of reference for professional ornithologists as we 
as for students and amateurs. The latest and most exhaustive American Urnithology. Indispensable to 
every sportsman, amateur, and working ornithologist. 


1 vol, royal octavo, vellun cloth, price reduced to $7.50, 


KEY TO NORTH AMERICAN BIRDS §portsman’s and Tourist's Edition 


1 vol. flexible Russia leather. yellow edges, $750. The page of this edition ia six by eight and 
a half tnches, and it wili thas commend itself to the classes for which it is now specially made, 
for its convenient size and aimost indestructible binding. | 


THE WHITE HILLS 


By T Starr Krne. A reprint of th's rare American Classic, illustrated with new cuts and bean 
tiful photogravares. 1vol. Crown 8vo, $2.50. 


In making a new edition of The White Hills, which has been long out of the market, the publishers 
have thought it wiser to reprint the 1859 edition without attempting to“ bring itup to date” in the 
matter of routes and hotels. They have therefore inscrted photogravure repreductions from nature of 
some of the most noted changes in the mountains, , 


THE EARLY TUDORS 


By Justin McCartuy. Vol. 17 “*Eroons or History Senrgs."" 1 vol. 16mo, cloth, $1. 
English-American Edition of this addition to this well-known series of historical 
books. 


SOCIAL CUSTOMS 


By Frorence Howe Hatt. 1%0l. 12mo. Cloth, $1.60. 

This book {is acomplete manual of American Etiquette, by the daughter of Mrs. J 
and treats in an entertaining and instructive style some of the social problems that pote 
pe 7h an daily intercourse,and will be found of use even by most au fait in Mrs. Grundy’s laws 


Estes & Lauriat, Pusuisuers, Boston, Mass. 


5000 AGENTS WANTED! DOUBLE QUICK! tosell 


Infinitely the most valuable because so ciosely from che 

family circle and by a masterhand engaged ina “Labor 

Love.” Richly Ills’d, Will sell immensely. Quick is the 
25 te 650 a week easily made. Send f. 


word. 8 nd for circ 
and 50¢. for oattitte HUBBARD BROS., ‘Pubs., Philade!phia, 


TEEL PENS; 
Are The Best, Unmounted Photographs 
B. W. PECK & 
— of famous original paint- 
ings, sculpture, archi- 


inet size, 
dozen; larger sizes in 


wanday Scheel Books and Cards. 
Approved by a!) Evangelical Denominations 
ros 


T. NELSON & SONS,42 Bleecker 


No. 927 
BLACK STOCKINGS. 


f glosey black, and is im. 
proved by washing, as all 
who have worn the goods 


catalogue of 10,000 sub- 
jects. .. 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH CO., 
Pablishers, 838 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


Mention Christian Union. 


and meil’s-Hair Mourning Cloth; also 


unless rolled on a *‘ Varnished 


City by & ‘Taylor, Stern 
Store, B. Altman & Coa., 
H. O'Neill & Co., and otbers. 


PRIESTLEY'S SILK-MARP FABRIOS, 


For Spring, include Camel's Hairs of the Henrietta, drap d’Alma, and Melrose ae 
— plain Mourning , the exqu isit épe 
Cloth, equals its uty, Clairette, Imperial T. 


mu, Princetia, and 


They comprise fabrics for early spring and for midsummer, and sty! 
suited to the deepest mourning and to combination with colors. None quntine 
Board,” showing the grain of the wood, which is the 


Trade-Mark. 
They are for sale by all the prince dealers in the large citiés, and in New Yorb 
McCreery & Co.,, Jackson’s Mourning 


ord & Simpson, Le Boutillier Bros., 


| 
| 
| 
3 
dye that will positively 
(? not stain the feet or under- 
clothing, The color is a proportion. Send 10 
~ w y J. No 
~ special care is needed to 
can as ifw 
Bend for Price List. 
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HOW THE ‘“‘ADVANCE” LOOKS AT IT- 
[From the Chicago Advance, March 31, 1887. | 


\HIS present movement, let who will deny it, is of 
the nature of an insurrection against the system of 
truth which has done so much in the past to put vitality 
into our churches, and holy enthusiasm into our mission- 
ary enterprises, and vigor into our national life. 

More than this. This present movement, let who will 
deny it, is of the nature of a conspiracy to foist upon the 
churches, under the taking guise of liberty of thought 
and toleration of opinion, a view of truth which the 
churches do not wish, and which they know is not 
warranted by the Scriptures. 

In our day there has been nothing to parallel the com- 
bination of forces and the determination manifested to 
compel the Congregational fellowship to recognize the 
conjecture of a future probation as lying legitimately 
within the limits of New Testament teaching. In noth- 
ing else have certain men shown so much zeal and per 
sistency as in keeping this idea at the front, and missing 
no opportunity te secure advantage for it. We have 
seen reviews staried ; we have seen the secular press 
manipulated, and, in the significant language of the 
street, ‘‘ worked for all it is worth ;” we have seen relig- 
fous newspapers which claimed to be broadly catholic 
degenerate into mere factional organs in support of a 
system of which this hypothesis of a future probation {s 
a conspicuous part. When or where has such another 
spectacle been witnesse i ? At what have the men who 
are behind this movement hesitated ? Ia presence 
of what interest have these men paused and said : ‘‘ This 
is tuo precious, too sacred, to be involved in peril and 
strife, and to be turned aside from its high uses, in order 
to give standing to a guess, as of equal dignity and au- 
thority with the great and accepted evangelical doctrines 
of the Scriptures”? Seminaries, colleges, churches, 
boards, and whatever else was available, have been 
seized as bases of operations, or as channels and occasions 
for the propagation of ideas which never fail to include 
future probation conjectures. 

Is it a time for indifference ? Is it a time for dallying ? 
Is it not rather a time for protest and opposition of the 
stoutest sort? Have we not all of us been saying, quite 
too long, This isa midsummer madness which will cure 
itself ? 

If there is any regard in men’s hearts for the truth as 
it is—not in the fancies and concelts of poetic brains, 
but—in Jesus ; if there is any moral fiber in the churches, 
now is the time to bring it out and accentuate it. To 
yield the point demanded, in the present circumstances, 
and send out men to Japan and China and India and 
elsewhere who hold the doctrine of a future probation, 
is simply to put our churches under the lead of a faith 
and a policy which will head them straight toward 
Universalism. They may not get there at once; but 
that is where they wili land. If we are ready for this, 
very well; but let us refuse to be hoodwinked. 

The ‘‘ Advance” is firm in the faith that the great body 
of Congregationalists are not yet prepared to take the 
risks of entering on this road—especially when every 
step this way, so far, has been at the price of something 
precious crushed underfoot. Meantime the Prudential 
Committee owe ‘t to themselves, and to the Board, and 


to the churches, and to the interests of missions, 


to remain immovable on this _— till their instructions 
are changed. 

[We comment on this in our editorial pages.—Eps. 
0. U. 


AN ANTI-CATHOLIC CRUSADER. 


R. JUSTIN D. FULTON, pastor of the Centennial 
Baptist Church of Brooklyn, hss created a decided 
sensation by resigning his pastorate in order to organize 
& crusade against the aggressions of Roman Catholicism 
in America. The campaign was opened on Sunday of 
last week by a lecture in the Brooklyn Masonic Temple. 
la the handbilils announcing this meeting the Doctor 
published the motive and plan of his proposed work. 

Among other things he said : 
‘* For years the woe has been unto me, if I preach not 


_ tie Gospel to the people in America .who are deluded 


oy the errorsof Rome. Though there are more than 
sven millions of Roman Catholics sheltered beneath the 
ezis of our Rapubdiic, yet no organization of Christian 
migM ia fa existeace that seeks as a specialty to turn 
Komanists to Curist. There are leagues and alliances 
.Gat deal with Romanism as a political power. My 
mission 18 to the souls of Romaniats.” 

Dr. Fulton was called upon by a representative of The 
Christian Union, who found him figuring up how much 
public money and how many children are placed under 
the control of Roman Catholic charitabie institutions in 
the city of New York. Reaching his resuit, he ssid: 
‘* Think of it ! over $800 000 given yearly to the spread 
of Romanism, and over 8,009 children shut out from all 
religious instruction!” Turning to the history of his 
work, he said that he began in 1853 in the Catholic city of 
, St. Louis, publishing there a pamphlet on ‘‘ The Roman 


at that junc 


| Catholic Element in American Society.” For this he 
was visited bya mob. Later he had replied to Father 
Hecker in a tract entitled ‘‘ Romanism a Plague, if not 
a Peril.” Of this sixty thousand copies had been sold. 


When Monsignor Capel visited this co Dr. Ful- 
ton sald that he had ‘‘ unmasked” hint in a) serles of 
twenty-four sermons, which had ted in«the ‘‘ con- 


‘| version of many Romanists and the baptism of several 


priests.” For along time he had desired to start out 
upon his crusade, but had been prevented. Finally he 
had sent in his resignation as pastor, and had hoped for 
its acceptance. The trustees had reported favorably, but 


the deacons unanimously protested against releasing 


him.” He had instead been given leave of absence for 
one year. 

He further told of his recent experfence at Albany, 
where he had appeared before the Senate Committee on 
Literature to protest against the bill giving the Catholics 
a share of the public school fund. Asa result he had been 
asked by the Catholics present to visit the ‘‘,\Catholic Pro- 
tectory.” This hedid last week. He said that he was 
greeted with a band of sixty pieces, and shown every 
courtesy. In his sermon on Sunday he told his hearers 
that he had been pleased with the Catholic instructors, 
and that he had had brought strikingly before him how 
the Catholics used their schools to teach their religion. 
We Protestants ignore religion in ours. He said that he 
intended to go, unsalaried and unpaid, through the 
country, first to Boston, then to Jersey City, then to Phil- 
adelphia, and then West, calling upon the Protestants to 
establish Protestant charities and Protestant schools 
which should ‘‘ match” those of the Catholics. He 
thought that America ought to adopt the Prusstan sys- 
tem of religious teaching in the schools. He closed the 
interview with a vehement denunciation of Romanism as 
‘a survival of paganism and the incarnation of the spirit 
of the devil.” Whatever may be said of the crusader’s 
judgment, he certainly does not lack for zeal. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


HENRY WARD BEECHER IN MANCHESTER. 


To the Editor of The Christian Union : 

As one of the few Americans who were present at the 
great meeting held in Manchester at the Free-Trade Hall, 
on the 9th of October, 1863, and the only one, so far as my 
knowledge serves, who now survives, I should like to add 
my bumble tribute to the memory of that great man who 
has lately passed from our midst, and of whose appear- 
ance and eloquence on the occasion I have named my 
recollection is as of an event of yesterday. 

It was during the darkest hours of our Civil War, 
when victory had not yet perched upon our banners, 
that three men, each famous in his way—the late 
Archbishop Hughes, Thurlow Weed, and Henry Ward 
Beecher—visited England and France, with the aim 
of influencing public opinion, then wavering between 
the duty of observing strict neutrality and the policy 
of acknowledging the se-called Confederacy. A ‘‘ South- 
ern Aid Society,” under the presidency of Lord Wharn- 
cliffe, of Sheffield, was doing its utmost to champion 
the Southern cause. Active emissaries of the South, 
of whom London and Liverpool were full, headed 
by James Spence, of Liverpool, were filling sympathetic 
journals with predictions of the division of the United 
States and the establishment of a new Government, 
slavery being {ts chief corner-stone. Charles Francis 
Adams, Minister of the United States in London, was 
faithfully and nobly serving his country by steadfastly 
opposing se rete of the Confederates, and especially 

, which was most critical, by endeavor- 
ing to convince Earl Russell that the two rams then 
nearly ready for sea at Laird’s yard in Birkenhead were 
not, as was claimed, for Turkey or other powers, but 
really for the object only of the destruction of American 
commerce. The cotton famine was at its height in Lan- 
cashire, wherein all the district mills were stopped for 
want of cotton, and the operatives of Bolton, Preston, 
Blackburn, Oldham. 
work and short of bread, and a great fund was being 
organized for their relief. These working people, how 
ever, with the great middle classes, the backbone of 
England, well instructed by John Bright and other 
faithful friends of the United States, held true to their 
time-honored principles, and, no matter at what losses or 
degree of self-denial, were supporting the ‘‘ Union and 
Emancipation Society of Manchester,” which was then 
making its influence felt throughout the Kingdom. 

Mr. Beecher addressed great audiences in Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Liverpool, and London; but his first ad- 
dress and his mos: friendly audlence were in Manches- 
ter, where, on Friday evening, October 9, Mr. Francis 
Taylor presiding, and the platform being filled by well- 
known men—such as Mr. (afterwards Sir) Thomas Baz- 
ley, M P.; Jacob Bright, M.P.; Alexander Ireland, of 
the ‘‘Examiner and Times,” one of the stanchest 
friends Americans ever had; Henry Duackley, of the 


same paper ; Joseph Leese, Thomas Read Wilkinson, 
and the Rev. Dr. Parker, now of: the Olty Temple, 


and Staleybridge were out of 


| London—between 5,000 and 6,000 people were gathered 

together in the Free-Trade Hall, a large proportion 
being ladies. Forty students from the Lancashire In 
dependent (Congregational!) College occupled the front 
row of the platform. and letters were read from John 
Bright, William E. Forster, Thomas Bayley Potter, and 
others, regretting their inability to be present. 

Mr. Beecher’s rising to speak was the signal for dia- 
turbance and opposition on the part of a few Southern 
sympathizers, but this was soon subdued by tumultuous 
applause ; while the coo], determined appsarance of ihe 
speaker, alded by his noble presence, as he said, ‘‘ I 
have many times encountered similar opposition, and 
afterwards been heard—I shall be heard to-night !” 
very soon brought the vast assemblage into perfect 
silence, and into sympathy with one of the grandest, 
most convincing and eloquent addresses ever delivered 
even by this most eloquent of men. 

Space will not permit me to attempt even an outline 
of Mr. Beecher’s argument, but there was one stirring 
scene which should not be allowed to pass into oblfvion. 
When the address was drawing toa close, the chairman, 
taking advantage of a slight pause, touched Mr. Beecher 
on the shoulder and whispered a few words to him, 
when the latter retired sufficiently to give his place to 
the chairman, who, raising a paper which he held, said 
in a distinct voice, ‘‘ I know that this audience wil! par- 
don this brief interruption when I tell them that I hold 
in my hand a telegram just recelved from London, stat- 
ing that her Majesty has to-night caused the ‘ broad 
arrow’ to be placed on the rams in Mr. Laird’s yard at 
Birkenhead.” This meant the stoppage of the ships, 
and the acknowledgment of the just'ce of Mr. Adams’s 
claim ; and as the words were uttered the whole audi- 
ence rose to its feet. Mencheered and waved their bats, 
while women waved their handkerchiefs and wept, and 
if the meeting had been in Faneutl Hall in Boston no 
greater enthusiasm could possibly have been shown by 
citizens of Massachusetts than was displayed there in 
Manchester by the honest people of Lancashire. 

After the speeches {n other cities which I have named, 
Liverpool being the only place where organized opposi- 
tion to Mr. Beecher became serious, farewell breakfasts 
were given him in Manchester, London, and Liverpool, 
accompanied by the presentation of complimentary 
addresses ; and Mr. Beecher sailed for home October 30, 
after accomplishing a work which it is safe to say is 
entirely without a parallel. The tide turned from that 
night in Manchester. From that moment the ‘‘ Union 
and Emancipation Society ” daily gained fostrength ar” 
influence, while the ‘‘ Southern Aid Soctety ” dwindled 
into insignificance. We all know the end ; butif this 
paper proves fto your readers who were then young 
something of the weight of obligation this country owes 
to Mr. Beecher, my purpose will have been accom- 
plished. 

The story would be incomplete, however, did I omit 
to ray that beside me on that evening sat a dear friend 
from Charleston, 8. C., at heart a Union man, but now 
not living, who was as much thrilied by the address as 


‘I. May the unfon between North and South forever be 


as warm and close as wasthe sympathy in our hearts 
that memorable night ! 


HIGH PRICES—LOW WAGES. 

I am greatly indebted to you for vour clear orthodox 
ideas as given in The Christian Union. Among our 
twenty periodicals per week it is the most welcome, 

In ‘‘workingmen’s grievances” no paper we read 
touches the vital part—7. ¢., the buying power of money : 
although every seller of family supplies, tn cbharginy 
double prices, cuts his wages in two. But he that gives 
an equivalent for his cash in those things is a friend in- 
deed. 

In Iowa wheat fs selling at 50 cents to 60 cents per 


60 lb. bushel; flour, $5 to $6 per barrel over the store | 


counter—600 pounds of wheat for 200 of flour. Our 
sheep’s clip, washed well, will not weigh more than 5 
pounds of wool, or sell for more than 20 cents per 
pound—cash yleld, $1 per sheep; tailor made suit of 
Sunday clothes, dress sult, overcoat, wool hat, costs $50, 
or 50 sheep’s wool. 

In St. Louis cotton brings 8 cents per pound in the 
bale ; calicoes, 8 cents per yard for the best, weighing 
2 ounces, or 64 cents per pound in the cloth, over Iowa 
counters. Live hogs average 4 cents per pound into the 
packing-houses; but pork hams sell at 16 centa per 
pound by the whole ham at retail. 

In this Mississippi valley machinery used on the farm 
is equally dear. So the small farmer is squeezed out 
and must get West to begin over again, leaving the little 
farm to swell the large one. 

When combination is penile, competition is impos- 
sible. R. B. 

FARLEY, Iowa. 


The new catalogue of the University of the City of New 
York, just published, shows 131 students in arts and 


sci-ncee a gain over last year of 26 ; 631 in medicine, again | 


of 63 ; 69 in law, a gain of 7. The three Faculties number 
91, again of 4. 
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- construction referred to above should 


_ April 14, 1887. 
FINANCIAL. 


The Commissioners of the Inter-State 
Commerce Law have held their first ses- 
sion, and have signalized their first form- 
al action by rullng to permit a suspen- 
sion of the long and short haul clause on 
the part of the larger proportion cf the 
railway mileage in the Southern States. 
We have, therefore, it will be seen, a law 
on the statute book of the nation which 
gives to the executive officers of that par 
ticular Jaw the judicial power to suspend 
its operation, or to decide when and where 
the law may be enforced, or declared off. 
This feature of this enactment deserves, 
and will recelve, we hope, & most thorough 
and critical discussion, It permits execu- 
tive officers under our free government to 
become despots on a gigantic scale, if they 
are so disposed, and places thousands of 
millions of dollars’ worth of property at 
the mercy of five men. We are not 
legally qualified to rule on the constitu- 
tionality of such law-making as this, but 
to the lay mind it looks as if the power to 
make and unmske law had been delegated 
to fivemen by Congress. If this construc- 
tion of: this enactment has any force, 
apparent or real, the sooner the statute 
passes under the judicial examination of 
the Supreme Court of the United States 
the better. Asit now standa, it serves as 
an entering wedge for the further enact- 
ment of kindred laws which may, in the 
end, prove ‘vital to the practical private 
ownership of any property by the citizens 
of the country. As to the working of 
this particular law io its relation to the 
railways of the country, if the present 


prove to be the policy of the Commission- 
ers for the future, then the railways have 
no reason to complain, however much 
there may be complaints from other 
sources. We belleve that the disposition 
to enforce the law in the most liberal 
manner by the present Commis:foners is 
the spirit of the law ; and we can hardly 
apprehend any serious difficulties with 
any branches of trade if they remain loyal 
to their present policy ; but the danger fs, 
and always will be, in the change which 
muy come through a change In the dispo- 
sition of these five men, or any other five 
men who may succeed them in cffice. 
The power lodged in this Commission is 
extraordinary, unrepublican, and danger. 
ous; and yet, in the very nature and 
character of the law, such delegated 
power is unavoidable, wolch is an unan- 
swerable argument against all such laws. 

A railway fight is now going on 
between Eastern and Western trunk lines 
on the question of the payment of com- 
missions to passenger and freight agents 
in Eastern territory to procure traffic, the 
Eastern lines taking the ground tbat, 
under the provisions of the new law, such 
payment ig unlawful, while the Western 
lines wish to perpetuate this system. The 
law forbids discrimination on the part of 
any road in its rates and charges, and the 
claim is that a commission system {s vir- 
tually discriminating. The question will 
have to be settled by the Inter-State Com- 
missioners. It is to be hoped that middle- 
men will finally be dose away with in the 
whole business of ratlway traffic ; it will 
certainly be greatiy to the advantage of 
the whole railway business to dispense 
with so expensive an attachment. 

The coal trade is in good form, and has 
no need to complain at the outlook for bus. 
iness for the year. Prices are better, and 
the trade is expanded from a year ago 
very much. The general impression is 
now that the mutual understanding of 
the companies for the coming year will 
be for a production of 34,000,000 tons. 
The difficulty has always been in the 
apportionment of the production to the 
different companies. I[t is said for this 
year that no such difficulty will be met 
with; the compantes have all agreed to a 
policy of mutual protection and peace. 

The money market has taken a subordi- 
nate position this week. Rates are four 
per cent. to five per cent. for call money, 
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money was marked up artificially to ten 
per cent. to twelve per cent. on Thursday, 
but immediately settled to four per cent. 
Such attempts to force unnatural rates 
are always faliures, and can scarcely suc- 
ceed in any good result to those who are 
responsible for manipulating money. 

The stock market is strong and in good 
shape. 
and before long a general movement 
is likely to succeed. The widening of the 
market is very apparent to the observer, 
and the comparatively large business in 
the Stcck Exchange is pretty good proof 
that more people are trading than have for 
some months before Greater stress may 
be laid on the magnitude of foreign buy- 
ing during the past week than for some 
time before, and it is pretty well under- 
stood that the foreigners are buying their 
stocks back. Foreign exchange has hardly 
‘changed for theweek ; the low money rate 
in the London open money market, une 
per cent. to two per cent, is a great 
temptation for E.stern capitalists to send 
here and make a judicious selection of 
bonds and stocks. Thesummer promises 
to be exceptionally good for activity and 
an upward grading in the quotations for 
shares and bonds. 

The bank statement is as follows : 


Loans, increase...... $5,257,°00 
Specie, increase ............... 1,412,700 
Legal tenders, decrease. 497,900 
Deposits, increase.....-........ 4,716,200 
Reserve, decrease.......... ... 264,250 


This leaves a suplus reserve of about 
$6,000,000 in the city banks. 
WaLL STREET: 


A Harp ConpiTion.—Isaac Barnes, of 
Boston, had a wife who was a devoted 
Baptist. Now, the Baptists were about to 
build a chapel, and Mrs. Barnes was in- 
terested in procuring subscriptions to that 
end. She spoke to Mr. Barnes about it, 
and as he intimated a willingness to sub 
scribe, she sent a collector to urge him 
further. Thecollector sald he understood 
that Mr. Barnes was willing to subscribe. 
Mr. Barnes said he was. ‘‘ I may as well 
say at once,” said he, ‘* that my subscrip- 
tion will be $5 000.” This fairly took the 
collector’s breath away. *‘ That is a splen- 
did gift,” he managed to say, after a 
while ; ‘‘ we shall be very deeply obliged.” 
‘*Not at all.” said Barnes; ‘‘ but,” he 
added, ‘‘ there is a condition to the gift.” 
‘*Oh,” said the collector. ‘‘I’m sure any 
condition you might annex would be well 
recelved by our people” ‘‘I’m not so 
sure about that,” said Barnes; ‘‘ the con- 


dition is that all the pe ple haptized in the 
new chapel shall be baptized in boiling 
hot water.” ‘‘ Good-morning,” said the 
collector, as he put the subscription book 
in his pocket and walked off. 


There are some capttal stories told of 
‘*the witand wisdom of London children’”’ 
in the ‘‘Echo.” Here is one of them: 

A cla3s of boys in a Board School were 
being examined orally, not very long since, 
in Scripture. One of their special subjects 
of Scriptural study, for the year, had been 
the life of Moses. ‘‘ What would you say 
was the general character of Moses ?’’ 
asked the inspector; ‘‘that is to say,” 
added he, ‘‘ what sortof man was Moses?” 
He was meek,” said one boy; brave,” 
answered another boy ; ‘‘ learned,” added 
a third boy. ‘‘ Please, sir, he was a gentle- 
man,’ piped forth a pale faced, bright- 
eyed, neatly dressed lad of eleven or there. 
abouts. ‘‘Gentleman !” repeated the 
official, with a look of unmistakable sur- 

prise, ‘‘ what do you mean?” The well- 

behaved little boy promptly replied, in the 
same thin, nervous voice, ‘** Please, sir, 

when the daughters of Jethro went to the 


well to draw water, the shepherds came 
and drove them away, 3nd Moses helped 
the daughters of Jetbro, and said to the 
shepherds, ‘ Ladies first, please, gentle- 
men.’ ’’—[ London Christian World. 


A SOLID A SoLio g qpeencen 


Perannum,first mort gages on productive 
Rea: Estate. Loans by 
EST O 


ma Nationai Bank. 


on the average, though for a moment 


4ddress ALLEN C. MABON. Tacoma, Wash, Ter. 


One stock after another goes up, | 


Jarvis-CGonklin 
MORTGAGE TRUST CO., 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI. 


Offers its 6 Per (ent. Debenture Bonds of 8500, 
#1.000, and 85,000, running ten years, to 
Trustees, Guardians, and Individual Invest- 
ors. Secu by First Mortgages on Real state 
worth tbree times the amount of the loan, and held 
tne Trust Company of New 
~Yort, Trustee. secured also by the entirepaid-up 
‘capital of $1 

also offers GU ARANTEED SIX PER 
CEN’, first mortgages on Kansas City business 
aA, and improved farms in KANSAS and MIS- 


Call at office or full particulsrs to 
ROLAND R. Secretary, 
suliding, New York, 
esers. MORGAN BRENNAN, Provi., K.L, or 
M.SHRIGLEY, Walnutst, Phila., Pa. 


6% 7. 8° 

O O O 
' The American Investment Company, of Em- 
metsburg, lowa, with a Paid-u capital 


000, surplas @75,000. offers 
Loans drawing seven per cent., both ye and 


Interest fully guaranteed. Also, 6 per cent. 1-year 
Bonds sec 


Debenture secu y 1 per cent. of first 
porta in the Mercantile 
deposit for perio ls pander. pd. Be year. Write for fuil 
ormation and ref company et 150 
Nassau Bt, 
A L. Ormsby, Vice- Pres. and General Manager. 


Kidder, Peabody & Co., 


1 Nassau Street. New York, 
113 Devoushire Street, Boston, 
AGENTS AND ATTORNEYS FOR 
Messrs. BAKING BROS. & CO., LONDON. 
FURNISH CREDIT FOR TRAVELERS AVAILABLE 
IN ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. ALSO DRAFTS 
ON GREAT BRITAIN AND CONTINENT, 
AND CHOICE INVESTMENT SECURITIES. 


OPPIOB OP VHE 


ATLANTIC 
Insorance Company, 


York, January 24th, 1887. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of tu 
Company, submit the folowing Statement of tt 
affairs on the 31st of December, 1886 


Premiums on ae Risks from ist 
1886, 8lst December, 
off ist January, 1 


rremiums marked off from ist Jan- 
uary, 1886, to 3lst December, 1886, $3,817,699 86 
paid. during the 


The Com has the following assets, viz.: 
Untied States and State of New 
York City, Bank, and other 


by Stocks ‘and other- 
wise 


707,100 00 

Company, estimated at............ 501.647 81 
ane Bills Reestvalte 1,568,134 20 
Cash ta Bank 


Amount ese $12,444 511 “9 


tiicates of profits will be paid to the hoidere 
thereof, or their | representatives, on and 
after Tuesday, t the First of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 
1882 will be redeemed and paid to the holders 
Soe or their legal representatives, on and 
after a the First of February next. from 
which date interest thereen will cease. The 
certificates to a at the time of vay- 
ment, and cancel 

A dividend of Fort a per cent. is declared on 
the net earned premiums of the Company for 
be year ae 8ist December, 1886, for which 


certificates wili be issued on and after Tuesday, 
the Third of May next. 

By order of the Board. 

J. H OHAPMAN, Seoretary. 
TRUSTEES: 
J. D. JONES, WILLIAM D. MORGAN 
EEL RE, CHAKLES H. MARSH 
A RAVEN, FREDERICK H. |, 
WILLIAM CE, 


OSLAH 0. LOW CHARLES VERION, 
EDMUN JOAN 

{OBERT B. MINTURN, N. DENTON SMITE, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT,' GEORGE 

ORACE GRAY, ISAAC BELL, 
WILLIAM K. DODGE, EDWARD FLOYD-JONES 
WILLIAM H. MACY, ANSON W. H 
C. A HAND, THOMAS MAITLAND 
JOHN D. EWLETT, JOHN EDGAR. SOHNSON, 
CHAS P. BURDETT, JAMES A HEWLETT, 

KE. HAWLEY, GEORGE H. MACY. 

ADOLPH LEMOYNK, 


JOHN D. JONES, President. 
W.H, H. MOORE, Vice President. 
& A. RAVEN, 2d Vice President 


| 


‘ 
Stoc $9,382,375 00 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding oer- termi 


FR. BECK & CO. 


MANUFACTURERS, IMPOBTERS, 
EXPORTERS OF 


HIGH CLASS 
WALL PAPERS, 


Have now on exhibition their manufactures 
and importations for the Spring season o 
1357, embracing 


The Newest Designs and Colorings 


In English, French, German, and Japanese 
Goods, KEAL SILK and TAPESTRY 
WALL HAAGINAGS. 
Also 

REAL SILK HANGINGS 
APPLYING DIHKECT 10 
NOVELTY.” 

The exhibition exceeding in variety, 6 
tent, and art development any heretofe 


made. 
ALSO 
ONL MANUFACTURERS 


READY FOR 
THE WALL® 


Sanitary 
DESIG NS’ 
PROTECTED BY 


Wall Covering. 
Awarded the Gold Medal REDUCED 


IN THE U. 5. OF 
SPECIALLY 
at the international Health PRICES, 


The Great 
Mee PREPARED 
Exhibition, London, 1554. 


Estimates and Special Designs 


Furnished for Entire In- 


terior Decoration. 


WE POSITIVELY ALL GOODS OF 
OUR OWN MANUFACTURE FREE FKOM ARSENIC 
OR ANY OTHER POISONOUS MATTER. 

Factory and Keiail Saiesroom: 


Cor. 7th Ave. and 29th Street. : 


Branch show Rooms: 


Cor. 5th Ave. and 30th Street. 


WHO UNACQUAINTED WITH THE GEOGRAPHY OF 
countay WILL SEE BY EXAMINING THIG MAP THAT THE 


tion, close relation to prin- 
pal lines East of Chines, and continuous lines at 
nal points Northwest and Southwest, is the 
on gd middle link in that transcontinental system 
which | and facilitates travel and wats in either 
en the Atlantic and Pacifi 
on Rock Island mainline and branches include Chi- 
vo, Joliet, Ottawa, LaSalle, Peoria, Moline 
Rock Island, in Illinois; Davenport, scatine, 
n, Fairfe d, Ottumwa, Oskaloosa, Lib- 
Winterset, At- 
rie Centre and 
Council Bluffs, in lowa; Gallatin, Sioneun. St. Joseph, 
Cameron and Kansas City, in Missouri; Leavenworth 
and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis ond 
St. Paul, be innesota; W atertown, in Dako ota, and 
h intermediate cities, towns 


The Creat Rock Island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Comfort and Safety ose who 
travel over it. ite roadbed is thoroushiy etree Its 
track is of heavy steel. Its bridges are solid structures 
of stone andiron. dts trollisg stock is perfect ashuman 
skillcan makeit. It hasall the safety appliances that 


All Trains between and the Missouri 
River consist of Comfortable nae Coaches, magnificent 
Pullman Palace Parior and Sleepi ne Cars, elegant 
Dining Cars providing excellent meals and—between 


h,A pn and Kansas Ci City— 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, severite line between Chicago and h 
Over this route 


Ticket Offices in 
desired ad 


dress, 
£. 87. JOHN &£. A. HOLBROO 


Pande together equal 21,200,00 
H. LAMPORT, President. 


CONTINENTAL (FIRE) INSURANCE C0. 


OrFices—Continenta! Buildings : 
New York, 100 Broadway; Brooklyn, cor. Court and Montague, and No. 106 Broadway, E. D. 


Capital paid ia in cash 


conducts its business under the ponpeons of the New York Safety Fund Law. The 


F.C. MOORE, Vice- Pres. 
A. M. KIRBY, See. Local Dep’t. B.C. TOW NSEND, Sec. Agency Dep’t. CHAS. H. DUTCHER, Sec. B’klyn Dep’t 


CYRUS PECK, 2d Vice-Pree’t and See, 
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- valuable Its practical operation is conservative and 
; | methodical—its discipline strict and exacting. The lux- 
© passenger accommodation is unequaled in 
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n- | 
WM. STURGIS HN ELLIOTT 
re 
ur 
D ie localities and hunting and fishing grounds of lowa and 
| Minnesota. The rich wheat fields and grazing lands of 
i , | interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short, 
é& desirable route, via Seneca and Kankakee, effers 4 
of | rior inducements to travelers. between Cincinnati, In- 
; dianapolis, Lafayette and Council Bluffs, St. Joseph, 7 
0 oa | Atchison, Leavenworth, Kansas City, Minneapolis, St. 
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WELL-PRESERVED MEAT. 


The River Viloul, in North Siberia, is 
frozen a great part of the year. In the 
cold season the natives follow its course 
to the south ; and as spring comes on they 
return. It wasduring one of these migra- 
tions that an entire rhinoceros was discov- 
ered. The river, swollen by the melting 
snow and ics, had overflowed its barks 
and undermined the frozen ground, until! 
finally, with a crash, a huge mass of min- 
gled earth and ice broke away and came 
thundering down. Some of the more 
daring natives ventured near, and were 
rewarded by a eight wonderful fa the ex. 
treme. A broad section of {cy earth had 
been exposed, and hanging from a layer 
of ice and gravel was a creature so weird 
that at first they would not approach it. It 
hung partly free, and had evidently been 
uncovered by the landslide. From the. 
head extended a Jong horn as tall as some 
of the children, while behind it was an- 
other smaller one. But the strangest feat-. 
ure of the curious monster was that it was 
covered with hair. 
At first the astonished discoverers 
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SHaxy —A mile and a half south- 
west of Cambridge, Ind., isa hill about 
five miles in circumference, which, on ac- 
count of the pecuilar phenomena occur- 
ring there occasionally, has received the 
name of ‘‘ Shaky Hill.” Sixty years ago 
the hill was laid out as a farm by a plo- 
neer, who erected on the elevation a log 
cabin. The pioneer household was re- 
peated/y alarmed by the violent shaking 
of the house, while other portions of the 
country were undisturbed. Families who 
have subsequently lived in the house tes- 
tify that they were startled a number of 
times by the shaking of the bill, at one 
time with sufficient force to throw the 
dishes from the table, and the action was 
always accompanied by a loud rumbling 
noise. Many regarded it with superstl. | 
tious dread, and removed from the place | 
to avold the unwelcome sensations. In 
1878 State Geologist Cox made this local. 
ity a visit, and gave as his opinion that 
the disturbances were caused by the break- 
ing and cracking of rocks. Many ascribe 
the action to the force of natural gas and 
oil which may be confined under the 
earth’s crust, waiting for man to prepare 


CRYING BABIES 


are made 
GOOD-NATURED, HEALTHY, HEARTY, 
by the use of | 


lactated’ Foor 


Babies do not cry if they are satisfied, and 
they cannot be satisticd if they are not properly 
by their food, or if it produces Irrita- 
tion of stomach or bowels. 


Very mauy mothers canrot properly nourish 
their children, and the milk of many mothers 
produces bad effecis in the child because of 
constitutional disease or weakness. 


For all such cases there is a remedyin 


LACTATED FOOD. 


Hundreds of physicians testify to its great 
value. It will be retained when even iime 
water and milk is rejected by the stomach; 
hence it is of great value to invaiids, in 
either chronic or acute cases. 


150 MEALS for $1.00, for an tnfant. 
EASILY PREPARED, At Druggists—25c , 509., $1. 
A valuable pampblet sent on application. 

WELLs, Ricuarpson & Co., Burlington, Vt 


The Children’s Greatest Holiday Season. 


MADISON SQUARE GARDEN 


8Pp.m. Doors 


Vol. 85, No. 15. 


(CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


TINGS 


d the Cathedral, Boston: Plymouth Church, Brook- 
3; Music Hall, Cincinnati, and of over 33 


CHURCH ORGANS 
to 


an 
ORG 
for a)! in get witho 
TIVE CIRCULARS and 
Second-hand 


THE VERY 
Church 
OIL GAS or ELECTRIC. 


Over one hundred styles 
Wheeler Reflectors and 
Reflector Chandeliers 

for every conceivalde use. Catalogues 
tree. Please state wants. 
b> WHEELER REFLECTOR CO. 

S82) Washington St, | 88 E. Lake St, 
Boston, Mass. Chicago, IIL 
{ No. St.. Philadelphia, Pa 


The GREAT LIGHT 


_CHURCH 


tistablished 1857. 


Every afternoon at 2 Evenin 
open 


thought the creature was alive, and that it one hour ear 


had pushed aside the earth, and was 


an avenue of escape.— [Chicago Times. 


@LINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


A Combination of the two Biggest Shows. 


ud 
A 


” coming out. But the great rhinoceros T. BARNUM’ Troy, N. Y., 
Greatest Show on Earth and ‘CHIME, AND PEAL BELLS. 
y, tombed thousands of years. The body was ADAM FOREPAUGH’S 
frozen as hard as stone, and the hatr- ans. MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
covered hide seemed like frozen leather, ‘WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLE 
and did not hang in folds as does the skin [ V amme of Forformences, Menageries and for Churchee Schools, eto; alsc 
of living species. Saveral months passed QAVArKOVES. and d Feals. for > tha» 
before the animal was entirely uncovered, ee 


and so perfectly had nature preserved it, 
that it was then cut up and the flesh given 
to the dogs. 

The news uf this discovery passed from 
native to native, and from towa to town, 
until it reached the ears of a government 
officer. He at once sent orders for the 

reservation of the carcass, but the flesh 
ios already been destroyed ; and ye 


A Double Combined Show containing myriads of 
wonderful features. Admission 
nalf price. Reserved seats $1. Box seats $2 


MASON & HAMLIN 


ORCANS. 


Highest Honors at all Great World’s Exhibitions 


Ladies who are unable to examine 
our stock of these goods personally, 
would find it to their advantage to 
correspond with us. ‘The most com- 
plete information furnished, and care- 


ful attention gifen to special orders. 
only its head and feet are since 1807. 100 styles, $22 to $900. For Cash, Easy 


one of the great museums of Russia [St Lo / ay / O Payments, or Rented. Catalogue, 46 pp., 4to, free. 
Nicholas. PIANOS 
Broadway & z2oth Street, N.Y, 


The new mode of piano construction Inven 
A DUTCH INTERIOR. truction Invented by 


d Mason & Hamlin in 1882 has been fully proved, many 
+ It would be hard to find a prettler 


McShane Bell Foundry 


Finest Crade of 
Cuimes anp Pears for CHURCHES, 
Send for i con 


WANTS. 


[ Cards of not more than ten lines (agate measure) 


excellent experts pronouncing it the * greatest im, 


For Sale—Near Colambus, Ohio, four-story 
provement made in pianos of the century.” 


{3 a trough for waste and water, now wel) 
. Round each stall are hung 
beautiful old Delft plates, and on the floor 
is set a well polished brass or copper 
kettle or pitcher, that any connolsseu 
would be proud to put in his drawing: 
room. Imagine the stored-up wealth of 
beauty that it implies to decorate a dc zsp 
or more of cow-stalls in this lavish way. 
The raised platform at the end, where ip 
winter the calves live, is the family 
sitting-room in the summer, carpeted 
hung around with pl@tes, and fitted with 
a tavle, whereon stands the ever-presen! 
tea-stove. The mistress of this establish- 
ment wears wooden shoes, a rough frieze 
and a cotton jacket—but who 
ooks at them ?—while round her neck 
, | are rows of pink corals as big as filberts, 
fastened with a diamond clasp, once her 
gcandmother's, and on her head is a 
gold helmet, covered with point Jace 
and in the front of it more diamonds, set 
tn pins and beaten gold clasps. Even a 
Dutch cheese becomes romantic amid 
euch surroundings. 


sty ect fi 
REVERSIBLE COLLAR 27 Kilby Street, Heston, 


ORGAN AMER” Go, 
BOSTON. MASS. 


Established 35 Years. Every- 

where recognized as standard in- 

struments. New and Elegant de- 

Sens. Fully Warranted. Catalogues 
eu 


FAOTORY AND WAREROOMS, 
Tremont St., opp. Waltham St,, 


BOSTON, 


MOTH -WAX. 


Kills the Moth and the old Moth Miller. 
It is a perfect protection of Furs and Wooley 
Fabrics, and is more economical] to use tha: 


pound boxes containing a dozen cakes 
HIi.DS, 78 MampEn Y. 
Ww: H. ScHIEzEFFELIN & Cov.,, 170 and 172 
William 8t., N. Y., and the wholesale drug trade. 


brick, bh 

pieture than Dutch cheese-making in the For full information, send for Catalogue. hotel. 
is summer-time. The empty cow-stalls are Inquire of B. Crook, Granville, Ohio. 
and well whitewashed, with adornments BOSTON. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 
“¥ of a pale blue color that contrasts well vy 
BY ‘ with the dark rafters overhead. The floors = a a | N E N E 

of the stails are stamped tiles, slightly COLLAR 

raised toward the middle, so that al! And Pair of Cull. 
moisture runs off. Between stall and floor Made of cloth, | are completely REVERSIBLE 


BEST THING KNOWN 
WASHINGS BLEACHING 


tt HARD OR SOFT, HOT OR COLD WATER. 


iAVES 7.1. BOR, TIME and SOAP AMAS 
‘NGLY «md gives universal satisfaction 
No family, rich or poor should be without 1t. 
Sold by all Grocers. BEWARE of imitation: 
well designed to mislead. PEARLINE is th< 
ONLY SAFE labor-saving compound, an 
slways bears the above symbol, and name of 
JAMES PYLE. NEW YORK. 


Used by thousands of first-class Manufacturers 
and Mechanics ontheir best work. Its success 
has brought a lot of imitators copying usin every 

way possible. Remember ONLY 


LePage's Liquid Giue is manufact 
SLOUCESTER, 


RUSSIA CEMENT CO., Ma 


UD SON } 
| ENCLISH 

CK BALL brand 
Marking|NK price accts. 
No Preparation. Ne 


be washed out ufler 
it has once dried. 


& 


our storekce 
paid on receipt of @ 
price from Am. Headquarters. 
DANL. JUDSON & SON, LD., LONDON, 
. F. Freeman, 46 Murray St., N.¥- 
~ MANAGER. 


BLACKING 


Restores original luster and finish to the shoe. Only 
Dressing that will produce a Polish without shrink- 


BALSAD 


MADAME PORTER’S oot 
one of the best remedies for 
over 


ng. cracking, or hardeni the le 
hich » clones to pure Botte contains double the uantity. of dress- 
ol received at New Orl f pert- 
-oonvinoe you of ties Doula Ae Rodman’s butter by Prof. Alvord at 
by GEO. H. WOOD & CO., BOSTON. br mae or senate Fair, Boston, Oct., ‘86, because it was the only 


No in Piso’s Cure Consumption 


Difficulty of breathing, a short, dry. congh,s 
quick pulse, and pain in the left side are symp 
toms of approaching consumption. Relieve the 
chest and cure the cough with Hale's Honey of 
Horehound and Tar. This remedy is swift and 
certain ; at any drug-store at 25c , 50c , and $1! 

@teunn’s Suiphur Soap heais and beantifies, Bo. 

GermanCorn Remover ki!)sCorns, Bunions, Be 

Milfs Hair and Whisker Dye—Bisck & Brown. 

Toothache Drops cu isi 


butter that scored 100 Points at the Largest Fair ever held in 
land, It was made by the COOLEY PROCESS, 
Bronson, Pres Aim Jersey Cattle Ciub. 


Holstein-Frieian Breeders Assoc. 


: T. G. Yeomans, Pres. 
T. B. Wales, Jr. Sec’y. 

Ett. Hon. W. E. Gindstone at the “Midlands” Hawarde 
England, the Duke of Sutherland at “Chiefden”, 
we the EY CREAMERS in their dairies and 

Very Large MI ity of the dairymenin All 
The Cooley Creamer has more Labor Saving Conveniences 


New 


WILBUR'S 


os 


Elevators, Cabinets with refri- 
Botwom and Surface skimmi hments, &c.,&¢, 
ENT ILLOSTHATED CIRCULARS 


VERMONT "FARM MACHINE CO.,* Bellows Falls, Vermont, 


The Finest Powdered Chocolate for family use. any other, incl 


Requires no boiling. invatuable for Dyspeptics 
and Children. Buy of your dealer or send |Q ttampe 
for rial con, 0. WILBUR & 


t. 


hej.” 
1% 
| [ 
one furnished on 
i. prsale atlow prices 
\ 
=> 
| | | 
| / 
Gas or Oil, give the most rful, 
softest cheapest & Best knows 
for Churches, Stores, Show Windows 
AENENS Banks, Theatres, Depots, etc. New and 
4 i elegant designs. Send size of room. 
Get circular and estimate, A Liberal 
discount to churches and the trade. 
Don't be deceived by cheayg imitations, 
7 will be inserted in this column for subecribere only, 
for Afieen cents per line.] 
| 
te. 
S 
| 
Liss 4 Stretcher given 
« J with each bottle, for 
Wor | WANTED 
§ veryw 
STEAM 
H — 4 
f 
: 
3 
y At 


A 


April 14, 1887. 


CHRISTIAN UNION. 


AN EGYPTIAN FUNERAL. 


A funeral in Ezypt is indeed a strange 
sight, and the first one the visitor sees as- 
tonishes very much. At the head of 
the procession march a corporate body of 
the blind and a certain number of men 


_ who proveed at a quick step, singing a 


moet jubilant air, while swinging them- 
selves from right toleft. Behind them 
comes the funeral car, or rather a sort of 
bier, bearing a great red shawl, in which 
the body is deposited. At the extremity 
of the bler, on a perch, is placed the tur- 
ban or the tarbouche of the defunct. 
Two men carry this bler. They follow 
with such high spirits the movement of 
the head of the cortege that the corpse, 
rocked in every direction, seems to jump 
under the shawl that shrouds it. The 
wome2 bring up the rear, some on asses, 
some on foot. The first row is formed of 
Weepers, or rather screamers, who send 
forth toward heaven at each step the 
shrillest notes. The weepers hold in their 
hand a handkerchief, with which they are 
not solicitous of wiping their eyes perfect- 
ly dry, but which they pull by the two 
ends behind their head with a gesture that 
would be desperate if it were not droll 
On arrival at the cemetery they take the 
‘corpse from the bier to cast it, such as it 
is, into the grave. The grand funerals, 
however, take place with much more s0- 
lemnity. An important personage: is 
hardly dead in Egypt before his friends 
and acquaintances hurry to the house ; 
during one or two days they eat and drink 
at the expense of the dead, or rather his 
heirs, indulging in the noislest demonstra- 
tions. When the hour of the {nterment 
arrives, a scene of the wildest character is 
produced. The slaves and women of the 
household throw themselves on the corpse, 
and feign a determination to hinder it 
from passing the threshold. This lugu- 
brious tragedy is played conscientiously ; 

they snatch away the coffin ; they belay 
each other with blows, and the most vio- 
lent and frightful clamor is hard. At 
last the procession leaves the house, and 
repairs to the cemetery, preceded by 
camels loaded with victuals, which are dle. 
tributed to the poor hurrying in crowds 
along the road. All along the road the 
mourners and friends of the family 
fight for the honor of bearing the bier for 
an instant, and thus {it passes or rather 
bounds from hand to hand amid the most 
frightful disorder. The interment ended, 
every one returns to the house of the dead 
to recommence the festivities, dancing, 


‘and the mortuary demonstrations.— 


[Brooklyn Magaz'ne. 


HOW THE PARTRIDGE DRUMS. 

When I first came to Canada I found 
there were various opinions as to the 
method of making the sound. One man, 
who read a great deal but rarely went 
into the woods, said that the sound was 
produced by the bird’s voice. Some of 
the hunters told me that the bird struck 
ite wings on the log, and others that it 
struck them together over Its back. 


I did not give much heed to the book- [ 


man’s explanation, for all the woodmen 
laughed at it. I soon learned to discredit 
also the idea that the bird thumped the 
log with its wings, because, whether it 
stood on a stump or a stone, a rotten log 
or solid timber, the sound was always the 
same. Lastly, I did not belleve that the 
wings were struck together, because when 
a pigeon or a rooster strikes its wings 
together, the sound is always a sharp 
crack. At length, after watching the 
bird carefully, I came to the conclusion 
that it drums by beating the air only. 

It is not an easy matter to get sight of 


& partridge when he is drumming, but I| ; 


managed to do it by crawling on my 
hands and knees toward the bird, lying 
still while he was quiet, and only moving 
forward when he renewed his nolsy 
courtship ; for it is to woo and win his 
mate that Sir Ruffed Grouse indulges in 
these musical exercises. In this way I 
contrived to come within twenty feet 
without alarming him, Through the 


alder thicket I could just see his shapely 
form strutting about like a turkey cock ; 
then for a moment he stood upright, with 
his feathers lying close. Suddenly his 
wings flashed, and at the same moment I 
heard the loud thump. Then for a few 
seconds he stood looking about as though 
nothing had happened; but presently 
came a second flash and thump, and 
others followed at lessening intervals, 
uatil at last the serenade rolled away like 
the galloping of horses or the rumbling 
of distant thunder.—[S!. Nicholas. 


NATURE IN A FOREST. 


The restless leaf is always shivering and 
rustiing, like a silk dress; invisible water 
is rippling over the grass ; a branch, tired 
of being s0 long in the same attitude, rises 
abruptly, and makes its joluts crack, as if 
stretching itself. A stone, losing its equl- 
librium or moved by an insect, rolls down 
a slope, and this miniature avalanche car- 
rles away with it a few grains of sand ; 5 
sudden quivering of the wings of an insect 
or of a bird rapidly lashes the air; an 
acorn breaks from its stem, bounds from 
leaf to leaf, and falls upon the turf witha 
dull sound ; something goes by, producing 
a grating noise among the grass ; a bird 
jabbers, a ¢quirrel equeaks while climbing 
a tr.e, and the woodpecker, with a beat 
regular as that of a pendulum, strikes the 
bark of the elms to drive out the little 
beetles on which it feeds. The wind 
sweeps over the top of the forest, produc 
{ng undulations which roll like waves on 


ocean. In all these inarticulate plaints it 
seems as though Nat‘ure were heard to 
breathe. On, now pleasant it is to abide 
there for long hours, forgetting all the lit- 
tle troubles of civilization, allowing one’s 
self to be penetrated by the essence of 
things and impregnated with the life that 
is around us, immersed in the world of 
nature like a mad repose in the sea ! 


MILk IN S1BeER1A. —In winter time milk 
goes to the buyer in a chunk instead of a 
quart. The people in Siberla buy their 
milk frozen, and for convenience it is 


comes as a handle to carry it by. The 
milkman leaves one chunk ortwo chunks, 
as the case may be, at the houses of his 
customers. The children in Irkutsk, in- 
stead of crying for a drink of milk, cry 
for a bite of milk. The people there in 
the winter time do not say, ‘ Be careful 
not to spill the milk,” but ‘‘ Be careful 
not to break the milk.” Broken milk is 
better than spilied milk, though, because 
there is an opportunity to save the pieces. 
A quart of frozen milk on a stick is a 
formidable weapon in the hand of an 
—_ man or boy, as it is possible to knock 


4 person down with it. Irkutsk people 
hang their milk on hooks instead of put 
ting it in pans, though, of course, when 
warm spring weather comes on, they have 
to use the pans or pails, as the milk begins 
to melt and drop down the hooks. 


HER HUSBAND MADE FUN OF IT. 


Some people value remedies according as 
to whether they are frightful in appearance 
or nauseous to the taste. When such folks 
hear about Compound Oxygen, and learn 
that it is something not to be swallowed, but 
simply to be inhaled, and that there is no 
unpleasant taste or odor with ft, they have 
no idea that it can do any go°d. 

A Montana lady, who had been troubled 
with lung disease and a bad cough, writes 
her experience : 

husband is very impressed 
with the Oxygen, and is willing for me to 
take another Treatment. He at first nade 
tun of it, as so much water bottled up, bat 
he don’t think that now.’ 

When we come to el why the husband 
stopped making fun of Compound Oxygen, 
we find it in what the lady says of her im- 
provement : 

** Tam feeling per cent, better than when 
commenced taking Uxygen ; indeed. I would 
think | was in perfect health but for the 
slight cough and occasional pain in my lung. 
My appetite ts excellent, and my boweis 
were never more even. I notice now that I 
can walk farther or go up s:eps without los- 
ing my breath so bad, and can enjoy a good 
laugh without coughing.” 
Tnat will do. It cures. Write to Drs. 
STARKEY & PALEN, 1,529 Arch 8t., Philadel- 
phia, for a little book which tells in good 
earnest a pm many interesting facts about 


Compound Oxygen. 


the sea, and give out low moanings, whick. 
might be taken for the distant roar of the] 


allowed to freeze about a stick which 


March April May 


Are the months in which to purify your blood, and 
for this purpose there is no medicine equal to Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla. It purifies, vitalizes, and enriches the 
blood, removing all trace of scrofula or other dis 
ease. It creates an appetite, and imparts new 
strength and vigor to the whole body. It Is the ideal 
spring medicine. Try it this season. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“IT take Hood’s Sarsaparilla for aspring medicine, 
and | find it just the thing. It tones up my system 
and makes me feel like a diterent man. My wife 
takes it for dyspepsia, and she derives great benefit 
from it. She says itis the best medicine she ever 
took.” FRANK C. TURNER, Hook & Ladder No. 1, 
Friend Street, Boston, Mass. 

“When I began taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla I was 
dizzy in the morning, had a headache and no appe- 
tite; but now I can hardly get enough cooked to 
eat.” EmMA SHEPARD, 1 Coral £t., Worcester, Mass. 


Purifies the Blood 


“After suffering many years with kidney com 
plaint, I was recommended by my pastor, Rev. J. P. 
Stone, to try Hood’s Sarsaparilia. It has done me 
more good than anything else.” Epwin C. CURRIER, 
Dalton, N. H. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared by 
C. HOOD & CU., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass: 


1CO Doses One Dollar 


FOR 
Biliousness, 


Sick Headache, 
Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 


Now when the buds begin to show, 

’Tis time for young and old to know 
That Fevers, Lasstiude and all ~ 

The at Indigestion's call, 

With every troub'e, ache, or pain, 

That follows in the Bilious train, 

Will scatter, like the thiev«s of night, 
Before a draught of SKLTZER bright. 


**Our constant aim is to make them the 
Finest in World,” 


YOUR GROCER 


% 
~ 


AND BONELESS 


NONE GENUINE UNLESS SHOWING OUR PATENTED 
TRADE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT- 
TACHEOD TO THE STRING AND THE 
STRIPED CANVAS, AS IN CUTS. 


A little higher in pr’, but of unrivalled quality 


PISO'S: CURE FOR 


CURES WHERE ALL FAILS. 
Best Cough Syru good. U 
in time. S« by sta. 


CONSUMPTION 


GUR for IupRovep 
Ear 
the Whispers heard 
Address 


Comfortable, invisible. Illustrated bo roofs, 
call oa F, HISCOX, 853 NY. 


Five Calions deli 
ren 

fee 8 the blood, purity, and 

teall. Sold by aud storekee 


sparkli 
ens and puri- 
elicacy commend it 
pers everyw Lere, 


ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 


its merits as a WASH BLUE have been fu:ly tested 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers, Your 


DS WIL ought to have it on sale. Ask h for it Zt. 
. & WILTBERGER, 233 Second Phil. Pa 


BOYS «>> GIRLS 

SUPPORTS 
is Stockings and un- 
derclothes from 
the SHOULD. 
ERS. No Stiff 
cords, No uselesa 
harness to bother. 
Fits beautifully, 
and with perfect 
ease and free«- 
dom. Best and 
Cheapest. Try 
one. For sale ev- 


erywhere. Sample 
bymall7jcts. 
FOY, HARMON 


& CHADWICK, 
New Haven, Ct. 


9, MILLION 
worn during 
) the past six 
years, 
This marvel« 
ous success ig 
due— 
Ist.—To the 
superiority of 
Coraline over 
all other ma- 
terials, as a 
stiffener for 
Corsets. 
2d.—To the 
superior qual- 
ity, shape and 
workmanship 
of our Corsets, 
combined with 
toeir§ «low 
prices. 
Avoid cheap imitations made of various kindg 
of cord. None are genuine unless 
WARNER’S CORALINE” + 
is printed on inside of steel eover, f 


FOR SALE BY ALL LEADING. MERCHANTS. 
WARNER BROTHERS, 6 
359 Broadway, Now York City, 


\ 
Wh iif 
HIPS Zi), 


URSING 
> 


Hi 


CORSET WA 
\ THOUSANDS NOW IN USE. 
EST FOR 


LEADING RETAILERS 
.\ everywhere 
2 FERRIS BROS, | 


341 1 Broadway 


e KIDDER’S 


— FOR— 


Indigestion and Dyspepsia 


A POTENT REMEDY For 


indigestion, Acute and Atonic Dyspepsia, Chronic ae 
Gastro Intestinal 
convalescence from Acute Dise 

Over 5.1) pnrsicians have sent to ns the most flatter. 
ing opinions upon Digestylin as a remedy for all diseases 
arieing from improper digestion. 

For 2) years we have manufactured the Di tve Fer- 
ments exnreasiv for PHYSICIANS’ use, and for the past 
year DIGESTYLIN has been by them extensively pre- 
scribed, and day stands without a rival as a diges— 
tive agent. It is not a secret remedv, but a scientifie 
J oe aration, the formula of which is lainly rinted om 

bottle. Its great DIGESTIVE POWER is created 
by a careful and proper treatment of the ferments im 
mannfactare. It is very agreeable to the taste and ae 
ceptable to the most delicate stomach. For the reliae 
bility of our statements we would neereey refer tm 
all Wholesale and Retall Druggista and HYSICLAN® 
generally. Price $1.00, Sold by 


WM. F. KIDDER & Co, | 
MANUFACTURING CHEMISTS, 


THE 
T To LA nducements ever ot 


Now'’s your time to 
orders for our 
Sean and Coffees, and secure 
a beautiful Gold Band or Mosa 
Rose China Tea Set, Dinner = 
Rose Set, Watch, Brass La 
Fer full 


Vesey Bt. Bt, New 


Go 
or Webster’ REAT 


P.O. box 


Catarrh, Cholera Infantum, and ia 
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